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to THE 
RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

EDMUND, 
LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 



MY LORD) 

A Hermit of the foreft pre- 
fents himfclf before You, 
and in one inflance at ieaft 
adopts the mode and paflion of 
the times — the alTumed right of 
an Engliihman to break in upon 
his betters, though he has no fiib- 
jed of complaint to prefer againft 
your Lord{hip*s adminiftration : — 
His ^de is unviolatcd, — his 

A 2 fountain 
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fountain is undifturbed, — thq 
limpi4 elenaent fparkl^? in hi^ 
glafs, — he imbibes the pure 
breath of heaven, — he finds his 
heart open to the bleffings of 
Nature and feniible of the mer-r 
cies of Providence, among which , 
he accounts as not the Jeaft his 
Atuation in a land diftinguifhed 
by its liberties and laws.r~Yet if 
he is free and fecure, he would 
not be rude of licentious— ^fin-r ' 
cere as he thinks himfelf, he will 
not be guilty of infolence or pre-r 
fumption:~-he approaches not 
without permiilion and the re- 
fped due to your Lordfhip's rank 
and charader in life-,— -he has nq 
favours to demand, no extrava- 
gancies 
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gancies to propofe, nor grifcvi- 
ances-to publifh to the world; 

Juftice rather requires him to 
acknowledge your Lordfhip*s ge- 
neral humanity to the pcrforisj 
and attention to the interefts of 
your inferior clergy, whofe friend 
you declared yoUrfelf on the firft 
public occafion after your prd^ 
motion to the See of Chefter.— - 
A declaration which has been 
abundantly made good thrpugh 
ia courfe of years, not Only by 
you^ foUicitude to augment their 
fmall livings, but by the fre- 
quent arid fealbnable relief ad- 
ininiiiered to tneir perfbnal wants 
^nd diftreffes. Gratitude parti- 
cularly demands from the author 
of thefe fheets to teftify your 
A 3 Lordfhip's 
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Lordfliip's fingular heneficencC| 
which freely and unfoUicited, 
except by the native pulfe of 
your own generous heart, honour* 
ed him With your early patronage, 
and aifigned him his ftatioii with 
peace and independance. 

Here engaged on your Lord- 
fliip's portrait, he could dwell 
with pleafure as on a favourite 
piece, could expatiate on the 
open, the benign afped and fe- 
rene affability of the man, — on 
the charity and moderation of 
the chriftian, — on the politenefs 
and focial complacency of the 
gentleman, — on the amicable 
hofpitality of the neighbour,— 
on the vigilance,^ the candour 

and 
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and paternal affe^ion of the pre* 
kte,— on the firmnefs, the loy- 
^ty and difintereftednefs of the 
^ton, ^r-- on learning without 
pedantry -— on piety without 
glo(»n <sr precifenefs — on high 
ftation without pride — on dig- 
nity witiiout pomp, and munifi-* 

cence without oft^ntation:- " 

But here yoiir Lordfhip forbids to 
indulge the pleafing theniej and 
perhaps the plain and indepen- 
dant affertor of the caufe of God 
ihould avoid even the truth itfelf 
when it wears the leaft appear-^ 
ance of art, adulation, or defijgn 
to procure acceptance and favour 
with man. 

But your Lordfhip's gfeat and 

amiable qualities, and the author's 

A 4 obliga- 
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obligations apart — ' To whom 
more properly than to a father 
of the church, and a member of 
the moft auguft council of the 
nation, could thefe fheets be ad- 
drefled for countenance and pro^ 
tedlion, intended as they arc to 
cxpofe in a juft light the cha- ' 
rader of an avowed and undif- 
fembled enemy both to church 
and ftate, to his country and to 
mankind? 

Such a condud: was the more 
inexcufable in the noble philo- 
fopher, as he profeffed himfelf a 
patriot,-— a friend to virtue and 
the mterefts of his country. — 
The ftatefman and the politician 
might poflibly be a ftranger to 

the 
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the peace, the power, the fecu- 
rky, the elevation and grandeur; 
the happineis and triumph of a 
devout heart ; — but for the phi- 
loJfbpher, well acquainted as he 
was with the hiftory and infinni- 
tks of 4mman nature, to en^a- 
rour to erafc the fandions of re- 
ligion from the minds of men, 
\iras a more licentious proceeding 
and a moreabfurd and paradoxi- 
cal attempt, than any of thofe of 
the many fools andmadmen whom 
he has fo freely cenfured. 

Was religion confidered only 
^ a perfonal bleffing to individu- 
als, fitted as it is to enlighten the 
dark, to fupport the weak, to 
animate the timid, to raife the 
defponding, to comfort the af-- 

aaed, 
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fliaed, to j^ljisve the mifemble, 
-i^to labour to 4eprive us, of 
this our fuppprt and comfort iij 
lifip and in death, wa$ unkind 
and cruel, and an, injury which 
every private man ha$ a right tp 
refent, and if he is able, to repel 5 
■7— But when we confider religion 
in its more public and diffufiv9 
influence, as moft powerful to 
enforce the obligations gf ijiora- 
iity, and to imprefs tjie fev^al 
orders and charaders of men with 
the proper knowledge of the 
principles, and the moft cogent 
motives to the pradice of their 
duty, to reclaim the flagitioupj 
to confirm the yirtudus, to don-' 
trol ^e ptoud, to reprefs the in- 
jurious, to reftrain the Ucenticms;, 

to 
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XQ (oken the obftinate, to difann 
the cruel, to abaih the venal and 
corrupt, to awe the &d:ious and 
turbulent, to enfure the loyalty 
of fubje^s tothdr prince, and 
the prinee in the interells of his 
people, to ptromote the peacef, 
to unite and <x3fli£nn the ftrengtfa, 
and to increafe the hap{>me(& and 
giandeur of a ftate, it fcems a 
publick concern, and the duty 
and intereft of the ftate to re- 
ftrain, if not to punifh theinfultcr 
and underminer of its laws, {uid 
the invader of its beft fupport and 
lecurity. 

■ For furely there is an 

obvious diftin^lion in nature and 
xealbn, between liberty and liber^ 

tinifm, 
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tinifin, between the modeft arid 
confcientious enquirer after truth, 
and the wanton and outrageous 
propagator of immorality and 
impiety : —-But let the legillature 
be filent, or the magiftrate inac- 
tive on this occafion, lurely the 
aflertor of the religion of his 
country has a title to candor, 
though he pretends not to fame 
or favour, and may challenge 
the merit of a good citizen and 
fubjed, though he aiFedls not 
the reputation of a fcholar and 
philofopher. 

Your Lordfhip, I am aftiifecj, 
will accept in goodpaart this Efiay^ 
of one, who, as he is deprived 
of the ability and comfort of dif^ 

charging 
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charging his public duty, has 
this only method left him to ex-? 
prefs his love to his coiintiy an4 
JijsGod, 

I am, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordftiip's 
moft obliged, 
moil dutiful 
and devoted fervant, 



THOMAS pUNTER. 



PREFACE. 

IF it be thought prefumption for a pri- 
vate perfon to attempt-*- to attack 
the phiiofophiG charader of the lord vif- 
count BoUngbroke, it is replied :*-^That 
when Nobles commence Philofc^hers, 
and publifh their ipeculations to the 
world, they put themfelves upon a level 
vnth the people, rank with other authors, 
and can rightfully claim no diflin€l;ion, 
but what fuperior virtue, wifdom and 
|brce of argument give, them. 

Any further apology for the freedom 
taken with the charaSer of the noble 
Philofopber, the author makes not : — « 
pis confcience and charafker as a Chrii^ 
tian and a fervant of the moft high God^ 
not permitting him to difguife or dilTem- 
\>\e the truth — to betray a fervile fear, 
or pay a fervile complaifance to the per- 
fons aiid principles of impious and un« 
2 feafqnable 
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rcaibnable men, by whatever titles dig- 
nified or diftinguifhed. 

And, reader, may not the fame 

of genius,' and the fplendor of title, pre- 
judice thee in favour of the noble author: 
And may*ft thou remember that the 
divine authority of the Gofpel was not 
!efs mantfefted, from its being publifhed 
by the carpenter^s fon, and the fifiiermen 
of Galilee! 

Tobeipeak the reader's candor to the 
following piece, it may be proper to ac- 
quaint him, that the author has, for 
many years, been deprived of the benefit 
of fight, and is with reluftance drawn 
from ferenity and the ffiade, to the pre- 
fent publication, defirous as "he was, 
could he have prevailed with his friends, 
to fteal through the world in filencei and 
that this, among the amufements of his 
darkfdme hours, fhould.have been buried 
in the fame dufl with his lafl remains* 
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HAD a friend to lord Bolingbroke's 
perfon during his life, or a friend 
to his principles fince his death, been to 
give us his portrait, they would probabl j 
have employed upon the fubjeA the 
warmeft and moil glowing colours; 
and after all, held out the original to 
the world as a mafter-piece of nature, 
which mocked all the eflforts of art : his 
B lordfhip 
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lordfliip certainly had, and ftill has fomc 
fine features, and an air of greatnefs, 
which ftrike even ftrangers at firft fight 
with refpedt and awe : his humanity and' 
politenefs, joined to his other accom- 
plifhments, might give a fuperior charm 
to his converfation, raife him ftill higher 
in the efteem and admiration of thofe 
living friends, his inferiors, to whom he 
thus gracioufly condefcended, and pre- 
fent him to their partial views, as the 
moft accompliflied of mankind : party, 
which covers a multitude of fins, and 
canonizes all charaxSers, might,* as it ac- 
tually did, contribute to his fame: — but 
the prefent fketch muft reprefent the no- 
ble lord, in a very different light, to 
that in which he was beheld by the popu- 
lar eye ; as it refpedts the mere philo- 
fopher, a name which he only aflumed, 
but had never exhibited in that charadter 
during his life-time. 

However, to avoid all objedion, all 
cenfure, or fufpicion of prejudice and. 
- partiality on this fubjedt, let us- allow to 
his lordftiip all the merit and praife, 

which 



which his admirers can juftly demand td 
his genius and elocjuence : Let no un-* 
worthy fear of danger, or hurt to thd 
caufe of religion, hinder us from giving 
the applaufe due to his diilinguiflied abi-* 
lities, as a writer : let us do juftice to 
truth for truth's fake, wherever we find it, 
even in an enemy. 

The ftiining parts, aftd diftingulfhed 
qualities of lord BoVmgbroke, as a writei* 
and an author, can, I think, be denied 
by no man, who has any tolerable tafte 
for genius, literature, wit, elegance and 
compofition : and he who detrads froni 
his lordfhip's charafter in thefe refpefts, 
does but ill confult his own. — ^He feems 
to be one of thofe wonders of nature, 
which make their appearance but oiice in 
the courfe of fome centuries; — ^like a 
comet revolving after fome hundred years^ 
and aftonifhing the world with its rapidity, 
eccentric courfe, and fiiperidr blaze to 
that of the fixed ftars ; whofe uniform 
afpe£t, regular ftation, fober feeming 
pace, and diminifhed light afford us no- 
thing either of novelty or amazements 
B % One 
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One arti or profcffion, one fcicnce, or 
even one branch of a fcience has, been 
found fi^fficient^ and frequently more 
than fufficient for the faculties of one 
man : but in lord £k)lmgbrdke you fee 
one of a fize above the common flandard,, 
grai^pidg at univerfal knowledge^ and 
making a confiderable figure in every 
branch of Kterature, facred and profane : 
His erudition, though neither deep nor 
exa£t, yet makes a great and a graceful 
figure : He may feem a citizen of every 
ftate, a native of every country,, familiar 
ta every age, and acquainted with the 
pc^cy, the ^ilofophy^ the mannera, the 
art$, and religion — in fhort, with the 
learning and the learned of every nation 
leader heaven : and he may be allowed 
the praife of a genius of no ordinary fize, 
whoy within the limits of haiman life, 
and notwithflanding the avocations pf 
bufinefs, and diffipations of pleafure, 
could fo eafily comprehend, and fo ele- 
gantly exhibit to the world a fpecimen of 
literature fo various in kind> and fo uni- 
verfal 
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vcrfal in its extent, howcvtt imperfed in 
its execution. 

What diftinguiibes die noble author 
from moftother men, who hare appeared 
upon the ftage of letters, is that command- 
ing genius, which not confined by the 
fphere of a particular prdfeffion, ranged 
through all^ and attempted univerfal fci* 
ence. Hiftory ancient and modern, prc^ane 
andfacred, polite and barbarous, opened to 
him her amplepage. Manners, habits, laws 
and inftitutes, the moft (Iriking anions, 
examples, and charaders the moft illus- 
trious and diftinguiflied in peace and in 
war, were familiar to his view, crowded 
upon his pen, and might feem to have 
been dbjefts that exifted yefterday, — 
Nor was he a ftranger to the broken mo- 
numents, and faded traditions of remoter 
ages. He faw enough of thefe, ^d of the 
comments of the Rabbles, and the legends 
of the Tahnudifts to defpife them, and to 
dcfpife thofe who afFed to build regular 
and complete fyftcms on fuch partial, 
hypothetical, and uncertain foundations. 
B 3 Ancient 
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Ancient philofophy, and its feveral 
fqdts, its profeflbrs, their opinions and 
charadlers, its fchools, their rife, pro- 
grefs and decline, where they agreed) 
arid where they differ from each other, 
and where they deviate fometimes from 
their own original principles, a? in the 
Platonic or Academic fchool, are amply, 
familiarly and gracefully recited and com*^ 
mented upon, and with precifion enough, 
except where exaggeration or paraphrafe,' 
fuggeftion and conjedture are admitted, 
» the better to ferve his own hypothefis, or 
to form an exa^er parallel between an- 
cient and modern dolors and doif^rines. 
From the old, he fteers. with fufficient 
fkill and dexterity, through fathers, 
councils and fchoolmen, to the new world 
pf fcience — to modern fyftems and dif-.. 
coveries ; — where his obfervations on men 
and books — on things and charadera 
thart bore the higheft name, apd made 
the greateft figure in thefe latter ages of 
fcience, difplay his extenfive genius to 
much advantage. He dwells not ot\ 
generals only, like a ftranger in the 

country, 
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country, nor gives you a map of the mere 
coafts and bearings, but enters, as far as 
his prejudices would allow him, into the 
recefles, the heights and depths of this 
philoibphic region. He talks like one 
at home, familiar with every face he 
meets, and with every place and chara&er 
he mentions : Des Cartes, Malebranche» 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton feem do- 
meftic to him, familiar friends at his 
table, and companions in his clofet. 

He had a large and comprehenfive ca- 
pacity, and a very ilrong memory j and 
he would not lofe the credit of either; 
having exhibited to the world very dif- 
fufely his great ftock of materials, and • 
let the reader fee, that there was nothing 
in literature, ancient or modern, which 
he did not know, or thought not worth 
his while to know. 

His reading was evidently extenfive ; 
few amongft mankind have had leifure to 
take the fame compafs, and ftill fewer 
the ability to retain and apply it fo grace- 
fully ; fome oftentation there is in the 
diiplay of it, which the afFedation of 
B 4 quoting 
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quoting fo much by memory tanoot h^. 
Yet after all, we arc agreeably entertaiiiiedt 
&s well as informed by his reading. His 
cc^apafs of thought was like that of his 
reading, large and comprehenfive ; and 
on the account of both, a fcholar i$ at 
leaft obliged to him for that general chart 
of literature, which he has ftruck out, 
and for the general chafafters and man-» 
liers of authors, though greatly aggra-. 
vated and mifreprefented, in which s^ 
reader of a different turn may profit much, 
He has compofed more books, as 
Tully fays of Pompey, that he had 
fought more battles, than others had 
read. Sometimes plunged in the rub-^ 
bifhof remote antiquity, he brings up 
into light traditions that are almoft de-? 
faced by time, and long buried from 
common obfervation. In fliort, he is a 
cabbalift^ chronologer, critic, ftfitefman, 
patriot, politician and hiftorian :— •An4 
on all thefe fubjedts he appears not like a 
ftranger in a ftrange land, fhy, referved 
and aukward, and as one who under- 
3 ftands 
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ilands not the manners aad language of 
the country ; but as if always at hom^ 
he defcaatis familiariy^ and applies hap^ 
pilyt foodi in honour of his wit, and ^- 
aouQy in iupport of his argument. He 
ibmetimes enlarges plauiibly, and de- 
cides with fiifficient authority ; and may 
feem a fchokr of every fedt a member 
of every council, and an infallible judge 
pf every religious controverfy that had 
divided ChriAendom^ But it is peculiar 
to his lordihip's honour, that from pub- 
lic life, from bufinefs, from pleafure and 
the pomp of a court, and from fhidies of 
the politer, more open and eafy kind, he 
could fo foon, and fo much abfb*a<^ him«- 
felf, as to enter into thefe airy fpecula- 
tions and fubtle difquifitions concerning 
ideas, modes, relations, &c. which may 
;feem to have no exiftence, to make no 
figure, and to challenge no regard out 
of the walls of a fchool or a college* 
Nay, he has done himfelf farther honour, 
if not by more judgment and greater 
precifion, yet by a larger compafs, and 
ftit^e genial and extenfive furvey of 

knowip 
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knowledge, than has been taken by any 
of the followers of Mr. Locke, or even 
by Mr. Locke himfelf. 

To his metaphyfical difquifitions he 
has fubjoined a comment and critic on 
philofophy at large, the feveral branches 
yy£ it, and various fyftems and hypothefes 
ancient and modern, and on the feveral 
matters that have made the greateft figure 
in the fupport of their feveral fyftems; 
his acquaintance with whom, though 
general, is certainly very confiderable ; 
and though he has made no addition, nor 
fuppHed any. new materials to the old 
ftock of knowledge, yet he has fhewn 
great induftry and application (I will not 
fay condefcenfion) in digging into the 
rubbifh, and mouldy ftores of antiquity. 

Upon the whole, we may the rather 
wonder, how one man was capable of 
knowing fo much, than that he knew no 
more ; and his very knowledge, fo gene- 
ral and extenfiye, is the beft excufe that 
can be made for .his ignorance; and- 
though he has many mafters and fupe- 
riors in every branch of fcience, (except 

-politics 
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politics and hiftory) yet he has few equals 
in the general knowledge of all. If 
many have oaught more game hy beat- 
ing well a particular trad: of ground, yet 
^ few hate taken {o large a range as his 
lordfliip; and nothing but the unhappy- 
ambition of being lord over all, has 
made his title and pretenflons diiputable» 
and his acquirements lefs confiderable ia 
the literary world. 

It muft be an uncommon vigour of 
mind, and almoft peculiar to a Boling- 
broke, which not fatigued by bufinefs, 
not enfeebled by pleafure, nor checked 
by difappointment and unprofperpus am- 
bition, could carry hifti through the exe- 
cution (whatever were the motives) of 
an undertaking, which, infamous as it 
l^ in its tendency, and pernicious in its 
confequence, required fuch an immenfe 
variety of materials, fetched from the 
different ages and quarters of the world, 
to its completion j — incompleat and irre- 
gular as it is, and muft appear to every 
(:orred and judicious eye. His attain- 
Ifteiiits feem not to have been the flow 

effeds 
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fffieds of induftry and art, though he 
had a large Ihare of both^ but the pro-^ 
du<f%ion of nature. He Ihews a fuperior- 
ikgacity in queft of his game, and great 
natural vigour in the chace ; and what- 
ever he takes, (though not all that he 
fprings) is done with fo much eafe, that 
k may feem to meet his purfuit; and 
what is taken is lafely depofited in that 
capacious and faithful ftore-horufe, his^ 
memory, till he diflies it up for his 
guefts : and though the mefs be indeed 
fometimes very coarfe and homely, and 
fitter for dogs than men, yet as his lord-* 
fhip was fenfihle, that we Ihould not be 
much enamoured of a death's head and 
poifpn, he ferved it up in the moft lordly 
manner. 

His manner in general is graceful and 
entertaining, and I think original, yet 
he dilates too much, and in a tone too 
high. He has not only a majefty, but 
what lord Clarendon calls a " fovereignty 
of language : " yet commonly his periods 
are juft and harmonious ; his eloquence 
natural, yet raifcd : he fpeaks with dig^ 

nity. 
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nity, and he fpeaks with eafe : he is clear 
and unlaboured) fo that you are not often 
at a lofs to underlland his meaning, but 
where he has a mind to impofe upon 
you by falfe logic, which muft naturally 
embarrafs the fenfe. I have icarce found 
any occafion to fiop a moment for his 
meaning, except where I hare been con- 
founded by an ill drawn inference, or 
an unnatural conclufion. 

His ftyle will fcarce admit the charac- 
ter of humble profe j it is not compofed 
of mere fimple terms, whiph ferve to no 
other ends, in the hands of an ordinary 
writer, than barely to exprefs his mean- 
ing : It has a graceful harmony in the 
conftruftion, is enlivened by wit and 
fatire, ennobled by eloquence, decently 
decorated by pertinent quotations from 
the learned, and enriched by the moft 
appofite and illuftrious examples from 

hiftory, ancient and modern. His 

cenfures and free raillefy on the imperti- 
nencies of fcholars, and the impofitions 
of fchoolmen, are not only juft, but 
weighty, animated and ftriking : he is 

the 
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the farthefl from what you may call a 
dull or heavy writer, the common cha- 
radler of his tribe* He has much vigour 
of Ipirit, and fire in his conftitution, 
which/ transfufed into his compofitiouy 
keep his reader fufEciently -alive, awake 
and attentive* 

Nor is there any thing of force or 
conftraint in his language : all is free, 
unlaboured and copious, and Teems more 
the produ<9t of nature and genius, than 
of art or ftudy* Other authors in refpedt 
of imagination and eloquence, you may 
compare to waters drilling flowly, drop 
by drop, from fbme penurious fountain, or 
forced by art into unnatural derivations, 
diflortions, and a partial and fparing dif- 
tribution : but lordBolingbroke is natural 
and unexhaufted, alwavs full and over- 
flowing, on fubjefts, theonethebafefl, the 
other the moft barren that can fall to the 
fliare of a writer, viz. infidelity and ab- 
flradt ideas: he is copious as if he derived 
from a divine fountain ; and though 
baneful in his contents, yet beauteous in 
liis flow, as if he flrayed through the 

groves 
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grovee of Paradife: the Syrcn'i voice 
charms, though deftru&ion is the fubjedl 
qf the fong. 

. Lively and copious, accurate and ele- 
gant, though he is all thefe, yet all are 
too low to exprefs his manner and dic- 
tion : gracefulnefs without art, and dig- 
nity without afFedation ; — eloquence 
unlaboured, and not tricked up or de- 
bafed by the meretricious ornaments of 
rhetoric, nor formed by the eftablifhed 
rules of compofition, but natural and 
original, like diftinguifhed llrength and 
beauty in other men, are characteriftic of 
his lordfhip's language; and he may 
feem born to give laws to oratory, rather 
than to have borrowed any from the 
art : — his capacity very eafily compre- 
hended, his memory retained, his ima- 
gination combined, and his judgment 
feleded .the propereft and brighteft ima- 
ges, which the book of nature, in its 
various appearances, and the hiftory of 
man in its various revolutions, prefented 
to his reading and obfervation. All thefe 
flood ready at his call, to embody hi$ 

conceptions, 
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coDceptiQlis^ to HlHiftcate his opimotis, tor 
enliven his defcriptions, and to give the 
faireft appearance to his reafoaing. He» 
is happy in the ufe he has made of tra-- 
Tels and hiftory, and of his various and' 
immenfe reading; and in the application 
of it, to the iliuftration and embellifh- 
inent, though not to the proof, as he 
fliould feem to intend, of any prefent 
argument and opinion. We admire his 
eloquence, and are ftruck with his wit, . 
while we reject and defpife his reafoning. 
His exotic importations, as I would call 
them, appear in their new fituation both 
natural and charming to the eye; but 
they intoxicate the brain, and are poifon 
to the tafte. There is belides an order 
and arrangement of his words ; a grate- 
ful variety, yet happy coincidence in the 
turn, a graceful redundance in their 
length, and a mafculine vigour in the 
Vhole ftrufture of his periods : thefe arc 
fo full, fo rounded, and fo tempered 
with the juft proportion of fenfe and 
found, that we are at once informed and 

charmed 
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chliraied by an. accuracy without rtiethodv 
and an elegante without art : Nature ftilt 
fiiggefting, fitMn^her unexhaufted ftore, 
variety* to htsconc^Aions^copioufnefs to his 
di^on^ and order, ilrength and fplendor 
to faoth: and where the fubjefl: favours, 
as v^hen pubUc virtue, libcirty, and nsU 
tional happmcfs, the e(Fe£l$ of the fpirit 
of pa^iDtirm;.land of thccondud of a 
patriot prince, come under his obfcrva-n 
tion^ his eloqiience rifcs.vrith the rifihg 
glory' of his country; we are charmed 
with ■ tbe dcfcription ; the profpe^ ia 
lovely,, tiw colours are anfwer2d>le, and 
we behqld vHtb delight and admiration 
the painter and the pencil, both the pe- 
culiar lot, and uncivallqd honours of Bri- 
tain. So that we may ^Uow him the 
praife of a fin<s writer^ fp^far as he has 
not debafed his wit with fcurrility^ and 
his eloquence with fome aflFe^lation an4 
Irooured pomp : that is, where his pridie; 
dpes iiot betray him, or his paffion tran- 
fport him to ribaldry, and a licence be- 
goming a flave rather than the lord yif-< 
C ftount 
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cd^nt Bolingbrofcci His own <Jh&rva- 
tions on the condu^ and faitioisnts o£ 
others, cfpcclalljr when he is cool and 
dir|>affionate, as on the (uloseSiii^ilca&aif 
and politics, his proper jrfant€8i are mot 
only juft, but refinied ; and though mmf 
o/th6m had been ma*^ b^^ iadieps* y« 
they ha^e in his hands a aowri air, and 
the ftamp of ori^ins^s, "with ii fupcribr 
dimity and ddicacy. 
- The p6litical ^orld and its Tyftcin was 
indeed the fphere, in tviach he- fpread 
^is faculties to moft sidvantage, and as a 
iftieorift moved with mdft- eaib, mx^ 
gracefulnefs and dignity: here he tri^- 
ufflphs over the reft of manMnd, . a«id 
even over himfeE The ftat» of On^ 
tlndom, and of the feveral nations thj* 
CDttipOfe it ; — their conftitutians, War»»^ 
alliances, and revolutions for ibme cen- 
turies, with their fcparate and peculiar 
advantages, mutations, declenfion and 
growth, as well as th«& of ancient Greece 
and Rome, he appears to have read, to 
have digefted, familiarized to his me- 
mory, 
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itrary, aiid embodkd within his irames. 
-^and perhapl not private gentleman bet^ 
ter undetftands the charader of his nei^h^ii 
hour, the nature of the foil> with tho 
products and limi|s of his awn demefne^ 
than his brdihip. did the interefia) 
whether natural^ commarck}) or polidk 
cai, of the lever al nations tkit comjiofix, 
the preTen^ fi^e of Europe^ ¥1^ appears 
to befaauliar with the charaAersrof 'their 
princes^ the genius of their minifter^i 
and the v^riou^ eaufi^s ^nd cifemriftaisces^ 
natni^il and civily w&iqh have contiQbirted 
in various ages^ to forfti the manners^ 
influence the politics, dired th6 arms; 
extend the einpird^ and to raife or depreft 
the ft)ttiine of the feveral ages»~*Herife 
we are fubdued by his reafoning, we arfe 
inftruded by hi^^ wifd<Hn> we are charmed 
by his eloquence; we admire his preci*- 
fion> and thtf more fo becauie of ifhe 
extent of his knowledge : — that he eoiild 
at the fame time take in (b general, arid 
ib particular a view of objects, Aew the 
C 2 ' / <;0n- 
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-i^nnexion and reference they had, each 
to other, and how caufes difiant in time, 
and Kmdte from common, obfervatkm, 
operating through a courfe of years, of 
ages and events, have produced later and 
more modern efFeSs^j — fo that lord Bo- 
lingbcoke might feem hiftoriographar^ or 
rather of the cabinet cduncil for foveral 
centuries, to the feveral princes of Europe. 
'Tiie:age of Lewis the XlVth was pe- 
cufiarly. fitted to his pen : it was a. grand 
political vortex, which draws within its 
fphere the principal ilates of Europe. 
His lordfliip, I ihink> acknowledges-, 
that he has made thi$ aera thq fubjed of 
twenty yeafs fpeculation: and indeed 
thej^etrofped he has taken, and the fketch 
he has given us* of the hiftory, or rather 
the politics of this period, might have 
rendered the acknowledgment unnecef- 
fary; He appears as a porfedb matter in 
the theory of this bufy fcene, Charac- 
.ters, Caufes, confequences, and connec- 
tionsare given and pointed out with the 
iagacity of a hand, that feems to dired 

every 
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every motion^ of a fpirit that informs 
every wheel, and of an eye that catchea 
the lead and laft vibrations, and purines 
the remoteft effeds of eyery fpring in this 
huge and complicated machine. Here I 
think he peculiarly triumphs, not .only 
in the fobriety of his manner, but in the 
clearnefs of his matter ; not only in tlte. 
pertinence, but in the juftnefs and force 
of his refledions, and folidity of his rea- 
ibnings ; and in that eafe and accuracy^ 
with which he comprehends and difcufles 
the rights, interefls, demands, conduct, 
and views of the feveral contending 
powers : when he comes to fee things at 
a nearer diflance, and while they were, 
as he expreffes it, in the tranfa^on, he 
is ftill more particular, more alive and 
paflionate, pifturefque and entertaining : 
nothing fhould/eem more accurate, more 
juft and judicious than his ftate of the 
eafe between the queen and her allies, 
and the ftate of the war from its 4:0m- 
mencement to the treaty of peace ^/t 
Utrecht. 

C 3 Tb« 
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^ The knowledge of human nature was 
eaf/) ahd clear to a mind capacious and 
penetrating like lord Bolingbroke's, and 
fike hhj familiar by praftice and theory, 
by converfation and reading, with the 
hiftory of mankind : — this is the proper 
fehool of the paffions, where they appear 
not delineated in the lifelefs draught, and 
with the infipid formality of a reclufe 
profeflbr, or the vague or crude hypo- 
thefis of fomc new adventurer in moral 
jdiilolbphy, but in their caufes and comr? 
binations, their workings and progreft, 
by immediate effefts, or remoter confe-rf 
quences, cloathed with circumftances and 
realized, and as I would fay, embodied 
by faft and experience : but he faw ftill 
fiarther, not only the general current, 
but the particular turnings and windings 
of the human paffionsj-^not only their 
fimple. uniform operation, but their 
effedts when combined ?ind complicated, 
or when operating upoi^ particular par-? 
ties, from particular principles or iate- 
refls, or lipon fingle charadlers and in 

fmgular 
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lingular citcumHaHces : -— and how each, 
or aJl, contributed to the fwming in the 
view8 of human \?ifdom, that political 
crifis, which, according to his lordlhip^s 
dedudiom, influenced the fuhje^ of his 
prcfent examination. 

We muft except from this merit of his 
political worksj.tbe effays that were writ-^ 
ten to fervc the ends of a partyt to gra- 
tify paflioii, and feed his refentment* 
In thefe he has pra(9:ifed fome of that 
fubtiky he condemns in the fchoolmen* 
And after all the applaufe that is given, 
sind is due to his great political fagacity, 
it muft be acknowledged, that he has 
fometimes a refinement in his refle^ons, 
and in his derivi^ig efied:s from remote 
caufcs, that would eicape the obfenration 
of common fenfe, and will be found of 
little life to the common good; as hi* 
building fo mucH — nay the whole fuc-* 
cefs oil A prftdence withoVit piety, and a. 
courfe of nature- without providence, is 
the bafelefs fabric of a political vifion j 
and which, civil hiftory might have 
C 4 Ihewn 
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ikewn Ijis lordfhip, had been by feem* 
ing accidents, to appearance the* moft 
trifling, dctooliflied in a tkoufa:nd in- 
ftances. 

We may perhaps not without reafon 
apply to his lordlhip the remark, whicli 
Montaigne has made ujJOn Gaicciardini : 
'•' I have obferved, fays he, this of him, 
that of fo many perfoiis, and fo many 
effedts, fo many motives and fo many 
councils as he judges of, he never attri- 
butes any of them to virtue, religion, or 
confcience, as if all thefe were utterly 
extindt in the world." -rr-The Frenchman 
adds ; ^' This makes me fikfped that his 
own tafle was vicious; from whence it 
might happen, that: he judged other men 
by himfclf." I wiih there was no reafon 
to apply this .to his lordfhip: birt his 
confeffed admiration of Taf:itus might 
eafily lea<f him to, or at |eaft<confirm him 
in, bot}> his fcepticifm concerning provi-; 
dence, and his ill opinicm of mankind. 
He gives you a general, but ftriking 
pcvjew pf tim^s paft, juft obfervation§ 
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on prcfent objeOs, and rational £cmja> 
txata of future confequences : he ftatct 
^Qsf balaiKea different interefts^ and 
^weighs oppofite powers: the geniua q£ 
die leveral nations, the temper of the 
OHirt and of the people are tranfientlyt 
yet very e3q>reffiyely preieoted to the 
reader : he is precife, yet not minute, at 
he is general, yet not confufed, fpecvda* 
tive yet pra^eal, refined^ yet rational 
and ju& He reafons with ftrength and 
^Imnefs, debates with temper, coittra* 
di£ts with decency, eenfures with mo« 
deily, and condemns with feeming juftice 
and impartiality. On thefe fubje£ls hir 
lordihip appears to great advantage, and 
worthy of our admiration ; adorned wttih 
ibl»riety a^d wifdom, with eloquence and 
authority, wi& the gravity of a fenatofy 
the una6Fe(^d grandeur of a ftatefmant 
^d the port and majefty of a prince. 

Politics were indeed his proper ele- 
ment ; here he moves and. fpeaks with 
moft grace, ^nd appears to the greateft 
gdyantage, Jle is clear, yet eJegant, 
-. ■ ^ cafy 
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cofy yet ftrong:,-— explicit enough and 
wafpimsy yet rnth ait tkat proper lefiuve, 
diferetion, decency and dignity,^ which 
lie aicribes t6 Lewis the XlVth; in 
whD&: diaazSter he is happy enough: 
md if he is not the moft majeftic writer^ 
5ct he has moft the air of majefty of any 
aBthor I haw e^ner yet met with upbn the 
£eme jubied; and has tmd more to the 
fcooour of the Grand Monarque, and of 
&is me^fures and miniflers^ in - two or 
three pages, dian Vokaire has been able 
to fay in two not inconilderable vohimes. 
' In thefe Letters on Hiftory, where 
poEticB tkve the fobje^, you have a fine 
range of thought and comprehenfn^e 
niew of things ; and though cor^qed in 
the narration to the compafs of an abridg- 
nent, or lefs, yet exhibiting aW the maf- 
ter-ftrofces of a finifhed hiftorian ; equal 
Iplendor and foliditjr are confpicuous in- 
the fentimeet and didion. He does but 
touch, yet touches fo delicately,; and 
with fo fine aliand, the great and ciapitaf 
^oni in the political c&ama) as to throw 

light 
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light and order upon a whole feries of 
ercnts: — whether thefe indeed were 
thus politically modelloi in fad, as they 
are in theory ; that is, whether they 
were projected -mth the views, conduced 
with the fagacity, and attended with all 
the confequences afligned by his lordihip, 
I will not prefume to determine. But 
his genius- is not lefe diitinguilhed in 
modelling his materials, or arranging 
them already prepared to his hand, but 
covered and difgqifed by ignorance, mif- 
take or mifreprefentation, and in giving 
them all a caftof nature and probability. 
He is better at a political map, than an 
hiftorical draught, — a better judge 'of 
meafures than manners, and who would 
take more delight in unravelling an intri- 
cate thread of negociation, or an obfcure 
intrigue of policy, than in exhibiting to 
public view the brighteft blaze of heroic 
Virtue, or unaffefted wifdom. And 
hence we need not wonder, that Ma- 
chlavel and Tacitus were his lordfhip's 
^yourite authors, 

But 
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But bis excellencies, ai a writer, arc 
not confined to politics, and political fpe- 
cuiations : he has with mucE elegance 
reprefentedy or rather exjpofed fchool- 
divinity and metaphyfics : hi$ reafon 
and Hr rhetoric are both. ufefuUy and 
feahd&mely eriiployed . upon this occa- 
fion ; azKt fubtilties and nonentities e^^ifl 
no where &> gracefully, ^^ in his Iprd- 
itiip's confutation of them. The fcan- 
dalous corruptions of chriftianity by the 
chufch of Rome had been abundantly 
dii^layed by the proteftant divines, by 
thofe of the church of England in parti- 
cular; yet hi^ lordfliip's teftimony to 
thofe corruptions, deduced from perfonal 
pWervation and hiflorical records^ and a 
particular develppe of , the intrigues of 
emperor^ and popes, is by no meana 
QCtfitemptible or inconfiderable ; as the 
lord Bolingbroke bad no party or paffioa 
to fcrve by his judgment on this fubje^, 
nor was prejudiced in favour of any par- 
ticular communion of chriftians. Hi^ 
indignation is here proper j his figures 
j^agnificent, mafterly and ftrong; and 

if 
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if d'Hoibein. is a great ariginaU my 
lord is a copier or commentator, whom 
few can equaL If he u any where 
more happy, ft is in the pi&ure he has 
given us, of the foily, foppery, fopttf^ 
fiidbn and idolatry of the church; jof 
RcMne : here we perceive lie' drew fteia 
the life, and had liis fuhge^' clearly be* 
fbrefcim. The pencil plays its ^rtiti 
the moft admirable manner-: the i^aturtt 
are ftrong iand ftriking; the coldutl 
gltrw, and the figures move*' The fub- 
jed was iiideed proper, and fuited to hii 
hand : fpiritaal truth was not to be ejt^ 
prefied, but a gaudy, and a pompc»sr& 
ceremonial to be defcribed; a ^mplQ 
where ihai*ble, guilding, imagery, ar- 
chitefbuiie make fo principal a figure; 
rendering it a fcene, much 'more fuited 
for the imagination of a painter, than 
the habitation of a God. If his lordfhip 
is warm, it here becotnes him, and his 
fefentment is pious. 

He inveighs with propriety enough^ 
hecaufe with juftice, a^inft the licenti- 
oufiiefs of facred interpreters, and their 

arbitrary 
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arbitnlry practice of giving fo iliany: diC* 
lereht fenfes to the fame paffages of the 
Bible^ It muft be further confefTed, that 
much trutk has been faid by his lordfhip^ 
tfcmgh invidiouflj enough) of the coi> 
Jiiptions of the clergy: and ajs truth is 
always on the 64^ of virtoe, much good 
itife miy be made of his locdfhip^s labours^ 
on thif iiibjefl: :, it may teach this vene- 
able body> tf at this day they had need 
«f teaohimg, that by a conduct contraijr 
to thek profeflion, they give, oecafion t© 
the enj^miee of the crofe of Chrift, and 
arm infidelity with the keeneft weapons 
againft that church, of which they are 
meml^s and minifters. 

What his loidlhip has faid againft 
Gudworth and againft Clarke, fo far as 
the one or the other have made the prin^ 
ciples of morality independent on the 
will of God, appears to me juft and rati- 
onal : to charge this opinion with abfur*- 
dity and impiety would be uncharitable, 
as fome learned and good men have en- 
deavoured to fupport it. But we may 
aft, where is the pre-eminence and fu-* 

premacy 



yrenuMgr of J^^Uy tied 4oWft xo a Imf 
common to hiuifeify ttad Co &aii imA 
mortftl creatiares ? — ; Ot whete h tb6 
in6tia@iitj of mortals, confcnmngmtlicir 
coiidiud to the ibrder-^aind m^od of aa 
infinite and iiumortal God? Wfaiftttzai 
imaginiuaiois itfdlf cotteelveiA the tid^kn- 
£t5r bf iia€ur6» deta^li^ ffCH^, <^ i^aet 
{>tn4ent of the infitfite sind 2jl--;{>effe€fc 
<iJo4? OMabt the eflfea <Jf the conftiliih- 
ik^^ tl^ (idiTar&l Cr6at6r ? U U ilot 
fonic degfee of -pfefiini^on in tii, i^« 
aire cftefl at a 166 in biir e6:quiiics B&et 
the fprfhgi of human aftion and poliey^ 
to give law to the etwnal Mind, and pre- 
fcribe the ftiethod and order -of its opera- 
tions?'-*^ An heathen poet might dalni 
fbtne allowance in his e^ttravagancles ; 
but I muft think it unbecoming, and 
unworthy of the faith, or the philofophy 
of a chriftian moralift and divine, to ad- 
mit a better nature, and re-eftabiifh Ho^ 
iher^s Fate upon the throne of God., Tq 
talk of God's being obliged to a<ft accord-i 
ing to the nature of things, is fuppofing 
God an inftrument in the hands of ria- 
3 ture : 
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turc: 'tis fiippofing nature witKout ajo^ 
autkor, and \yorks before a workman' J 
'tis fuppofirig God a neceflary^ aoj: » 
voluntary agent, fubjea to si law before 
a lawmaker,^ tod dircded by a pliwi j^mt 
toeternity* - . „ . 

. . But if lord Bolingbroke feems to have 
Ihe advantage oyer his enemies^ and hn^ 
iaid many things well on this fubji^fti 
yet I muft needs think it the ftrangeft 
thing in the world, that the noble a^Athor, 
after fo eager a conteft for a morality 
dependant on the divine will, Ihould as 
eagerly contend againfl all moral attri- 
butes in the divine Being* 

To conclude this encomium upon his 
lordfhip, and his excellencies as a writer, 
it muft be acknowledged, that his abili- 
ties, as a reafoner, where prejudice, 
party, or paffion, or his lingular prin- 
ciples interpofe not, like mifts, to dim 
the fight, and mar his difcernment, were 
as confiderable as his other extraordinary 
endowments, on indifferent as well as on 
jDolitical fubjedts, where his great ftrength 
laHf. He lays down premifes, makes 

diftindions, 



fJifiifKdtions^. and defaces c^nclafipnajs^^ 
all die truth, acciiracj^ '^<ld regulaj^^ 
thougb without tiUe. pxam of th^^^fl^oft^ 
prccifc logician. , ' . ;; ,^.^ ,r :;[,,, 
V(€ haT9, Mly tp .exempt ^Sx^-^^r^j 
_ jhare of the applau|i;/yrhich .weih§5^il\ere: 
given to lord Bpliag^oJ^'fr pnif^lMjril^^ 

which' muft appjear ^^;ft fg^dejj . 4i)f^/tafts 
And jildgpiiebl^ |]\eei;|lotiri£h9 ftQic^rdkiH:]^ 
book learning, %n^ :pf daptk deplain^ty>9^: 
The author here lo{e%.ik:]}^m\:4is^t^.k 
or his ekqijspce i» ^^-And affe(^d,Lftft 
his arguiwntB are chiL^/|i s^d^p^fHcs^ 
It has more the air of the academjilhtu 
pfthe^ twtAf re|fo©€!i^,,xi^:.fober phSfofo- 
pher,;and looks!m{>re like ist: ftodiod^^ia^, 
niigM mpc^ a Ihefib.given,: thanthb' 
eS^pSt^ q£ real diilrefe, ? tsbsbe hitwcafSsaA 
timents.jof a Ibul : oTcrwhdnied;. wiiib 
ftirrbw; :Hc{)]aysimthhitdrabja^ iit^^ 
inlaying ^s un&emly tifacf txiflte ka^^tlaaf 
argues, ^ s^nd his aff!^d gmnidear ^\M^ 
alaoft to iteal burlefque'f -^ founding «;nd 
pcMApoii^, utlnaturallyiftwelied, cind'Ofut^ 
rageoufly.^ftoital, he pfQiirdfeesbtif j^pgh^ 
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ter ifaflfer than pity for Ae ftippofecl -ftrf^ 
ftiriri Fate aund Nature, and -tii6 ie^i# 
df fitun^ accidehtr, and a {huffled 'Wbrlcf^' 
which the philofopher calk in to hi» 
rlfefief/ wei-e-theftM catife dTcctaipliint 
to fif'l|96i:iil2ltive itti6d, in its fiifFe^ihgSNr 
^fe'ilrhich a fe#' BK^ <<iiafe olr ciiriei ' ' ^ ; 
rW^'jUS^ fkt^ oftferve cbn(*WlJrig^ 
61s inanner a& GtMe "dtdiSo^^ ^t lie 
gbe»^flau(^-^be%e t»d Ha^^eethk^ 
i^iiflfff&^pon it/ ttfes too ikmh^ ee^e-^ 
ttioh^r, ei^cunifl^itee and parade bcfei^ 
jMdiBrequ^at d^eiflSons ^tr.ht^^idei^ 
t^n k, to be Mid a juft^ o^ i, Aisifi 
wHttri ' - '--• ■ '■ <■•"■•• -'i 

- iHls Uu'ge n^dgsutifte of ticqvS^ knovr-^ 
kd^emade hii& too lavifii and ofteniaw 
tidns of k : Ixia. {>oli^ical caft, his .{^i^k>^ 
ibph;f..and inctedaliiy, his pride, pingUHt 
£&«•' ahd ^afiions break ia ^apoalnni 
w&b&htfi as it'«rere to diYerf Jiim final 
tfae-'.prc^iefad. bbjeft- of hid .enqisry: i 
fgi^ thH yiifh A particular ejre. to Jiia 
letters dh thci Study atid Uft €& WSknff. 
in wl)6«h» if it jnUft be adlowed.tbote «jr« 
mtoy |>e)rtiQcitt And valua^e. teSlsSiflttSi 

yet 



a|^jj^-;^f rop^f ftvwjpfd tKfm tip jpia^ 
man, who i^jp-fuhajS; a^ |ffojea. for HP- 
pJQl^^n|e%ia yirtH^^o^ wifdom, and 
io t^,;|;u<Jy pf hii^qry.- Sppiething Jie. 
U.a|^^ jSndipg pr. tiringing into. his' 

or to,<li:^ute», and wljiitli divert. Hmtpo 
oftenT aa3 too Jorie from liis* niairi piir** 
lliit. H^^ does hotyaIvs{ays ^ive the ijioft' 
aucn^n to jijiofe p^ifts of his fubjedii' 
yhic^ ar^ of the didff weight and im- 
pdrtancij ; ' 'hut fee^'idverts principatty tc^ 
iach iif^ve' tAtf^'faifeft^ occafiori for the^ 
dS^liy; OT Ss ^faRacity, poli6cal> crlticKW 
fiaeprti^iiy^ phil<l)fe)5hii6ai : heni^e-'iomew 
tlmeS^' hiitrekts'^ matters of importa^icdf 
irtfc^'^fg'toiitotS 4ftvki^ty with'ao air-'of 
QMtetBft^ wd irifiai widb an air o^ tm^^ 
fidC^i^^^ 'Hefaxor4c^ft matters, in Urn 
d^ij^G^b^ of tik work, as .may.^Yiy 
ofnftoii, 1:im9k1 itt«bS'Way for .li^a QWQ 
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gine how his attempt ^ to jnvaUdate tbe: 
atithenticity, and hereby the - authckity?' 
of theObfj^l, {hoaMenWiilix>ki^^ro4 
j^a of jMromoting the virtne arid 'wifdom 
oFmeti bythcfkrdyofhiffory/ ^ ^f ** 
We cannbt take leave of lor J Boling-^ 
brokers exceirencifid as a writer, witliouf 
mentioning his letter to Sir, William^ 
Wyndham ; in which hp has ihewri him- 
felf a matter indeed both in ftyle and ar- 
gument: he is convincing, as writing 
upon principles level to the comnion 
fenfe and reafon of mankind. He. Is 
rational without refinement, and polit|caf 
without' artifice ; eafy and natural, ye^ 
flrong and pecfuafive; concife and'abrMgr, 
ed, yet full and e:^refliTe^ h^ is ;free^ 
without liceiitiouioefs, hamoroua ^itht^ 
cut. lewdqefs—** bold without paradoXr 
manly without pomp or affe^tioii) mat^, 
fiiated without rage^ and. ai^l en&n^^f^ 
dot a caium^ator : he has? . the Ismgii^ 
and dignity of a ftatsficnan, and pre&mfs 
his temper and decency towards, his po* 
fitical adireriaties^ c£ this period, . ii&^r^ 

portion 
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^poftidtta^'be ihouia ftem to hate i : 
tftith amlieafoii onthia lidc againftthCTi^ 
he is ingetiaotis encnighi though wridng 
itvAd[eace'o£'p2Ay^ to eonfefs his own, 
and the felfiih, anibitiQus and revenge- 
fhl^iftWftrrbf all paiiies. He vindicates 
1mnfelft;^ith' fufiicient vigour and abili- 
tifes, again^ the earl: of Oxford^ and the 
Cihevalier de St, Geotge> whom he ex- 
pofes* noir without fome wit and humour, 
and without that enveribmed rage, and 
illiberal fcurrility with which he loads 
his aflumed adveriaries, the divines* 
His defcriptidn of the meafurcs taken by 
the court of the Chevalier, and by thofe 
of his party, is natural, ftrong and ftrik* 
ing, ias evidently taken from life and 
nature, and an inftant view of things* 
He feems tQ write with a heart morq at 
cafe on this, than on other occafions : — 
^lerhaps the prefent fenfe of royal favour, 
jind the profpedb of future peace andfecu- 
irity^t hcMBe, had fweetenedhis humours, 
and compded his fpirits, ruffled by the 
fufpenfe, turbulence and difgrace of his 
D 3 late 
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late adfenttirc^abtbafli -— r- Tbe moral of 
the wlK>le ■ ■ '■ The alarm, fclmdcd tti 
Britain df tlic danger to be appreiiended 
to hdr religion abd , liberties from die 
•fovereignty of a popiih prince^ may well 
^tone for the noble authdr'a pdUtical 
^efeftlon in this inAance, to which ev€»y 
lover of lis country,' as wdl aa evecyreajrr 
der oftafte i& obliged for <Mie^of the mxjA 
inafterly compofitions of its'kind if} the 
Englifh languagfe* 
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^^TAVIN G endeavourdd to 4o jut- 

J^ ^e to cur noble author'8 ftyle and 

manner, par^ukrlj in his faiftorical 

^and political woilts, we &all be le& liable 

*to &e objection of f>ard2flit7> in die firee- 

.^em we fliall now take with the phikda- 

-plier, in .his learned and laboured eflays. 

though his genius and original manner 

muftiie acknowledged, yet I thmk he 

has been an imitator, and much beholden 

to thofe who have gone before him, 

efpecially for his materials. Whoever 

comes after the author of the Eflay on 

Human Underftanding in the fame tradt 

of fcience, muft ftoop the palm to him, 

and be content with a fecond-rate fame, 

— as an imitator, at leaft a difciple of 

that great mafter: and whatever ingoii- 

ous life or more pleafing difpofition any 

future artift may make of theftream, we 

cannot view it in any fhape, without 

refledting on, and ccnneding it with the 

fiiift fource and fountain, Mr. Locke. And 

©4 lord 
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lord Bolmgbro^e^ though bis EHay i^ 
ftiled on Humaii Knowledge, yet lies un4 
4§t tl^cfame di&dvaatagi& witir qtibers, 
that hiefu« Qnly a labourer in the mim 
ivdimhi another difcoyered and opeijed* 
In what; he has faid <^ infetjijdjyfidaqs 
and the quibbles of. ^ic, he had Senoca 
and Mpntaigiie ior faia tutorsi and ha$ 
notlfliewn niore wit on thi$ fubje^, thap 
the ftoic in hia ik^er ^mood ; though \tf, 
degaaoe of roanner, it jnuft be owned, 
he far excels both ):he Ron^an and the 
Frencl^naq. He ha$ the naturalifm an4 
fceptical turn of Tacitus, without his 
excufe, and often the fhort contraft and 
^pigrammatical turn with the fcurrility 
and vanity of his favourite author, but 
with le/p delicacy, lef$ modefty^ ^nd 
more malignity: for in prefumption^ 
In maU<;e, inveftiv^ and vapity^ Jxe h^ft 
outdone, I think> alj the writers, even 

of hi* PTw^n fedt, that ever went before 

» 

liim^ IJoweyer a§ h? ha? improved Hpqn- 
the manner of his pjredeceflbrs in infidt^^ 
lity, iq Ije hap diflFufely coiQinentedi upott 
itbcir.m^tefials } fpr I cannot fay, that. I 

have 
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"fcavc yet found one new ebjeftion male 

hy lord Bolin^roke) againft either tlie 

Jcwifh pt Chriftiau religion. MoR, of 

d^ philofopher's objeftions againft Ghri^ 

tianity are as old as Julian and GdiuSf 

jgrom whom he differs little^ but in greattr 

incredulitf^ and in denying what they 

iiddmuch belter opportunity to difpule 

ajQid difproTe, but admit, viz. the adual 

miracles done by Ghrift and his apodles, 

as recorded in the NewTeftament j vrhofe 

C(mtents they alio allow, and authenticity, 

and only deny its divine authority. In 

other rcfpeflts his lordfliip has copied 

them as fervilely as he has done Tindal, 

il> extolling the peifeftion and fufficiency 

of the law, and confounding it with the 

fight of nature ; though Tindal in other 

refpeflts, and even in tl>e indulgence he 

plekd^ for% to the appetites of nature, is 

a' faint compared to lord Boijngbroke. --- 

JSpinofa feems to have been his favourite 

alnohgll the philofophical, I fhould fay 

the atheiftical, as T^acitus was amongft 

the ' hiftorical writqs. By a perufal of 

'|he Atheift^s Tradtatus Theologico -PoH- 

'- '' JUcug, 
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Teoojnmei34 morality, fo tha* with lefe 
.ofFeOiCe, religion may be wounded and 
jdemoliflied ; that a kncrw^lcdge of Ga4 
iriay l^e preached, yet OQufined to a know^ 
kdge pf natui:^: — that they have bepn 
vjbng ^a eeflife^ed, who h^ve thought 
,4hemfelvcs the darlings of Jieaven, anid 
.that thfi nniverie.was made for man, ooe 
,€£ th^ jsmf\ inoonfiderahle creatures in 
It :-*^tl]^t mtr^cles a:nd newdiipenfatiqns 
.haye beenj;i;^ftted as abi»j:d and impoffi- 
ble, from the immutability of God, and 
the no efficacy of miracles upon the If- 
raelites, objected : — • that the who|e hif^ 
torypfMofes, the prophet8,'and Chrift 
,Jefus, has been denied, from fuppoiiid 
..oppofition of it to the genera] courfe. of 
the material fyftem j and that the Penta- 
teuch, Jofliua in particular, has been 
charged a jj a late forgery jumbled toge- 
. ther by Efdras, 

That ^* the divineknowledge is without 

.ideas,'^ ah inge^iious and fenfible writer 

tells us, is. the pure,/wn4oubted oflFfpri^g 

gf lord Bo|ingbroke'jS own invention* .1 

conceive 



<X)nceifie.kvisiKtt: Hobbs had £ud tlie 
^&me: things had excki^edy as well as 
. his lof dfhipi scU moral attributes m the 
Ddt7^. and reduced -i^l our kaowledget 
coBceroiQgthefuprefiae'^mg, to this,— • 
That there i« a Qod'* : ;as the fame 'HQbbs 
might p:^ hh bfdihip tte bints, or the 
lescample of abu(ing the uniye]*f|tk% -a^d 
pf treating all thofe who differed from 
htm, as learned lunatics; Dbn QuiKOttd^, 
&d t*— rAt for thediftipAibn his iordfli^ 
makes of all enthufiaftr iieii^ naadaimi 
iquoad hoc, thougSi ^in otlier refpefib 
.decent^ modeft and ^itideiDJ^ he is obliged 
for it, and many other remaji^ iwfaich 
he gives ^s his own, ^ cbncemxng the 
propagation of religion by force, to Mr. 
Sale, in hk preliminary difletlation to 
Jxis tranflation of the Koi-ah, ' "' ^ 

That fchiere is n^ iftrelilg^nt -ftting, 
which judj^eih 6f the goodnefs, or malice 
pf htraran a&fotos, is no novel ofiituon. 



f Hobbs Tripos^ |>«j69, jto. 
f Tripos, p. 67, 

though 
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though his lardHiijp Mghtrefytdih the 
iaore, as it is tfie pfeient* orthodox' feith 
of the Siamdis, as monfieur Lbubcre ac-^ 
quaiiits us' in his account of the Idngilom 
6f Siam * : the fame author too fomiflied 
the philofbpher with that curioiis anec- 
dote in the religion of the Hottentots, of 
the two principals-^-or theCaptaih above, 
And the Captaift beiow. The joke was not 
here to be loff : the term Gtptain employed 
oh this occafidn, having in * it ibmething 
ridiculous, when applied to 'our ideas of 
the fuprcme arid . infinite .Beilig, was 
enough to jufttfy the ftilthor's impiety, 
and to manifeft his wit and.frpe fp.irit, in 
cafHng off all fear both of God and the 
pevfl. 

; rThere is fomething fingujarly fiifioge- 
!iuous in the phiiofopher'?/ tfcwduft in 
iCombating the caufe of Chriftiattity and 
Judalfm : I mean not in his giving othpr 
IHBii's pbie^ions a$ his own, but in care- 
fully retaling from unbelievers of every 
^ge and nation the moft" groundlefs infi- 

• p. 380. : 

1 ' nuations 



he.liidieir^d them truc^ ; 1^154 rboldly Htgjjr. 

axk^^U7;<^^Jt€d, as if jdif^ itiU^ re^UM^ ^ 
iQ th^f^lf9rcei and,|kadt^yer received < 

any ;a^fTW?rf::T •:;;;; ..— r ;'--- r • , ' .7;,::; 

r But ?yliat>jfivpriife* ^ftj^aioft,. is, tiat^ 
locd'BolingbcdkKi 4-? a ^iitfeiiigi^i ran^' 
geniu^ follu^liipe, fliouUfubjb6t.hifl)£:l£ 

ety ofrzxibsjdBg ti^ivtrhings, andcoin^ 
piling luid prodiicijD^ • t? die 'uroifUt'thet 
crudd aiid'fliki^ obferaations and dbjecMi 
tionsi q£ mbn^i whom >oiiBny.dther fobjaQD 
he w(Mildiluivet^ted^m'|i^^ ofhiami-l 
ledge, litsttttdQS kodiec^ieKkt; as tto 
ffloft tonteinptibte bf'dfoir'idnd. rHenrc 
)tou.fee tfaeiarm.of Hef eul^ etivplaytBiii 
not to cleanfe the fiable ofrABg^us, but 
to gather up the rankeft ordure, left by 
former occupants, and to prefent it as 
the moft precious ointment^ for the refec- 
tion of his readers. Yet: ftill a Boling^ 
broke appears even in this dirty work : 
his philofophical labours contain a.comr. 
pleat body of infidelity ancient and mo- 
dern : 
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dittai and if 1^« arm& he hakmifkif&if 
agjiiafl reHgibn, are borrowed, «hfey bave^ 
r60ei¥ed froM hia^kaa^s^an^^ol^albi^ 
i]^Ien<k)r : iind if He his not nlways m«^ 
nagfiit tbeiii Witk Aoref dextferityv^ lie hatf ^ 
pufhed them with more hardindsi'fetrp^^i 
pU% dbd^^^ifOtff^ than was^^vtt ^bne 
Hfi siuf {Jtre^edibg chamj^btij^^ ! Tlieyl 
wdie indedd: but dWarfe cur fr^i^iek i fan^. 
cegifKHbed wtthifin; ia i«4>^b&daf;:g£iiiiiax 
and dckpieoBqcv* i Morgan js ^p&k^ ^ Tladati 
is {laboured, olang^id abd -hmvy^i Middled; 
toals) 00L7 iicrtiJuKiripid» 9^ Sh^ftefkuirjr; 
cofad>fflff aiida|ib£kd/r.Ai£d if dm atrms c^ 
infiddityi. ocimUiitd'asid cooduifttd uf^erf 
tiie-haAncra^i^ldixl Bolii^bfi^il ar^^ii9«[ 
fittd^8fid:al»d-?f^n&o^bu^v<:it^ia^ j^t^ 
vfisfyd alone^^Jlfaat thq^i'Bni.d^Qedr 
againft Heaifeii'* ■ '..':':A> 'ji ' -f 

• * . . . i 
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rT^liOM tTjie manner Wfe'iird ^co'me to 
-»^ tfee niatter^^ from tlie %rni *t^^ 
&itd^lbr(i;i^o^^^^ lii^ wbi^ks;' 

~ from tIfC iiot^ writer 'to t!ie m:ti^ 
j^hiloifdjpKer :^-;- Aiid ' ^WhitV changie* OT 
^Karaaer RafvdVe hereV-l *' ''- ' • -^ 

- . wT.. .v-^?t- AJ^s ^^hoy fallj'n from hioi ^ 
Who lately in the haapy r^ms joF'Iight, 
Cloath'd with truhfcendeh\ Sf ightnefe, didft outline 

,^Hijp.,][grdil)ip'^ work^ ar^ called phjfoj 
^fl^ijii^i , i)^^ thejr are not . gf operl;r. '^nd 

indced^^fia.4n,^i^.inoji^ but makes, ^ 
tiwy little ip^ ,of hif .learnc4 labpprs,* 
whiCibF cQnfiil rather x)£ obfcryatioiis ^j 
l^S^i tpftcuricaU ciiticaly and poli^cal^ 
logical, philological) j)hyiical and m^f^ 
phyii^. He telU us fometimes, an4 
with fecflaing ferioufhefs^ ^^ that all tho£; 
♦* ftudi^ which have no intention towards 
** improviflg. our moral charafter, Jiave 
^* no pretence to be , called philofopbi- 
. a ^^«1;'^ 
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^^ cal ^: '' and he condemns, or ceaSoMd 
all knowledge ^' in compao'lfoft of that) 
^^ which tends to make ns happier aii4' 
** better." His lordftiip therefore htJ 
not) by his own confeffiongr thj& cleareft^- 
title to the name of philofopher, who 
through the greateft part of Kis . pofthu- 
mous works, has employed hi^ labour to 
deftroy all moral virtue in man, and all 
moral attributes in God. Tf ** the true 
** and prqper objeS of the application of 
*^ our. minds, is a xonftant iniproyement 
•* in . private and in public virtue, f — and 
*• ftudy fhould make us better men and 
•♦ better citizens j '* we' may - rt je6: hia^ 
I6rdihip*s laft prefent to the ptibtie, a« 
ibfel'efs, and pernicious to mankittd. 
- The ancient phiiofophers maile taidral 
virtiie, at Icaft their profeffion ;' ahdf^en 
the -moft licentious of themi- 116 *kfs? than 
Ihe ftoic, pretendfed to a fevdiit^iof man- 
hers : the difciples of Epicurus, fe^ve 
the credit of their fe^, attempted^ tfoflrcW, 

* Letters bn Hiftor^, Vtl. 11. pr6^4 ' -\ 
t lb. Vol.1, p. 14. ' ; 

that 
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ttgriltys'tva^dbar mailer's prad^i^^^ Bift 
iMaf modem pliilolbpher has no regard 
tfL9PP^f ^1^^^^ S — leases its nt large to 
aqumal inilmfts^ and talks fkmiliarly of 
1^ \gml of punch) and bottle of fade; 
yfA^ ih i^K>ther.mdod$ lie can upbraid 
thep^krchy forattiereenatyTirti»e» in 
i&ing btead to drt, and raimentto pntthit 

He appears^ fr(nn his whole manner^ 
to have intended more the potiip of hiff 
laarning^^ than the iblidity or ufe of it. 
He has not» that I remember, iDdvaaced 
one new troth, or coi^&rmed an old one i 
and is a mere critic and commentator oil 
other men's opinions, whofe worka he 
feems to have read with little other view^ 
than to diftinguiih himfelf, and to expofii 
the i€& of mankind) as knaves, orfools^^ 
or ma^en^ 

The province of philoibphy, of bldj 
was to inftrud mankind: his lordfliip's 
purpde i^, to undeceive them, and to 
expofe the common delufion& Philof(> 
phy pcofefied its defign was, t& promote 
truth and happihefs: my lord leaves you 
oitirely for your advancement in thefet 
E to 
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tft piejFf m^rgr.J\^:m^^.Pi'\mi^ 

irQsk» -viiik. Hmo: aate^rrrl could, ney^i 
i^Bdi< 4ijiM tJidir gODfliime v^e^ and ^ lair«» 

Whescin it pceQife^ (ooiifts^ what aJ» 
ifB principiesi hs^liencfidal effsfta and 
hajppf tendoifij to impove^ the inoidt 
^d a«traAO« the kappinefe^^ «f -maaltind^ 
are as much unknown to me> a^if^ tli^e 
phiiofoph^ ^ad kieMei>du'-bwn hi^ithoHghte 
upon papeiC : Ffaifo f epfay o£ Mifl^^ 
propeidyiiK calted^ efpecia^ vif we pofi)' 
&iie it to thfr p«)»:v«i<>e »7' lim-J aUt^ it, 
that of phyHes, ^ the leaft and «hi «ii«|t 
iD<piifideraj>ieip9Sl of his .^y^wkS)^ and he 
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liaa done bttle' wmt npoa the fubjtd, 
tiba dbferre trpoa the ofafenrations of 
others ;--rlie has no^, dimt I know, . made 
6nc dilcovlfcry ia iiatuce, or ih one i&*^ 
Jibeace edfoirdod or imlirOTcd mxxisi^^ 

Ai «o ifhtprm^cy he tuts affigued to 
iHm fitvcturke dKme, I know not trfernce 
h0 derlvei^ its title t not from th^ digAkjr 
of the fiibjeO:, >& ftiould &em-*^nor from itf 
Jiacieot pr«»i)fioo8, but as oneTniy tc»r 
foui^bly iiiiagirie> from the dignity ^ni 
pretenlioQ$ of its author* Lord BoJin^ 
tfoke wjW the firft f^ilafopher> who 
"(iiwihff felMes, the a>furditiesi the nud* 
nefs of ail his predeceffors, and ujoder-* 
took); ia. ^n9» :^> ^ maiakhul, to remove 
the wmw<m «rfor. Had his lordfl^i^ 
called his wcik, tHe FJrft TheoJogyi 
thov^li tlite term is obooxiou^^ it h;»d 
bdtter.anfwered iiff defi|:r»; which feema 
to baTe te^n »ot.i5> much agajioft Del 
Clftea an4 M^l^-anche^ as agaioft 
1^9f» apd the PfropbjHSi Paii and J6(i}«> 
iind .^ genet^d fuperflj^tiiwi and impiety^ 
which their do<Striiies and opinions have 
occafioned throygh tj?.e terorld. 
K : E a Othey 
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Other writers have adorned morilkft 
and recommended virtue, by clegancte 
and example;— by exhibiting, In the 
fairefl: colom-s, thti happy fruits, atid 
lovelieft draughts of it,* in ibe chara^ra 
i^moft eminence: his lordfliip^s labours 
are little relative to morisdity and wtuej 
and' you will find yourfelf entirely mil- 
taken, if you ftudy the Firft Phifofophy, 
with a defign to better your heart, or 
advance your happinefer no man ever 
did more, to difcourage and diftrefs the 
virtuous, to confound the weak, and to 
confirm the wicked, t3ban Lord Boling- 
broke, 

' The bufinefs of the Rrff Philbibphy is, 
it feems, in its beft and proper exet-cife, 
when it acquaints you, that you arei ta 
make ufe of your eyes and your fenies, 
and to examine the phsmomena, by ob- 
fcrvation and experiment. Does the fig 
pleafe you?— ftart up and examine the 
tree and the place, where it grows i* 
there you are to ftand ftiB, and advahde 
I • • - - 

• Vol. n. p. 88> oaavo. 



YQQ» would be a proceediog uqpfurdooaUe 
i^the Firft BhUofepliy ;► whc^ bufiaef^ it 
^^ e»jhi<feCk)d from aU his works: for 
iS!»^ h Democaritoa cx>mmendedt and 
Aoajoagoraa; that if, for dwdliiig on 
&9ond. caufes, without' rdpcGting ..the 
irftirr^nd yet our apthor zffe&s fin* 
cecelytd himour thole philoTc^hers; who 
h^TCLendeavoured to raife the dioughts of 
vafifli by their diicovenea> from &e pha^• 
nomena, up to the author of nature; but 
^la .u$9 I think wHho the. faQiehiiQIth, 
that a^Soyle, a Ray, a Derham and 
Nteunty t were not watrted to convince ua 
of this (e^r^xiA^nce of, an intelligent 
Bieing, the fidl caufe of ^1 things. 

- How unhai^y is it for tie fame of 
Plato and lusfollowers^diat they fhould 
incur Lord Boliiigbroke^s cenfures, for 
not cis^mng themMres to phyficsy when 
their profefled defign was but to teach 
men virtue, moral and divine ! Unfaa^y 
Socrates, who confined his leffi)ns cf phi^ 
jbi^hy to ethics, and who with fince-^ 
fk^j perfeverance and 7eal> dedicated 
, £ 3 . himfelf 
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i^sti^kxh ktiA ^«d a. nofifr to it* whm 
hlfr n^iAe eai|»1<^ii£eik ihduld tusvc tetny 
^eoor4^g 10 <»r iiolde loect, the ejEomiaii^r 
tbnofcbi'parealiiatiDe. He iaiendai 
tt> ingvilw die moral d!^£^ of moiii^. 
kfi]id-''*a kcbqicr) ataovi&igtp Ijo«^B<ilii^~ 
bi^r Vbkh doEW d^l@n!IS& tolw-^ldl 
pMloid^y; yet lieU4{>ndeiia(ed4}jfd» 
icmti 'I;(^ B^inghrt^c foe ceimipliai^ 
philcf(J|)iiy, by aot. atteadittg to .die'^ 
t«ftIgtfCtdfi of natitfal j^r^pefliesv 
Ir iStiKf be well eit^^edt that the &«Ul« 

fck ^h idegraedaition of momUty, And 
thb JfUpeFior 2Menfiofeli€ calllr^, ^d th<l 
ftudy of AAteae, We Are, it ktsix^t t:^ 
Vave. ^"tir-llboi^r forc^.piuas: *■> vre 
f< fhall b0 always ieddaai^ %l.b^y mid 
^* aljways lo-fedt f.'* ' Hert ^-e 3Play r<^ 
fidsfie^: thb is tlie folid fbutkdationi 
ridrareo* tKd mind may repic)fe itfelf. Otif 
i^opefktkers have bees ^xMi a» vfe pa^jF 
'faC) ai^di nil ge n fafjitions yet ^o «ono)e, 
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aeaktr ^ea. kS^fdM<v£ eikiftt* iUB to ht 
ttBUk^M^JSnA^smA ib dftk fttm ihi^ 
Wpffiarh^^i&§\i£i t!iMbflill^iik«« ftt&oft» 
kttdAilt (fi^swrd^ld^ jb ^dm ftmiK a4» 

iKr P)gfe^ ftt i§am»c6^ and aftMr «tt 

lli& IniSi dot ^6 iisy^ jilf lAoift '^vAMtiiy xj£ 

Wr ^ aft'J^H^ filfcy l« m tMtt \\aA 
^ nUm-^mkiriis <im^i3miQ» vot- df 

«4s he caH^«d Hte fcie^iS4«Mii a« to ifefihu- 
atfij tfed*' ^ i^ fefe, Afld dl! wc kn6w, 
iWifb^ inrfmorc than diifcdp**®*^ ^^ ^^Ife;- 
toJod; aViVJ-'tkatifath lsm^d§6 h hcmi 
c^tt- fuflh:ieiit "tel- u8, Rngfe God iis UW 
ttoth6t-, tteit iij, bf thift dfecfeption. 

- iShniiihi •^idmit thii htrmuatbh, wW 

^ilWUid'be the conrequentfe) but that the 
infiuu at or - is the moft impuden t -df- 
degmatifts, m aSe&JAg t6 vindicate the 
Ifiiths of God, and banifliing the errors 
E 4 , of 
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^£ mankkidy yribm aU he ^writw, iaitd'dll 
we ready may be nothkig but drhifito 
and fiUhoodi He oncourages tbfl jftudy 
nf pbyilcaji knowledge?, as if it ffiflp-V 
thfi only ko^wkdge .vc»ftb»Mquiring^^i^ 
he particularly ooqimeodiB ^ ^, : esperi^ 
mentaU as the only method to proe«^4 
by: yet after all thi^ oiir experi|iiittt$ 
and our knowledge may be good for 
nothifag;»-n'^ for furd^er difcoveries of 
♦* the phaenowiena,'^ we 9re told,: ^ may 
^* contradifl; the coodufioas dr^w|i by in-*- 
*< du^on from obfervations and e^peri^ 
f * meats, or fuppofmg no fmch diibov4S' 
^* ries to he made, other concluAonsinay 
♦^ he deduced from the fame phaeiiomena^ 
^* or otjier caufes of them may he affigpr 
♦^ ed, for ought we know," Thus while 
bis lordfhip would be thought to mortify 
our pride, he on|y betrays hifi ovfn; 
^^ the ancieiit philosophy," he tells 19&, 
f ^ was but the rattles and baubles of tfee 
♦^ infant world;* &nd even the .latfjft 

♦ V<>lf I. p. 49&54. 



iTi^b^am t)r hffotiH£» m«y sia^ht at- 

T^^^hfii enqumes asid philofq^cal IpeoH 
-^&ti6n^ to which his lordihip would con^ 
•' fibte' u$, iMlaldy fuppofe them puifued 
Wi^^fqper ^Accek^ be both mdkfs and 
^^lwedIefa«*-'^^^Fcir let us hear his own 
iWinrds, ^ Att-a^ion» which gives v» the 
.,f* idea ctf a caufe, and which may be, 
U^^ notwithftanding all the filly abftraft 
< f^ . reafonii^ to the contrary, a real pro^ 
^ pcirty of msttter, will give us t^en the 
^ idea of an effed, as this new caufe 
--^^ .mujl do in its turn, as foon as fome 
. ^^ further caufe is difcovered, and as that 
** further c^ufe muft do likewife, as 
^^ fome other ftill more remote is brought 
^ to Jight/V Such is Lord Bolingbroke's 
philoibpher ! a man who of ajl men liv- 
ing may moft defervedly be ftyled a foo|, 
if to weary one's fclf for very vanity, 
jind thi? knowingly and profeffedly, may 
liefervc the title j he would much more 
merit the charafter of a wife man, who 
^ould fct down contented and acknow- 
ledge hi$ ignorance, at the firft ftep of 

' bis 
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his ^ttqtiiriie^ a<kl tht fitil fok«Ciil^a^ 
atid caufes, than He wha&6«td fOih^htk 
^t^lait^ with mi!C&.ia1ioiiraiBJ>firii^e> 
tfa^ugh ktet^l pmgf eiSitte A^8^ or Jtinkb 
^ beiiig) and he at kft dbKged f€^ nl^t 
the &me ackn^^ledgfReiitw TUs i& 
indtcA tertalnly bette^ thiHW-fkl^t «fe 
fame it)und for liFei and find yoirffelfa't 
laft where you fitft ftawed. Fbt ftrpl^ie 

wfe pulh our enquiries faf dftd *^ide, knd 
attempt to follow the phflofopher in his 
refearches, into the hatiifat iriJ- ftifcta* 
phyfical world : what is t& bft thj? ftiiit 
of our labours, or the rdfiilt uf^ Our 
difcoveries? His tbrdfliip tells you: 
" that what has exiftence, eiiftS; and 
** that what has no exiftence, exiils 
^* not ;— ^that fenfual objeCts are t^e ob- 
*^ je£ls of fenfe, and otjefts krlowabli^, 
*' are the objedts of knowledge :** lii feoff, 
that what is, is, and that nothing tefides 
has any exiftence, but what exifts : which 
furely are notable difcoveries, and mtfll^t 
prove of great advantage to the learhdd, 
among whom^ according to his lo^dfhl^, 
there have been long difputes abotit i, 

thing, 
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f^dudi^g fAff^lity and thealggy^ ia to 
iQOQitraiSt, dc^ra^ei and abafe it* 3uch a 
phUofophy is a nan^e, a fou^dixlg name^ 
^od little njjcMrei- and lord lBolii>gbrokeji 
with all his reform, is as much ail onto^ © 
j|ogift, aad an ontoibphift, as any he ha^ 
cenfuredi the, ^reat point he labours, 
an^ tl^e opimpiEi or do^rine which he 
pomhats ihoff, is that of general and 
abftrafk i^pas, independent of, and not 
idfeduced from particular fubftances. 

Now let the t^th be on i!?vhit fide it 
inay, or let us fuppoft. lord Boljngbroke 
a conqueror hi the wordy controverfy, 
what mighty* adyanf age wiH hence accrue 
tq human j^npSvleidge ? Or fay, that 
^owlcdgc Ts^ hereby improved : fe it 
thereby increased or advanced to a pro- 
portion |hat may ^ejferye tl^e name of 

wifdom? 
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unSismil A tnfidita; thittwiii)jilftiff jdi 
die noi&f andaii the iaboar it Imfi occoht 
femed ; (foir the patfidt it aotteore^nks^ 
foeist or pathetic- ia fiq^port of tbef dyisgf 
irirtiies, and expiring^ IibeFtie& c^ Ofeat 
Britain) — or is it a Trifdem, worth all 
this contention,* zeal and boifling^ ^at 
gives' you not one ufeful leffon in life; 
jaeither conveys, nor confirms one moral 
cr religious truth ; xxot in the leaft cOri-i 
tributes to remove vice or mifery, or to 
promote thevirtue and happmefs of men ? 
The metaphyseal abftraftions of his lord^ 
|hip, and of thofe whom he oppofes, be- 
ing alike ufelefs to the benefit of cgmmon 
life, and to the promotion of morality^ 
l»ct then the noble conqueror advance 
with abfiraft ideas^ and fubftantial forms^ 
with tabliaty, and gobliaty, dragged to 
his chariot^wheels ! The moqfters you 
|iave fubduedl^ my lord, were of little 
prejudice, and indeed little known to the 
Wk of mstakind. They were at beft 
no better than amufements : — amufe^ 
j»ent8^ his Jordlbip' calls them, and ac- 
■ . . m knowi« 
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JckowledgeB^ thxt they imre taken i:^ 

mai ' laid i doxn^ like : rracnacea :- aiftA 

thoK^kfaeindi a. fevr pages before, h^ 

mented dieir growth and fpeed *; yet he 

now bwn9 ihat^ey were begun to grow 

^ut of date; a9 they oertainly never *tia4 

any legal flamp, or general currency, to 

the pirejtidtce of common fenfe, and die 

eommon intereft of mankmd. If soi^ai 

phyficiant and theologians are fudii 

wretched reaibners, and ccnstexnptihie 

enemies, a conqueft orer them can.dauii 

jx> confiderable merit 

IfitbeJaid, that by thi$ knowledge^ 

and regulation of our ideas, we are 

-enabled to rea£bn more juftly on other 

fubjeds, I think this difputable^ It i$ 

however certain, that this knowledge, ia 

which die lord Boling)>roke ihould f(^m 

{o great a mailer, has not removed ixt 

him. one pailion or prejudice, which are 

the great obftrudions to truth in our 

enquiries ; nor has he more precifioui 

xkarnels, confiftency and ftrength in his 

*■ ' ■ ' '■ I, ■ , I ■ ■ .. I » 

♦ Vol, I. p, 131, &c. 

^^gumeats. 
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mrgumentsti tbts t^ft vsba wn^ii kuDt^ 
4scd or 4 tlMtn&iid yotrs^a^oi,' ahd \toe 
flrengfira tb tliNi not itiibcriieMQ. 'woril 

PfiUofopIij wf» m k9 (rigM ^^ 

sncn 09^ or mnficm them m^ lft» ImoiifT 
l«ds^. tad .Imrfliip of th« sadsi-^tti t» 
iE]^&:u& them ih the duti^ri^ejrrotvcd t9 
fi)ciet7» and ta each others; . Jk \ta6 ftyM 
A^ guida cr art ef h&^ .aa fetd: doma 
from heaven to remove tUe ihift firfan 
liQman ejis^ to cjiore <xt cQhat&jiht ma- 
ii^nity) :iiid impotency of thi^ huanaa 
palfioiis } td 'tcich maa to ^ de%iie iptobN 
fure» and to conquer |)aia9 ib fcrtlff the 
heart againft^ visilfi terr^/^ tftiii glorjs 
and falfc infamy, to tepkiaf ihodcA/, 
greatnefs and fehquillky in tfiehuSian 
mind, ' to point out the way {& trUffif^ 
■virtue and happinefe, to imprcfs a feb^ 
tniflion m aH things to the divine provi- 
dence, and to refine and habituate thfe 
foul to immortal: expectations. Profeffbrs 

of 



)g#w> ^;^i«^a|^.Spfa»l^ FlalQ and 
\y a pn^ifcm of » 4^<»«iit ii^ veae 

^iomded-.to: pfajio&^izc^ It vraa in a 
leay jwMijanfascoixiia^ -tfadcr dignity^ aod 
vduic^fiu&d thmn tola chsa^l^ fiipetqif^ 
t0, tfaal:> ^kb tihe^ «3ocraife ftf K)f sA. afl^ 
diarity Qcmiiiifleriah pojtmr)' wycb fittf 
4eQreerof a iqutte, or the. applaa£t'«f 
oatioai oauM ^«a. ^;I it |i4tficUui» 
«Mfid.^lliar naikKLkonom flj^ti^hisn 
t@ tl^ir (Hgnlty, prtnees to dw faifiTe <^ 
^irce«$vi^} tknd fiaves and pldbdazis» 
^^ ifm ss9itn^oi bi'mdy a^d (Im fam« 

I ti?4y ^ in4Hlge4 wfejjfe I enlarge « 
ii»(09R^ pa. the «feiri«a«- of tHe iwpe»il 

Antoninda 
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Antoninus was in the main, a Cinctr^ 
and pradtical man ; his philofbphy mras 
feated in the heart, feated there as on Its 
Arane, from whence it gave laws to his 
thoughts, life and condud, regulated his 
paffions, allayed his refentment, filenced 
his complaints, and difpofed him to meet 
every fortune, and to embrace, as the 
allotment of jwovidence, whatever might 
hefal him, whether in life or death. A 
iupreme regara to the foul or reafon, that 
ray of divinity in man, and affection for 
truth and virtue, and a refpeft to the 
public intereft and happinefs, with a 
contempt of popularity or fame — x>f 
fhewy grandeur and falfe pleaiure arifing 
from an indulgence to felfilh and'unrea- 
fonable pafiions, to avarice, ambition^ 
and luxury, with t^e little moment or 
value of all the buiinefs of mortality, 
except the difcharge of our duty, are 
the ruling principles, that run through 
the writings of this royal philofopher i 
The leflTons which you every where meet 
with of piety, and fubmiffion to the gods, 

of 
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of good faith and jiiftice> mildi^fa . aod 
candour, humanity and tenevolence to . 
men, — and of modefly, ten^perancey 
fortitude and contentmenti and contempt 
of th^ world, appear to be all the trail- 
fcripts of his own pradioe : yqu obfervc 
little that is affeded, fwelling or pom- 
pous in his manner, that can perfuade us,, 
that vanity had any ij^fluence upon his 
compofition: all is plain and naturaU 
pathetic and fincere, . Where we have . 
a greatnefs in the expre£Gon, which is 
but rare, it arifes from the greatnefs of 
the thought, as in the following inftance* 
" The vaft continents of Europe and 
** Afia are but corners of the creation ; 
^* the ocean is but a drop, and mount 
** Athos a grain in relped of the uni- 
"'verfe : and the prefent inftant of time 
** but a point to the extent of eternity *.'* 

At other times if you find an expref- 

fion fomewhat raifed, afFeded and forced, 
it is owing to an unnatural thought, into^ 
which, he was warped almoft unavoid- 

• B;*vi..p. 36. 

F ably 
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ably by his philbfophy, which yet wg* 
the beft of his times^ and which, as t 
wife and good Hian, he adopted, in oppo* 
fition to the impious fyftem of £picum0» 
On the other hand) behold our noble 
Britiih audior in his effay on the Firft 
phUo^phy,^ fwelfed with vanity, and a 
confcioufnel^ o£ fupecior abilities, coo^. 
tending for or rather arrogating to him* 
fclf the prize of genius, wit and learning, 
at the expence of all that is dear, and; 
held facred with mankind, ' Omfound- 
iag the foul with the body, and degrade- 
»g the man to the brute^ leaving or 
rather Ij^ading both to the inflindks of 
nature for the role of their condu£l?, and 
to be purfued without fear or fhamej — 
ais being liable to no infpe^on, and fub- 
je<ft to no divine government, and with- 
out God or hope in the world* The. 
material and fenfitive is his l<irdfhip's 
firftji. and the only philofophy; aHbefides 
this, is, and h^s been fince the creat^prr^ 
of the world, niere ignorance or impo-^ 
fitioa— the dreams^ of madmen, the 

'iaventiox» 



iia^t^iaim Gi iUa?Mi and the delufion of 
ibofe r and ti^ &cl ftWB i^ {& &t from 
^Aving his lordftlp'^ pity, that k feeutt 
Mfthe^ a fi^, where he cxpadatM ^«itii 
|)li^(fl!ir«4 ^^ reapa all his triumph sxA 
glc^. The f^efledians o€ Antoiimusiare 
l^lcdnly: the refult ef oool and ddiieiate 
^inldng: all ia ftilt of reafon, goodoefil 
And publie %irit : odeifould not'uiiagine» 
tiat an^ Mapetdr,, living, ki the ipieaxiQr 
of a couirt, furrounded with armieaianii 
Ibtterers, waa fpeaHng^ but a jplkahfor 
pher T^pcd frcnn the kurr^ of the wotl&i 
arid wlifolly erigaged In the porfuit of 
truth and virtue. 

Qri the cofitrarfi in dur Bfitilh^ phi^ 
lofepMen the man o£ quaiityr maSe$ tod 
tonfpuruoufe a figure t he di£tatei like a 
priiice tohi«^flave9;-^or like ati initio 
lent, haughty and cme^ cdn^uerw, in^ 
iult^ ybii as a vanquilhed'aiid defpkable 
feneiiiy. • The Roman eftabfiffied Reafoil 
on its throne, aiid fhewS you where your 
real' ftrength lies: the Briton expofes^ 
and'feems to triumph in the vulgar igho- 
F 2 rancci 
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raace. 1>he laft woinkl feefti engjiged iti 
the purfuit of fpeciilative truth, the othtt 
is wholly intent on recomoiending fin- 
cere and pra&ical virtue : and while th^ 
.one would be thought to dete£l errors, 
the other labours to re&rm the vices of 
mankind. Antoninus infiib, that you 
are, and ought to afi up t6 the dignity 
of a man; Bolingbroke, that you arc, 
and may lawfully indulge to th^ inftinds 
of a brute* 

Thus then ftand the proofs of his lord* 
fliip's title to the name of a Philofopher. 
If the bufinefs of philofophy is to depre- 
ciate morality, and to fubflitute nature 
, and inftind for our guide, in the place 
of rcafi>n and virtue : if it is the bufineis 
of philofophy, to give the reins, to the 
paffions, and to reduce mankind to a 
level with brutes, — to confine all virtue 
and knowledge, both moral and divine, 
to a perception and indulgenoe of the 
natural fenfes — and to conftitute flcfli 
and blood, as the touchflone and proof 
of fpirit and fpiritual nature: ^f it is the 
3 bufinefs 
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bufinds of philofophy to exalt the body, 
and deftroy the foul, to take away all 
reftraint from the vicious, and all comfort 
from the virtuous and unhappy : if it is 
the bufinefs of philoibphy to deny God'a 
attributes, and his providence, and to 
baniih his exiftence frbm the world, -— 
then, and not otherwife, is lord Boling^ 
broke to be allowed the Firft Philofopher; 
for Epicurus fcarce Went fo far as his 
lordihip. 

View the ftate of liian on the icheme 
of this philofophy, and then you -will 
form a juft eftimate oif the wofrth and 
merits of the author : '^— A creature blind 
and miferabk ! -— aiRl to whom nekher 
heaven' taor darth can afford light or 
comfort I born levkh"- afphiiig &calties, 
to comprehend . nothing !3~- natorally 
fond of immortaJityV^^ticver to hc^ cA- 
feained : endowed v with, knowledge^ to 
know his wretchediiefs phyfical and 
moral! He feea: enoogh of God,^rto 
afccrte ia his Being :..he-fees tooJittIe». to 
. acknowledge hif attributes; God i* *11 
perfection; — but has no regard for man, 
F 3 ' whofe 
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whoft t6tn|>ofilaaQi is ipac matt«5 tt4 
Nktore ius mother a&d gtnde I All attim 
perrading) ^btA loft in the ii^tte lltab 
fttmnmds Ikim ! Anatomic tlie ^^^t ei? 
^tomd ; alternately toiT^ by rea^ aod 
paflbo^ the principles t^ hie fracne^ ted 
the authors of perp^tosl •diiipidrd^ y&t 
iMtJained by the Odd <rf order to fee aker^ 
apatdy tifPfed 1 ncrr £xpo&d to ettk^ 
ivhicix can be neiAer wfoHcif ndr foft-n 
fsned, nor cured ; and for which, be is Co 
fetk iiJ4 reinedy^ biiC Hi hidifel^ ^at is^ 
^hefufferer*; and to whom it ia fefiici-! 
^t consfort to refiedj thai: |f he is evil^ 
tsfttrmted i!7 the wprldi ^r- th^t« is oo 
haiinl done^ as the world !c^s 9<>t ma4e 
^ his S(ak6» Bior h« ](o be happy*! ; lies 
ia Atcddfully 16 «qJo^ th« benefits h«f 
recei!fQs^ aad if iolj&ry is ids lott and 
thft dsrft his revifc^y there tl^ Firft 
i^ilQ&|][^ leaTc^ihitti as . it finds . him,, 
p thank Cod for liie perfedicnk , of hia 
Mituiref and ttieiSKe^iia of hisi^piiMi^t^ 

^^" ■> ' ' ■ ' n il' ' T i I , I , . I .. , , >I M " '■■ ■» 

f vpt ly. !►; 31^.: t Vo|. ly, p, 333. 



. Sucli 4^e o^ JimQif^ j)iprt^,, payers 

^l^^tlf i^^^ ^is^.H^j^^^A ^nd the cu4 
9f his !(abPoars to l>€ a : vindication of t^e 
$auie of God af aixf^^.al^fls afid diyine«; 
This, too vras a piot)^ ^I^4^rtaldng^ in the 
ncilble iord ; hufi tbfia he ihould not have 
give^ w Qccafion,\pr ^idenc^ to. fufp^Qc 
fku he frequently take^ piu-t with the 
former againft the latter^ he Ihould not 
]bave attempted to perfpade mankind^ 
that tbeie 1$ no Go^ that re^ra^either 
their prayers or praKea; aor »iFeAed tq 
cenfure the Epicureans * for making the 
fupreme an indolent Being, and wholly 
unconcerned with human affairs; whUe 
he as peremptorily denied the .divine 
agency, helow the^here of thf»4nopa^ 
as Epicwus. ReHgton^ at bottpistV was 
the vgreat and grievous, mifchicfi the 
reigning^ poiFon, which had in&ded th;? 
whole race of naan# «ia which his fove* 
reigta antidote of the Firft Philofophy^ 
was to counterwork, and for ever expell* 
'■■' , ' — •■ — ' — 

* Vol. I^^• in iS3» 4. 

F 4 He 
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He treats witk- nioFe fe^ere laiiguaget 
^ mare prc^aae^ thofe chrifttans^ who 
made God prefide over Chance) and 
dircd it hf xnterpofkioQS of his provi- 
dcnce, than he treats the Epicurean athe-^ 
ifts, who afcribed the creation of the 
world to Chance, The procefs of theib 
men's ' reafoning he gives us with thnch 
texnper, coolnels and complacency; and 
leaves the authors, without the leaft re- 
flcftioh upon their perfons, or expref- 
fions of difrefpedl to their principles and 
opinions.* The philcrfopher Democritus 
is, it Teems, excufable, though he made 
too little mention, or no mention at all 
in his works, of the fupreme Being, be- 
caufe' theology was not his objedl: but 
the Pythagoreans, Platonicians, and di- 
vines are condemned for interefting God 
in every thing, though their profefled ob- 
jeft was theology. Nay, though Demo-? 
critus denied God, his ignorance, to be 
fure, deferves pity, becaufe others have 



» Vol. I. p. i68^ f 

4efame4 
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Ac&MxA ' hkn, and defervc abhorrence. 
Tbe genelral body of ma&kmd have^ ao 
cording to YAb IcnrdihipVieprefentation^ 
quite through fais wc^ks, been the defa- 
mersc to av^d the imputatioii of whidif 
the alternative radier ta be chofen, 189 
according to our pious theift^ atheifm^. 

This however is to be admitted, if at 
hie lordfKip fhould feem to think, an 
atheift may be a very good man: for he 
occaiionally argues for a' morality add 
love of virtue that may be true and rcal^ 
withcMit the knowledge, and even con^ 
fiftent with the denial of Godf, — So far 
he is conMent: but what a ftrange be«- 
ginning is here; and who could have ex- 
pected this, immediately after his pro* 
feffion of a general analyiis, and parti- 
cular defence of Chriftianity? — Or, this 
was perh^s no more than laying foun- 
dations deep, and like a philofopher;— • 
or, it may be the fally of a pindaric wit,» 
who in defence of the chriftian fyftem, 

r ' " - I II ■* 

yo|. h p. 90, 9x. t Vol? II' p* 288. 

yroiild 



tmsM rcrerfe tte Ibealiien nriiC of a }d^ 

His }ot-dflx}{i pviAidl At' 6me weiiibd^ 
«nd itcorameaded it to dohersi, in tfa^ 
^dy df nanire, wksbh Iw^ as a ftatcf^ 
xitan» pn^nbly {iorfiied in the ini&to(f of 
poliiiica. Here^ he co nfi dcrec l att that 
happened, tu the mdi^ai alid civH ^atrlii; 
aa the e&ift of human xontfiTaoce;— ^-^ 
k>f reafoQ and paffiob, without admittif^ 
God itito the foehef •— ^^ncc he was kd^ 
when he entered xxposk phHdfo^y, to 
txmfider »id accbuM foir th^ phsenomena 
in nature^ and mediantca} cauTes^ bf 
matter ^md tnotion) with litlle or no r?^ 
gaurd in fa^ hadt to the firft efiiciefiC 
Gtufe^ the maker tod mover of th« 
*rhole* 

After all dii«i I weuIdnROt charge 
Lord Bo|iQgltaok;e with atheism j he haSb 
• in (^het ps^i e£ his wods:8| ackliow^ 
ledged in the Arongeft terma^ and affc^ 
* * ' I . I ■ .1 i; III — 

♦ Vol. II. p. 289, + See ad voi. Lett. i>n I^ft. 
J ed 
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isi ^.6eScmii^:ifaikem^ .of .Ooil: hm 
his z God of lus own firrans^i i^^luoft 
iidsftitute if I^Mitre, ki^flnat (spDetatpiistiioa 
4^ "wbid)!. tnd fabottffioQ to wljdi^ 
leeixM to fCfoSA m hh ionU%V ftiS^ 
lbf>b}tf it^icn ami dcTotiaiL |Sor%aiiit 

fhUofoj^cm pmd devotees of tke fkntt 
^amp: LeibMtz ia ht^jpfaeodk* teil^fv 
0f 0tte |dbia Ja«iohisi Be&er» a f^nicbte 
permaa 4<^or ^^ cbf mift, wfaofe ad^i 
l^^s in pnftr htgsoi tilus? *« O hdkf 
f^ iQOther., Nature^ thou eternal K»dct q£ 
J< things:*'— tAnd the doaar had «te 
Itakily good feafon for his Ma^oer, whtftr 
ever his londfliip bad^ *^ tka£ Nature onglit 
fo forgive him hi§ fios, rcrf which ihe^fTas 

After all dus^ we may vrdi admire^ 
|it his Jordihlp^ mofkfty and conAfteiicy^ 
virfio could' ebcclami againft thofe^ td^ 
f|j(p!y-4|||?^«ffl^ they have to c<»'fiipl 

f Leibn. Tern. De Bon. Dei, p. 1125. torn. III. 
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the morals of soBaxij^^axid ixy bamih att 
fcafe of rdigianf* 

He affedft imleed iomctiixjics to fpeak 
aipbraidingly enough of' natural, eom^ 
pared with moral philbfophy^ and he has 
fatcly allowed the neceflStf, or mility of 
religion to the fopport of fociety: yet I 
cannot perceive, that as a 'man, he knew 
any thing morex)f private morality, than 
of dbriftiaa piety : he is not angry fb much 
.at the vices, as' the follies of mankind: 
lus head was IWrge, but his heart was 
little, and his paflions ftrong. Puhlfe 
gl(*yy public liberty, puWic' happinefs, 
are what chiefly feem to compofe his 
ideas df good, and great, and juft. 

True greatnefs was with hitn mainly 
annexed to the regal, and true wifdom 
tx> the minifterial admini&ration. Civil 
virtue, civil and natural good are all he 
&ems to have rdifhed, at the bottom. 
Natural inftinS was his guide,. and na^ 
tural happinefs his aim. I confefs, I 

t Vol. IV. p. 39I.J, 

defpife 
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defpife him* m the mcaneft of his klnd^ 
vrho could' foeafily adopt the mannerat 
and fo zealoufly contend fer the death of 
a brute. Of all the madmen he has fo 
freely cpademtted^ I know none moit 
nikuku&y fo^ tbm hialordih^ 

I cannot takeieaye of Lord Bolii^gfardce 
in ills phtlofophic charader, withouk ex« 
]preffing my ftncere admiration of the 'con« 
At^St of our greatBaconin the fame charac- 
ter. Hiejndureof aphilofopheris perhapa 
no vrhere better drawn than- by his pen« 
ciU and ia his own example* He ihews 
a love of, and lincerity for thte intereft 
and ad^vancement* without affedling the 
jpomp of learning: — he is free, impar* 
tial^ and an honeft cenibr of paft timest 
and without ill^nature or ill manners;-^ 
or the air and tone of a duSator;*— <leepy 
yet not myflerious, penetrating, but not 
abftpufej— ^great, yet not fweUing; ani- 
mated, yet wkh temper and fobriety;-^ 
copious without being tedious or .tautolo-* 
gical; his judgment is corred: and folid, 
with a wit lively and fuWi&Se, and never 

tempting 



L^, 



temptmghimtD a wiM^attdpro&M Vi6inc&4 
Of nide inMt upon iiipFei^tiitnga, for thd 
&ke oit the joke : &i§ inw^iiait»i]^ isi tl^ 
moft^ fruitfttl' aiitl extenfivcs tai^ag at 
large through aM the^ ftieaces, aU the 
times and regions of* the unii^rie} fiag«^ 
gettiif new thoughts ai^ii. idfiM^ <nd 
fii^pl>dnghiaiwi^ an imcskauAediiBiail 
of tfhe fineft imagea^ to exprtft^and em^ 
body tfaofe ideas:: £»; t^ iirith. the m^ 
l<lgical prec^pn you; hairo.thft:iubIiQMft 
^oquencei and neither of themibenr dief 
^h€t erf art or labour^ but the refult of * 
an wiginal and natiTie. fbrsse of geoiuitt 
tiiumphing orer the bsMrhariikLofthe pr^ 
ceding, and over the pedantr^r of ^ 
time^ in which he lived ^.^ His know*' 
ledge was fo Gompreheniive,. and univei:^ 
ial, that he maf feem. not ta h^ve been^a 
karner* but aprofcflor ofeterjfbien^B; 
not onljr acquainted, but femiUar with. *)| 
mge$9 add admitted as a. mimfticr to th? 

*^ TWs is fpokcn of Lord Bi^oa'^ uterafltcf^. ^af 
a:%iipf0pher, and with a particular eye to hi$ great 
yraxk of the Advancement of Learning. 

inj(pe&iojG[r 
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if^!^pdQAosi' mdf:m o# dS» nature. 

Henoe-'heisne^CE at a lofe fbr g^eat€x>* 
aaijrfcsv ahd moft Tcncrable authcM^ities^ 
antt the fiadl^^^ad' granddft ihnaga,' 
miierewith to pi*ovB, tatoit^m, to ex^- 
pmfs andaitorn U» own jhA mfoaing, 
2teid profbtind eotkcepfaons : yet a(mid0^ 
thb mafa of bor r oimd i^akht the fk- ength 
and fplendor of hfe o^im native ftock bf 
^e&^tot filmed fotth umtnpaired and ua* 
riVaHedy and feems rather to lend* a liiffre, 
than borrow' any from the authorities he 
jiroduces : his depth, his feverity, his 
dignity and mijefty fet him up, in my 
jttd^lnent, above every lettered name, 
that has yet appeared in the world. 

With a capacity more than the ordi-^ 
naryflzej— ^a giant in the intclledlual 
world, he breaks through the chains, 
with which authority or titiditioa Had 
fettered the human mindj — fubdues 
monfters, the Errors formed and foftered 
by fuperflSitipn and ignorance — pafles 
the fatal cokmns fixed as the fuppofed 

boundaries^ 
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boundaries of human knowledge, and* 
opens new tracks of light, and regions 
of truth, before thought impradicabkt 
and incapable of culture or profit : — he 
attempts the^ head-fprings. of naturct 
which, like thofe of the Nile, were be- 
fore deemed inveiligable. And fuch is 
his rare temper and the dignity of his 
mind, intent as it were upon nothing 
but truth, or in his own noble language, 
vanquifhed with "the immortal love of 
♦* truth," that ;While he deters and 
profcribes vulgar errors, he commits no. 
outrage upon the ancient occupiers, nor 
offers any grofs infult lipw the common 
fentiments of mankind. " Npr have 
V we,'* fays he, " endeavoured to.fet 
" off ourfelves >*^ith glory^ tq . draw a 
«^ majefty upon our inventions> either. 
** by ^triumpjis^ of confutatipns,, or de-. 
^ pofitions of antiquity, or an ufurpa- 
«5 tjon of authority, or the veil of obfcu- 
** rity, which ;?ire arts he may:eafily find 
^' out, whofe ftudy is . not fo much the 

** profit 
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** profit of otherst aC Jipplaufe to him-* 

Thus with i fupferiority^ without the 
pride of geiiius^i we tieed not wonder^ 
that ^^ humbfe as the hufflbleft child of, 
•** faithj '^ he difaVows whatever does 
iAipaif) or intrench upon ikcred truth 
and divihie aUthofitys and addrefles in 
this his arduous undertakmg, his folemn 
prayer$ for iiffiilani^e and illumination 
from.HeaTena 

It. is not eafji Wherd nattire is tlip 
Iubj%id9 and its powers and properdb) 
the pfopofed obje£t of enquiry, to pa& 
toirer in fileiice the name of Mn Boyle. 
^>^— Ldird Bolihgbroke talks of the ph%no«- 
tneria, Mr. Boyle Had oldferVed th«n: 
Lord Bblihgbroke bVir^helms himfelf 
and his reader with harness philofopkers 
and opinions,-^ Mr. Boyle was engaged 
in die ai£lual examination of nature*s 
jprojpertifes, of caufes khd efFe&s : —Lord 
iBolingbroke is a loiid and boalHul ch^m- 

f ,S€« lord Bacon -8 preface, p. 16/ 

G pion 
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jyidn- for fciencci ; Mr^ Boyiea iteorc fil^nt 
and fincerc admirer of truth ; *Lord' Bg^ 
Kttgbrokfe Wa» JlwrtM'I'^etier ioard 
ah ihveflto^ of '^(S^omrefioft^ 

Wddld- ftetii fo'fiiUdi^^edftKerrtgd, .abd iit 
ivThich he^^rmiM be; thought ibrgrek a 
^6fitot;^l>tt«'*Mn^Bdyfc 'ifwtftfd «iii 
%dVeiitur^H^ ^ti^ iilttde^&overied^ before 
unknown iii the phyfical .worH,narid 
jitemotcd the kiioWedgft of itr twthl an 
dBwffiiiu^ pqiiai to^ .if upt ^beyond .that .6£ 
iny intint hi. bkoim lojxii^p ^^Bjit: wJth^^ 
.oiitriftakmg .a^y r&rth^ef - CQmp^iic^ 1^ 
4iafdb%i**jhQW^.fiiffe;:<ntl7 , ^ff(f&^yrcte 
ihctiwo^phijbsfc^ph^rs, prcjfef^ it 

fliouM fgeifli <^ thfi fame fciencje^ : 

>JVIi'i Boyle^ afier aH ,his iabouifs amf 
fuccefs in the atfamqaent^of knowledge^ 
repref^ts experimjental . and natural pl^i-^ 
l<^ophy.not pnlyas j?x;pe0fiye znd tedi- 
ous iji the apparatus it requires, precari- 
ous in the procefs, and uncertain in the 
iflue^ Sut even in Tts beil eiid'ana life, 

^when 
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.when j^omotibg the knoivledge of phyv 
ficSy and the! inyentiofiiaf aitt^ and in-^ 
creafe df (ibidinArcei that k) aa it is 
made fubfernedt to thci' health of the 
body, iaild thfe advantage of animal and 
civil 'Iffe^i^ this phildfophy, I fay, 
which lord Bolingbroke confiders as the 
only philolophy, that deferves cultiva-- 
tion or ii na.me, Mr. Boyle reprefents as 
far inferior in kitid or order, to that 
ipv'hich'coiicerns religion,* ahd an immo^«» 
tal mindi * - 

. Lord Boling^broke would conl^ne all 

phirofophy, to the ftudy of nature ; and 

'all ^Wal pHiiofophy he would makrf 

center vi itfelf, ,t|iat Js, the propofed 

btg'ed dt jour enquiry is to limit your 

! viewd } as [fliould the pebble of plant be 

"tills 6bje£t, th^ orgariical i^dture 01* 

difpofitipri of the parts is all you are con-^ 

' cerned in* and its ufes, ends^ and authof 

'are to be kppt^OHt of fight, arid fhutout 

ft'oih all qorifideration. But Mr. Boyle 

\ would have tiipral imprbvempntf ..aiid 

^^the^ptomotioil of virtue and piety derived 

"from the fchool^f nature; and bethinks, 

G a as 
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«$ the beft and wtfeft have always thought, 
4hat mankind might hence bath: raife and 
improve their truft and admirafion, their 
love a&d joy in the : Almighty Maker : 
.befides, that philofophy, when purfued 
in the fpirit of religion, and not as a 
matter of mere curiofity, will be an B.Q, 
of devotion acceptable in his fight, who 
can alone fupport us under pain and 
death ;— when the material or mecha- 
nical philofophy, like the diftant planets, 
or fixed ftars, can afford us no light, 
influence or comfort. 

Thus then the one recommends the 

ftudy of nature for its own fake only"; 

* the other for its own, and for the fake of 

God its^ author : Lord Bdlingbroke Ihould 

Teem to propofe it as a pleafiirej Mn 

Boyle, as apleafure, and a duty: Lord 

BoHngbroke, ties us down to the analyse 

of nature, as to a feaftj. Mr. Boyle, as 

to a feaft, and.a facrifice; Lord Bpling- 

] broke propofes no delight but in the 

.chafe of the game, Mr. Boyle has this 

r delight in common with his lordfhip, and 

this heightened by the profpeft of offer- 
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ing It to his' father, arid inheriting hia 
bleffing, * 

The one, by his refearches, fecms 
intemperately to have fought his ownr 
applaufe; the other, principally to in- 
tend the glory of his Maker : the noble 
lord ties you down to the diffedtion of anf 
atoni, and if he idolizes any thing befides 
himfelf, - 'tis Nature : but our humble 
philofopher leads you from all mean and 
felfifli views, to tontemplate and adore 
the God of the univerfe : — Lord Boling-i 
broke would confine our knowledge of 
God, and indeed of all philofophy and 
religion, to a knowledge of nature ; as 
he would limit God's manifeftation of 
himfelf, to the works of creation ; but 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that " though the 
** material world be full of the produce 
" tions of hf s wifdom ; yet that hinders 
" not but that the Scripture may be en- 
** nobled with many extellent impreffes, 
** and as it were, fignatures pf the fame 
J* ^ttribujes ; for it cannot but be highly 
G 3 *' injurious 
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<• injurioos to the Deity, in whom all 
*« other true perfeftions, as well .as Oni?i 
^« nifcience, atcljotb united and tira«xfcen-« 
** dent, to think that he can no way^ 
♦* contrive to difclofe his Jperfedionat 
^^ befidea, the ordering of matter and^ 
*' motion; and cannot otherwife defence 
*• to be the object of men's ftudies, ajid 
.^' their admiration, than in tlje 9|pacity 
^ of a Creator*.-' 

And afterwards he ohferve? that 
«5 tbofe to whom God hath \giTen tho 
<< privilege of natural rfafon, feem no| 
^* to enlarge their thoughts enough, if 
they think, that the Omnifcie|i| an^ 
Almighty God has bounded the ope- 
rations of vhis power, and wifdom and 
^* goodnefs to the exercife that m?iy be 
** given them for fqme ages, by the 
" produ^ion and government of matter 
*' and motion, and of the inhabitants of 
^< the terreftrial globe, which we jqapw to 
" be but a phyfic^l point, in cOmparifoQ 



* Excellency of Theology, p, 37. 

I ^* of 



^*.of ^dhae ;<p0rtiD]!i of. vakiyerM matter^ 
whidi ^ibare akready 4ifcc«rered f .'V 
." And Is it, fayi5 this good tnah^ a* 
pife'die of't&at [grktitude] aijxi of ingc-* 
nuity, to receive one's undcrftanding, 
and iiope$ of eternal felicity from tiic - 
gopdnefs of God, without being foli-- 
citous of wh^t niay be known of his^ 
** nature and purpofesj by fo excellent a 
*' way as his own revelation of theqa ! 
To difpute anxioufly about tt\e pro.* 
pertijCs of an atom, and be carelefs 
^* about the enquiry into the attributes 
•* of the great Go4, who formed all 
** things ? To inveftigate the fpontane-^ 
*' ous genera^tion of Ciich creatures, as 
*< infects, rather than, the myfterioys 
" generation of the adorable Soq of God ? 
" And, in a wordi to be pxpre concerned 
*^ to ki;xow every thing that makes q, corr 
♦' poreal part of the world, than the 
** divine and incorporeal Author of the 
^' whole ?^^ 



t ^^* Pv 5^ ^^d Sh ^^' 
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As a philofopher, and a moralift, he 
law many things made cleat bjr revela-r 
tipn, which befojre ha^ beei^ " phyfically 
precarious,- * as he himfelf expre0e$ it j 
as —7 not only thp creation of f he world 
and of matter by God t- the origin c£ 
the world, ai^d its final d|ffo|ution^ mor^ 
clearly afcertained j but thjc univerfe itfelf 
enlarged by revelation, which opens tq; 
us the kingdom of fpirits, their temper 
and difpofition ; and of our own future 
ftate, before uncertainly known, or 
known only by traditions derived from 
the Jewifh Scriptures, 

He acknq^vledged revelat jon to be thq 
telefcope, which brought to nearer view^ 
andfet in a fuller light, thofe great truths 
pf religioui wl^ich the naked eye of rea- 
fon could not, or not diftkidbly and fuffi- 
ciently difcern : and he fairly tells us, 
what every impartial fcholar muft admit, 
that the defcription or account of the 
divine attributes, by the fifliermen of 
Galilee, is much fuperior to that, which 
has been given us, by thofe whom rea- 
fon alone enlightened, — by Greek? %nd 
Romans, ty fagesi ?ind philofophers. He 
a faw 
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fanr arid con|e0ed the diftiaguifhed W > 

nefit of that ksiowledge, which the Scrips 

tures afford u» -^of the moral ?ittributes 

of God>-— ^af hi8 righteoufnefs in rewards 

ing the good and b^, ^tni of his. m^rey 

m pardonijig the penitent : and that 

theology teai^hes better and nobler truthsy 

aad with more . clearnefs and authority^ 

than philofqphy ever did, — r If lord Bo-? 

lingbroke has objected differences of 

opinion^ and difficulties indiiToluble in 

itheology; Mr. Boyle has (hewn, that 

the fame objeftion lies againfl philofbr 

phy ; and that there are as good grounds 

of moral certainty in the one, as of phy- 

Heal demonffaration in the other; and 

that myfjeries being infeparable from 

body, which lies fo near, and fo open to 

us, are much more reafonably to be ad-» 

mitted, in our fpeculations concerning 

fpirit. Lord Bolingbroke is captious and 

cavilling, and mofl obflinately excep-r 

tious againfl all evidence of religion, and 

its mofl important doi&'ines : but Mr, 

Boyle thought, and thought with good 

yeafon, that matters of this weight and 

poncerw-? 
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crnicemment ought to procure a w^lc&itie 
fot all good mediums of prdbalfOh* 

• r would only further obfcrve on occa-'^ • 
fion of the two chara&iCrs itiow-bcfdre us, 
the different effefts, which different 
principles have on phildfophcrs employed * 
on the fame fubjeffc. In Mr. Boyle y^u 
have temper and fobriety, candoiir ajid* 
benevolence to man, and a rational yet^ 
exalted devotion to God* Hi may fi^m 
toh^ve bieenfome heavenly fpirit 4efcend'«i 
ing9. and afllunitig a humaa fcrm; in 
order to furvey the wonder^ qf this Ipwer. 
frijme, and from thence as from a new 
iubje£t, to r^ife in himfelf and ^others a^ 
new fource of adoration and gratitude, 
and new fongs of love and praife :~^ 
Jjord Bolingbroke we may too fuppqfe a 
fpirit of an higher order, but moving 
from a different fphere, and employed ia 
iijveftigating the works of , nature to a 
different purpofe, excluding the Almighty 
and all-gracious Author, and extinguifh- 
ing in himfelf, and endeavouring to cx4 
tittgnifh in others, every fen^ihent of 
love to God and man. 

.i;'ji. Com- 
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QcsEnpared then with the philpfophy 
aiid philofophcrs of the greateft name 
and diiHn^ian, bqth in ancient ^4 
liioidem f^inaesi ov ^pnfider^ ixiti;inficaUy 
or without aay cQpvparijCon, Lc^rd BoUng;* 
hrokc'S philofophic^ l^hour^ are in re^ 
fped to the materials .and tendency at 
beft impertinent, and can claim no rank, 
attention or famp, as the legitimate ofEf- 
Iprlng of true wifdqm. 

It had thenjbeen happy for his lord-* 
fhip's^ fame, and furely pot unhappy for 

the world, had he avoided that rock on 

■ " ♦ ' ^ .■ . . ■ . 

which he built, and on which-he wreckM 
his charafter, the Firft Philofophy: for 
wemayalk. What or where h this Firft 
Philofophy, which he hath fet up as the 
great idol of mankind? what is its foun-f 
dation and eflence? what its extent, 
limits, and properties ? what is its im- 
portance, its excellence, or dignity? Its 
definition, I think, has not yet been 
given, and its beneficial efFeds I am ftill 
to feek. Will it advance tjie health of my 
body, or promote the peace of my foul? 
will it enlarge piy uhderftanding ? cor-^ 

rea; 
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red my paffions? purify my heart, or 
refine and exalt my niture ? Or what be-^ 
nefit will the public reap by the propaga- 
tion of this new commodity? will civil 
life be adorned, or moral virtue be im- 
proved by it ? or has it any tendency to 
introduce a general reformation, and 
thereby a new acceffion of happinefs to 
the world? Are we hence to derive 
greater fecurity to* our property, more 
vigour to the laws, or a new charter t^ 
our liberties ? Will this new doctrine en- 
force fidelity, and obedience upon fub- 
jeds and fervants, or mercy and truth 
upon matters and governors ? or will it 
bring any fignal benefit to Britain, rende^^ 
her happy and united at home, or re-w 
fpededand terrible aJ)road? will it clothe 
her vallies with plenty, enlarge her com- 
merce, or extend her empire ? Does the 
creation, viewed in the light of this new 
philofophy, fhine with more luftre, or 
prefent us 'v^itl^ more beauty? does God 
appear more prefent with his works, or 
man more happy under his government 
find protedlion ? V |f 
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. If thefe queftions can be anfwcred in 
the affirmative; let the philofopher have 
his (latue ere£ted in marble, in the capital . 
of the ^ngdom, and let his name be 
engraved on the pedeftal in letters of 
gold I — ^Let prefent and future ages hail 
the day of his nativity ! and let his name 
be held facred, till time fliall be no morel 
But if not only difFere'nt, but quite oppo- 
site efFedls, are dircftly deduclble from, 
and the natural coniequence of his prin* 
ciples; let his friends lament, and let the 
reft of mankind forget, that the philofo- 
pher ever had a being J 
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FTER i;^e have thus ibnfilie^d 
J)i$ lordfliip's principles, fas arphi^ 
lo{bp)ieri we afe 'better preparfij fpTi aind 
fealU bfe lefs furpdz^ri at, hiB m^ii^t a^d 
practice, as a morali^^^ndia mapt» > . < 
. ' A philofophic'libejty might have t^^^ 
T^lowed him ; but rbot content Vitb thhi 
/h$ prceeed6, like tjb^. jnen hej c;ea,Ajfe$< 
. li^entipufly * ; and while he «^oiild : ht 
thought to confult the intereftp:^f '{virtue, 
he has opened the dppr tor uiiiyerfal im- 
morality. • 

It is poffible, that the pleafures and 
cafuiftry of a court had not the heft effedl 
upon his lordlhip*s manners ; and became 
into philofophy, undifciplinedinall moral 
refpeds, contrary to ancient prefcript, and 
with all his pafEons, not only unbroken, 
but enflamed, and was as much an ene- 



Vid. voL I, p< 64. 
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my to oiftridl p>u-g«ition, m xp metjiphr)^* 
/ical abflra^ioa* His ^iflike to the Ph* 
ipniftSiT . «f§;:?^4V ^ : ^^' : myfticf , yr^^^ 
the: tendency of their opinions 19, wiife 
^ men tp^ajpreater | moral per^edloii, :^th;^ 
^«gr^d with kis l0r^flup'a,conl|^tift^ 
. their notk>nS| as well as their, fouls, w^ffc 
too ^uch fpiritualized, tQ expect jbd^ %f^ 
probation :: hence his pity, .or ra^h^ His 
contempt fpr the " giood. madmen,'* who 
talked, of^-copicience and heavenly traa- 
quillity^ of spiritual exerqifes and pro- 
found meditations *. In trutht hijs aver- 
^fion.^nd antipathy to religion and fpiri- 
tuality, feem to have rifen from his tafte 
and paffions, whi^h were formed and 
^.habituated to difierent o!ye<ls. Nothijig 
. can more difplay the corruptidn.of our 
author's he^rt, than his illiberal banter 
and treatment of Socrates* This beft 
of men in the Gentile world, was . fpr 
his &ri€t adherence tp;truth, confined. to 
a prifon, waiting with the ferenity aad 
firmnefs of amartyr> fbrhis unjuft exe- 

* Vol. IL p, I J 6. 

cution. 
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' cution f. Agreeable to his chara^^'r and 
dircumftaftceSj he perfereres to thelaftt 
in his exhoj^tatibn^ to hia friends^ to culti^ 
vate virtue, and to rife abbve the feCulentfe 
cxf fenfe, to inteliedual enjoymeiit^, anil 
an imitation o£ the firft and beft of 
Beings. I will not dwell on the powef s 
' of language, employed upon this occi- 
fion, which make it almoft impoffible 
to refift the charms of this dialogufe. 
The greatnefs I admire, is the cOndu^ 
of Socrates, in his fubmiflibtt to provi- 
dence, his victory over his enemies, and 
the world, arifing from his ftrbilg con- 
fidence of a bleffed futurity: but he cni- 
ployed, itfeems, in his difcourfe, and hi 
this dialogue of the Phsedo, (though no- 
thing can be more raifcd and lofty than the 
whole) an argument that was falfe, arid 
an allufion that was futile^;- and for thfe, 
he muft be expofed by our philofopher, 
to contempt and laughter.- All the 
laugher gains by it, is, thit he muft €br 
ever forfeit all pretence, if not to genius 



f VoJ.il. p. 73. 
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ami taflf^ jet to iboraEtjr and^Tirtue; 
amd w« ctnnot help deffHfmg the maOf 
who caxmot forget his attachments to, 
after he has outbyed the joys of ki^c. 
But platonic abflradton was, it feems, die 
fame as- chri^an perfection .^—fufficient 
reaibn for the philofopher, to laugh at * 
both ; and to keep ^^ his old man with its 
^^ affections and lufts;" and to leave afpi<« 
rations after truth and Gkxi, and immor^ 
tality^ to platonic madmen» and chrifiian 
metaphyficians ** 

His pretence is, to humble human 
pride, while in £id he has debafed hu«» 
man nature: and, as if ignorant of our 
rational powers^ and moral endowments^ 
woiid have us keep our thot^hta fixed on 
the ♦♦ fenfible connexion between us and 
other animals t»" to whom however he 
is liberal enough, in givii^ them the ufe 
of rea^onu 'Tis a pity they cannot, in 
fupport of his argimient in this place, 
(though k would fpoil it in another, .where 



* Vol. 11. p. 82. 
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he (^enfures Mofes for confidering thcfli' 
as reaforiable creatures) pay him thdr 
coihpliments, as we think not ourfelvcs^ 
under the like obligsition. 

it ' was, we may prefume, from the 
philofopher's fagacity. In obferving the 
manners of the brutal world, that he, 
deduced his clear and eafy folution of 
matrimonial cafes; and what elfe relates 
to polygamy, divorce, &c. It was 
amongft the animal tribes, that his lord* 
fhip poffibly found the genuine charter 
of Ihe law of natiire, uncorrupted by 
artificial theology, and metaphyfical jar- - 
gon. • And indeed if brutes * can reafon 
like men, why inight not men copulate 
like i)rutes ? How does the noble author 
hcre-dcbafe himfelf and his kind? He 
•falls even in his' manner and di£ti6h, far 
below his' uiual -ftate, and the very pre-' 
tence td virtue and morility; and' betrays 
the mcift licentious heart, in fhewing how 
far the law of Nature, e>cplained by hfs 
philofophical comment,-may.carry ajnan^ 
We here fee the poetic fable, in fome 
ibrt verified J and the father of Gods and 

men 
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imb leaving his fceptre and empyreal 
thf one, to aflbciate with bulls and goatSf 
and the other commoners of nature : 

- Sceptri gravitate reliAJ, 



Eld Pater re^'o^que Deum; cui dextra trifiilcis 
Ig^ibus armata eft, qui nutti concutit orbem, 
Induitur tauri faciem ; miftufque juvencis 
Mugit, & in teneris formofus obambulat herbis. 

Ovid. L. jt. 

The noble lord here ads the low, im- 

modeft, illiberal droll, without the leaft 

-> - * . . 

fenfe of his own dignity, or the decency 
and reverence due to mankind, to whom 
his obfervations have no reipedt, but 
under the charader his lordfhip was 
pleafed to give them, of two legged 
brutes, and " of the fame nature with die 
vilcft of the animal kind *." Mankind it- 
jeems were growing Puritans or fAjAicsi 
which troubled the Philofopher's confci- 
ence,- as a preacher of righteoufnefst 
which is by the law, and put him upon 
inculcating on a degenerate world, " the 
rights and rcafonable indulgence of Na- 



ture." 








♦ Vol. IV. p. ia6. 
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Tha:e is finnething. the moft ftodbr 
i(ig and kapudcnlt^ ia tile noUe h^i. 
whole; pfoccdu» upon tlat^ fubj^ } ^ttd^; 
I fuppofe^ the commoa fenfe and virtue 
of mankind^ were aever.more grofiyia'^ 
fulted^ by any writer of nawie^ te attjr 
age or country. . With fliame and indig- 
nation, we read, what the pliilofojpher, 
with a jocund infolence and libertine, 
rudepefs, was not aihamed'for his own 
fake to pubnffi : but perhaps It was not 
amifs, that* he. gave us the bottom of his 
heart: we here fee the whole man and 
his' communication. The caprice of hu^ 
itiour, or the luft of nature, is, itfeema, 
the law of nature j and by applying h«. 
lidpdfhip^ principles, aiid fbnowiiig axA^ 
mal ihftin^&r our guide, w^e aietaugbe^ 
ta con{ecrate the uioft fiagtaait eftormi^ 
ties J ajid rage, revenge or mtir4er may 
l)e. defended, may be aflerted^ a^ lawfid,, 
by the natural law» »tid our {^lofopher* 
it« ptte(l and interpreter* 
. Itis true$ he frequently profefles him-: 
felf a friend to virtue : and thefe profef*; 
/fions^ I fuppofe, we are to uke as fuffi- 

3 cient 
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went.A«ftefld8 n^de^ for the pccuKar zeal 
h^km Iherwat ia advancing fuch princf- 
f>le$^ aikl pgiffiqusy sl$ diredly tem} to 
:«ncQumgc rifify 4a4 l^ve been In all agjtss 
jsmht9<^(ihj the yicioji^ for their fecurity. 
Hia momlitjr ^ifooviered itfelf plainly 
E^icMt^tH in his Letters upon Hiftory: 
he feem9 tt) }^ame that ^ (blemn mortal^' 
Wtoo abftftins firofii, pictures. His fchemc 
x>f bafpiaefe and tranquillity feems to 
have no relation to bis country, or the 
.public, 'for whpfe welfare, he is fo;laviih 
Jn hi« prod^on^. In the beginning, I 
think it? i$, of one of thefe letters, he 
fe?n)t« to yeUnquifh riae feaft of fenfe, 
because lie h iated, apd to give oyer the 
cha^ft of JQjfi l>ecaufc he is grown decre- 
pit. Yet: ftill mere fclfifh enjoyment U 
alLim dimv Togtyelth^ yangc tojjeaiu^ 
to feed the tafte and pamper opinion, to 
indulge the jkift of the mind, and un- 
Ihackled by the bufmeis and. devoirs of 
life> to^ expatiate at large in the fields of 
paradox and theory, and unadive con- 
femplatk)tt:~-thi5 is tte glorious env* 
-ployment of our virtuoui hermits the 
H 3 chara<aer 
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chafa^er he affe£bs-^he affumes, and 
^hich a- Stoic would have blulheii to own. 
* He has acknowledged, more than onc^, 
^the utility of religion, to the well-being 
•of ftates and governments i 2uid the good 
eflFeda (though thefe he afterwards de-- 
nics) of maintaining it ; and the bad 
cflFeSs of neglecting it, had, he tells tii, 
been extremely vifible in the whole 
courfe of the Roman government*: -^ 
And yet he has, vnXh unwearied appli- 
cation and diligence, endeavoured to 
Mfeftroy religion from the minda g£ his 
countrymen, and of all mankirid. 
'^; He has been frequent and f&fl in the 
praife of the ChrifHan religion; yet he 
fias- employed every argument and objec- 
tion, even the moflr abfurd and ridiculous, | 
to cancel its evidence arid behxg cmt . of 
the world/ 

He afferts, " that no religion ever ap- 

.** peared in the world, whoife natural 

♦* tendency was fo much dired:ed to pro- 



♦ Vol, III. p; 69, 
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^ mote the peace and happinefs.bf man- 
« idnd, as the Chriftian. * 'V From 
what principle of benevolence then, to 
his fellow creatures, does the noble ?iu- 
thor go about to weaken the authority of 
that book, in which it is coiitained ? 
-Had the Grofpel been directed to promote 
the greateft calamities' and mifery among 
mankind, the JPhilbfopher could, not have 
contended m6re agaiuft; its authenticity, 
nof been' more fcrupulous in admittiog 
the evidence that makes, for its eftabllfhr 
irient. ' II fs hot aganiflf Theology 'afone, 
but againft Ghriflianity, .that this author 
has levelled his moft deadly arrows, as 
iagaijift fome monfter of nature, th^i; de- 
vafled dties,' laM^ kingdoms iji bipod, 
and fcattered . pliaguejs .and defqlatioa 
through the world.. ,, ,..,.•. 

His impiety is of a bolder ftrain,^ than 
any that has appeared in pur age ,and 
country. Nay, the Mahometan, if .not 
the Pagan, has epaid more regard tp 
Chriftianity, than'oiir ^ enlightened 'Phi^ 

* Vol. iLp;286. 
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Jofophf r : who inay feem by hb mzmfit^ 
to have been of anot^hej- ^iivd of bejng 
than )iis fellow mortals f for, wjth a rage 
more than human, he braves both God 
jind men, —defies Hell, jujd laughs ^ 
Heaven, , 

His temper was fQthor«ughly(bwercd| 
and the evij gqaius of Infidelity had fii 
infeiOsd hk moral fowerh . that h« faw 
nothing lovely in aiature, virtw^ rcligioA 
Qt Ood,— the originals of beautyt and 
whence the ideas of faif and hapDy awf 
derived to mankind, The PhUoJopher 
could not reprefent, what h^ jp^ver pxpo» 
riencedj-^^the de%ht ofx^^nviaion^ th« 
bleffings of faith, in t^e moral aftf^butes 
of 6od,. Divine mefcy and goodnefs 
being excluded from tlfe prefent/ an4 all 
future adminiftration of things, what 
light or comfort could his lordfhip ftrikc 
put, ahd prefent to his reader frbni the 
dark .and malignant: f^m. of nature ? 
"tH^ JhyH&t and devotee may be vifioijr 
aries, but thev are bright and happy 
fouls, compared to that which informed 
fcisTordlEip's qlay ; their language and 

fentiments 
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i(emunents l^^athe of Hqivan | whcrc^ 
the Philofopher'^ foul, bdnga coib:|>o0q4 
of mere fenfe and matter, could conceive 
no higher id^§, than thofc which wer« 
fenfible and material. •. 

His lordfhip's eager contention for the 
phTficai, to the deAjru^aipn of> and ii| 
contradiftin£tiori to the moral Attributes,- 
is a fpecimen both of lus philofophioal 
pride and jnimoral attachmepts» Thp 
righteoufhefsand goodnefs of God have 
been of general belief, by the wifeft metj 
of all ages ; and his lordfhip's fuperior 
abilities hjid not been diftinguilhedj with- 
out diflenting, from the common faithl 
At the fame time, every motive of felf- 
Jnterfeft, general benevolence, love to 
virtue and piety, Ihould induce us to wifh 
the fupreme B^ing, perfe£k in goodneft 
and holiriefs ; and none, but the malig- 
nant, who had no claim to mercy, or 
Ihe flagitious, who made na pretence to 
virtue, would deny fucb excellencies 
iiler^bed to his" Maker, 

Wt xnay fidore and tr^We at his 
power^ orr6!?ei^ee tod fubmit to his 

wifdom J 
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wifHom ; but 'while thefe are not direded 
to promote our virtue and happinefs, the 
Son of Saturn, and the Daughter of Jove,' 
have an equal right to our love and gra- 
titude. 

Grant to the Philofopheri ' that the 
fiipreme Being has no regard to the hap-, 
pinefs or virtue, of his rational creatures, - 
(though his lordfhip has again and again 
aflerted, that the Will of God in the 
conftitution of this fyftem^ bears witnefs 
to both) what benefit, we may . afk^ 
would be derived to man from the con- 
c^ffion? Might we not thence infer, that 
there could be no eflential^pQrfedion in 
righteoufnefs and goodnefs, fmce the 
all-perfe<a Being could .fubfift without 
theni; though after all, t6 allow the 
efFedts to be conducive to our virtue arid 
jbappinefs, and to deny the efficient tp 
have any regard tQ either, is far above 
jny compreheijfiop. 

His lordfhip well knew the influence 
which example has upon pradice : and 
tl»t the dii[piplefr of every art and profef- 

fioo 
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fi(Hi copy after the faired and mofl: finiih^ 

ed ZQodd^. His lordihip allows that 

our bufin^s ia the world is morality's 

and fiirely it would avail not a little to. 

our improyement herein^ that we coa«- 

fidered. our Maker and Governor, as 

perfect in holinefs, goodnefs and truth. 

Say, that he is otherwife, and that wc 

^eould bring ourfelves to the abfurdity of 

ilippofidg him devoid of thefe attributes, 

^hile we are furrounded with all the 

:effe£t:$ 5>f them in the conititution of our 

fyftemj fliould we be more enamoured 

of the yiytves, — more obfervant of him, 

or more beqicficent to our fellows, — 

whpn we knew that he neither regarded 

us nor them? Wifdom to projedl, and 

power to execute, might, indeed, be 

•fujBficient foundation for the creed of a 

politician;, but fuppofing God adling 

without juftice or mercy, the refle<aiou 

.pf the mob, that is, of the bulk of man- 

.Jpnd, would be, ** Ego Homuncio no» 

jdepi faccrem ?" 

Upon 
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Upon this viefw of his IdfdflilpV mo« 
ral charaAer, and the tendei^y of hia 
iabours^ I cannoC^' but udd £^e fliort 
refledioDs mcLde its it wereidtheinftaifl: 
•upon firft opening the prtTiouB packet^ 
ihd^'^ilcoreritig^ the fecret of the Rrfi: 
Phil^fophy. / 

Hew wretched is the policy '<>f the 
^relent age? how perverfe the f eafonitig, 
:and Hhow mean ttnd mi^erable|K«.appIi-- 
cation of that Icafftitig and ^eiaitis^ that 
is left among us?-^To deftroy the checks 
of confciencei and diflblve the bsMids c^ 
religion! — ^Blot out the Sun from the 
natural world, and you woiild d6 lefe 
mifchief . to the fyftem, than by denying 
providence, or excluding GodV infec- 
tion sjid agency, frofti the rational crea*- 
"t^Qn, Let the dreid of futurity, and 
the terrors of the Almighty be laid 
afide„ and what , wlckcdnefs will not be 
attempted, as oi^en as the feeble re-% 
ftraints of human laws can be over*- 
ruled, or evaded ? Let God be fuppofed 
3L iazy flumberer on the throne of hea^ 

ven, 
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*«as, and- tHiftt comfort remaina to thoi 
sSBMtodf what remedy fot diftrefey or 
opium agsunft defpair ? Oor beft fortune 
b diminiihed, and our Ivorft embittered 
by the gioomy icene, that infidelity pre-^ 
{cuts ftx our future praipedL life woul4 
not be worth a thought* or a wifhi was 
k fuppofed to conclude our whole exi&m 
ence, and its departure, to ^ut an end to 
ear Being. No fchcme of rationaA 
t^itiTm can be Supported upon the denial 
6f immortality. To fee ages and gene* 
rations of rationals, pUying a fhort-ljved 
part, and then (inking into ndtfaii\g,-**r 
guilty of crimes for which there remains 
no punifhment, expofed to hardships 
which anfwer no end, and labouring 
under mifery in the canfe of yirtue, for 
which there was laid up no reward:-^ 
this would be mere mockery upon mai), 
and fiircly befpeak neither wiiilom nor 
mercy in God. The apparatus of fun 
and flars,*— of rationals and irrationals: 
—the accomplishments of Nature, the 
powers of genius, aijd the moral powers 

and 
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and improvement of man ;<9^aU rifing hot 
to fet, and living but to die;— ahforbed. 
in endlei^ nothing, and mingled with 
jeath and eternal oblivion, were a fcene 
of things* unworthy the divine wifdom^' 
and aflFronting the divine goodnefs^t 
Better had been none, dian fuch a moelc 
exiftence: better not to have been at alV 
ihan to have been the fport of chance in^ 
life, and the prey of worms and infcn- 
fibility in death:— at beft, the bubbles 
of our hopes, framed with capacities not 
to be gratified, and anticipating joys 
never to be accomplifhed. 

As fure as God exifts, this can never 
be our cafe; for it fubverts eveky attri- 
bute of juftice, mercy, and truth, of 
wifdom and holinefs, which are necefla- 
rily annexed to the idea of the Supreme, 
all-perfe£t Being, 

. But werd if poffible, without biaf-. 
pheming heaven, to fuppofe no provi- 
dence, and no future ftate : what Ihould' 
we gain by. the fuppofttion? What new 
fccurity to the obfervation of law, and 

to 
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to the j^c^MSfties of mankind? What 
new peace to individuals? What new 
motive or principle of virtue, to influ- 
ence the general pradice ?— If the infid^ 
icheme promifes nothing but defbrudiont 
both to public and private happinefsy 
why all this affiduity and vigour em- 
ph>yed to bring it into execution ? Why 
zeal employed to promote fcepticifm in 
theory, and immorality in pradice? Such 
2eal is the rage of Devils, fet on work to 
fecond the caufe of hell, and to bring 
ruin up(m mankind, in both worlds. 
The man that kills my body is kind, 
compared to him who would undo my 
foul: I can bear to be miferable here, but 
I ftartle at the th^ought of being undone 
for ever. I can fupport misfortune and 
glory in it, under the appointment of 
providence, and the protcdion of a guar- 
dian God : but afflidlion, the refult of 
mere matter and motion, the neceflary 
confequence of a phyfical fyftem, im-" 
pofed for no end, and whofe iflues are 
. death prefent, and death eternal, is fuch 

pure 
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i|i|^ fQj f9£Ultki« *re.uiie^iiaL.tQ^ Yet^ t 

fFi&Si i$ turned onrer tci jioAp^m^- ail# 
turned t4 essocutioni ; butitie iaaH> leiriai 
cncour^ed tlw criwa^ by ddlh>yi]ig tjb<r 
firongeft ol^ltgiE^tkHia of cbiifeieikeeit-^'tiir ^ 
maiH whapflitramz€s i^illsidDy andrcfroBflN: 
mends vke }-« tbe mwh vho tn^kjt cw^ . 
qd die authority of the diviiie Uittb^ ai»^ 
fiet every man at liberty ta ;do .w6at m 
right in his^ own eye» } •►— the BWrnj >rfwr 
iMOuId rohmeof the trueft ^9c^ i^nd 
i|iy eternal reverfioa in Jleavcn; ih}^, 
ipan is boi;no with* ia recommended'^ is;^ 
applauded, is admired, as a geniu3> the 
man of fcience, and a friend to the rights ; 
and liberties of mankind 

This man tells me, that miracles are 
no proper proof of an extraordinaryj 
divine revelation, becaitfe not agreeable 
td the ordinary couFfe of Natmre; and. 
another affures me, that there are ibme 
inconfiftencles in the genealogies given- 
us by the evangelifts, and nufhetous" 

various 
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Vaamii6t6adi«g6itO'be f(yi>nd (n the feve« 
ral Oleics: of Ac Greek ^Tcftament^ hf 
yiMek htmavld infer^ that the autibptfr 
were :not) infidiiblei 

.*Su)ppolb both I thi^.genilemea's ob^ 
jcGioTiB i^iW,"-*- (netrih€r of which * are 
fo)^fwh4t'amt a gsfiheif by fhe difcorer^?. 
Why I lekfn^ th^t the Gofjpel Isiioi' id 
Vetlepehdcd bn;-^lhat the beft iiibhdt 
fyftim ift the world iiiky haVe no auth<P 
tity^ **-that fhebeft example may be i 
piifturfe of fhadows ; -^ ttiat I ani hot ad-J? 
countable tb God fbi* my corlHudt j ^^ 
hare tio promifes of pardod for iny 
fins, nor profpefk of reward for xAf 
•rinues ; -^ that Providence is a dteain^ 
a&id lieaven a fable. '\ ' ' 

Suppofe ChriftfanityJ Which is' dittml 
truth, Were no more than a fplenin cheaf i 
1 fliould n6l thank tiie'.inah who yfolildt 
Uhdeeeivfe ni6. To W under the power 
of pHiiciples, that lATQuid influence, and 
ftfpport me in life and in deaths 1 (houlcj 
caita hapjiy dglufioii. If llvas all. thi^' 
While in a dreak, I fliould: thihk the' 
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man a. vUkin, 'l^k) s^woke ltoe -^ awoke 
a^t to trutK aiid iniferyyo^to know my 
ifeeal flate to be real forfdw, anddiipdUett 
my ignorance, at the d^ence of my 
kappine& : the pesd: f hingL. I ihoiakl 're*- 
queftoflwri* would b^ » dagger or piOH 
4m» to rid I3ft0 of tltat wr^dii^cfe; into 
rrhkh he hid brpught me» ^nd <oi sMikt 
4]^ £bpie spends. fdf hi^ wlelty* Noif 
could the infidel objc<it to This, vpif fup?-t 
tior happinefe in life ; or refufe.me^i^ 
ecpedipnt to get dear of i«iy. millbry, 
'(v:hich hi& brothers had, ip, consequence 
of tlieir own pfincq)Je8, in more inftance^ 
iapone, Riadgufeof. 

^ llf TOur criticifm has found a. flaw ijir 
the genealogies, and your ghilofophy 
<^^pt clearly admk the authority of 
iqiracles, and the doftrine.Qjf a future* 
i^at^; an4 thence, you Critic, an|4 you 
P^hiloifppher, think; proper tp rfjeQ: the. 
Oofpel of Chrifi: ; yet what motives of 
confcicnfe, what Ipirit of benevolehcft 
compel or invit^ryou to publiih 70m i|if- 
roveriea tp m^nlon^? I ^od bp^ jojr 
«Ad peace ia Selievin| : I feel myiei^^ 
•^ 2 while 
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wnili uiicder tlie influence of. (!Jlirmian, 
principles, fitted with Hopes, full of 
immortality: I am Satisfied witfe God^s 
prefence in this world, and love arid long 
for nis appearance * in another. Why^ 
cruel critic arid phiFofopher, witf yoii roB 
me of the joy of my heart ? Why remit 
me io tibe ddnetitii of Notnrer the dotibts 
Qjf fceptici&pk, amd the meiaiK^olj imagi- 
aatiott of nji, natori^ Prw^ and 

aqredeeming love ?*— Enjoj;. jpur ?g;uilt 
and jpur g^ddxa ^ ^lone ! gp, jutt^ jQur 
ppi^i^tg. to the, ypopds^ ^d x 90^8 1 — 
br^ajthr out your^ wretcficdaefs in foli- 
tuck, nud the d^t i .a^d iafc^ aot »thc 
\Y9rld5 with the poiifoa of ypur |*jnc^ple8 : 
jK* ggj iycrd with the ;hrute$, whdfe^aHpe- 
lit?s you adopt, aiid wlxQfe- d[?ath you 
ftfc willing to diq J out punfe ^ot me with 
ypur ^ifcovariest nor 1^ nw: with your 
truths 1 O tear me hot ^om tiodif the 
Jrpck which I find reft on ; nor jprefs mc 
down the precipice of deftruilion before 
the time ! Comfortlefs world, and me-' 
kochply Nuturej whca JPrgvidence and 
I a ^tpmor^ 
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Immortality are fhut out of the profped ! 
How cruel is the ftorm ? How wild the 
winds blow I how loud the waves beat f 
How am Ttempefted m the ocean dfHie 
world : — fteering by no chart, dixe^d 
by no pilot, bound for no port, but 
where ; 

Lethe the rhrer of Oblivion rolls ! - 

" Mbw ^ras I but now tranfported : a parent 
God appeared in dazzHng radiaiice : the 
winds and waves obeyed his word : my 
bark fail^ilttHite under his guidance: 
a fliore of fafety and glory lay Ih profr 
ped !' What dasmon hand has fhatdied 
from my fight, the happy vifion ? The 
radiafltGod, and blifsful fhore are ^va^- 
xiiflied J ind I am^prefented with hbtffa 
rocks, and opehiii^ gulphs: darknefs 
and death furrdund me: terrors 'frbih 
abovQ, and from belowi confoundmc !-^ 



./'I 
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THUS far^we fairre confidered, with 
more pain d^an pleaftire, ^e philo* 
ibph^r'a* moral chara£ter: the reafoner 
falls next under our confideration ; And 
if fortune, place, and title, with the com- 
merce of the world, might have the 
feitie effeQ upon our great man, which 
thfey generally- have upon human nature, 
t^might impair his moral ienfe, and 
ai^ the religious principles of the 
yOidfhful ftatefinan:--yet fk)m the Lord 
Boiingbroke, declining in years, retired 
ft am buiinefs and the world, and devot- 
ing bim&lf to the iludy of truth and 
-wiid0nH we might exp^ coolnefs, pre- 
eiiion, fober and folid refle<^ion, and the 
fitperior abilities of a fpeculating. plbilo* 
fopher* The mitn who Hands forth to 
fharge others with error, folly and mad- 
aefs, ihoqld, we might prefume^ be diftini^ 
guKhed above others for the .rcftitudc 
and perfe^on of his own underfiand* 
ing: and ^rd Bolinghrpke fhould h^ve 
^een the laft of mankind, to expofe him- 
I 3 fel( 
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£slf to the cenfure c£ impiety and frre^ 

fumptioQ in luf pripeiplesy pr i^tility 

and falfhood in his argumentations: and 

4^ the krgfifk ikaaf^ f£ hia lordfhip^s fauqe^ 

imd the «ic^ diftlngttifliQd ea:oeUenc7^ 

^19 obtfaf^r iboixld fecizti in U% owa 

dpimoQ^ to hav^ heoii foon^d in this 

y^X <^ rntioQing ; l^is worlia fvom htn 

ginning to end, feeming to ^voir nothis^ 

\/f[% ihm 3. genera} cxMPaiia;tio|it anil 

ponf uC9itM>n of the vulgar notic4is^ a«4 

falfe principles of c^er men in t^eo^ 

logy,— nothing lefs than a review and 

feform of the doctors and do£triae^i of 

phildbp^y and phiWbphaa o( all agea 

and nations; a particular enquiry, hoiKF 

he ha& acquitted himfelf in this arduoua 

undertaking, may ieem hoth neorfiary 

lusd equitable, as his attempt is iiot o^l^* 

te ilba^, but to remote and dxSblve 

fimndatfpns. This enquiry is fti|| the 

more ncoefiary, as his manner is original, 

and preflbnts you at firft appearance with 

a novelty amd greatnef$ not f^ommon ta 

|iuthQrs,-«~— and as that imivcrfal gcmu!f 

attepiptihg th? fibveral hrancheft of fqience^ 
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aiOd^kifids of literature; fome of then ia. 

their nature £b abftcufe^ others ^a^^nti- 

qtiity fo remote, and all of iitcfa high 

import and general concern to fnaokind} 

-— -hi$ tafldog, fo fluently ,. quc^g io 

ftmiHias^lj the tnoft venerable amhoritica» 

(his aiferting fo roundly, and with that 

air of foperior inrifdom and the tone of 9 

taafter jT-may beget in fome of hia reader* 

*iM undue prejudice in hie favour, if not 

an abfblute fuhmiilion to his authority. 

' But here it will he» with ibme diflir 

culty, not for want of materials, but 

through the abtmd^nce of . tfaepii that 

we can give a juft reprcftp^tation of his 

lord^ip's ^giqal abilities: for he would 

.he thought to reafon .through all his 

works, through whkh it would be tedious 

to foUow him; and perhajpsiin tl^AUifii, 

*li»iieceflary } as Hs arts of controycrfy aje 

^much the fame on the.dijBTerent fubje^s 

audi QccafioQS he has employed them; fo 

-that^ though to anfwer all his arguments 

:luQ4ol]5e£tions (where they.might juftly and 

, reaibnably call for an anfwer, for many 

-of them have been fufficiently confuted) 

Vrould be a ^ork of labour; yet his nie* 

I 4 thod 
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tjiod of objefting and argUmcnWtion^ 
inay be*comprized and rcxpofed ia a lelTef 
coxnpafs, 4 

Still anjidft the various arts of f(>pj^iftry 
and mifreprefentation, which his lord- 
Ihip d^aU in, it is not cafy to feled and 
affort them, in any tpleraW order and 
inethod, as he has ufed them fo indifcri- 
minately, now apart, and now all toge- 
ther, in the different parts of his effays. 
We may be then cxcufed, if we throw 
together our obfervaiions at large, and 
without that precifion aiid conned:ion, 
which his lordfhip difSained, on the rea- 
fbning of the Firft Philofc^hy ; The noble 
author had indeed no fyftem to go byj 
arid fo was left to range at lar^e, as the 
prefent thought or imagination prompN 
cd: he jprofelfed, indeed, to mal^e Nature 
his te?:t, and Reafon' his comment; biit 
the comment runs mad; and inftead'Bf 
that order and fobriety, which the caljth 
contemplation of Nature, and thrf' juft 
cultivation of Reafoh would prefent Vbu 
.^ith^ he give$ you an incoherent detail 
pf his own wild and licentious opinions ; 
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and his lordfliip has told us, finely, id hfe 
Iftls 'feid: many things finely, •* that a 
^* Aiapfody of general reflexions, hud- 
?* died together with little order or de- 
^ fign, leave no fyftematical impreffion 
*• on ^he mindj-^nothing but a confii-p 
^^ lion of ideas, often bright and glit- 
** tering, feldom inftru£tive*.'' 

From a writer prejudiced as Lord 
Bolingbroke will appear to be, wc caxb- 
not expe^Q:, that argument aijd reafon 
fliould have fkir play ; indeed fo violent arc 
his paflions, that he fometimes pretends 
not to argument, but goes on without 
rub or hefitation, without grace or fhame, 
in heaping one falfhood upon another; 
a»d give3 u^ for a tyue reprefentatioij, 
what is contradifted by his own favourite 
and applauded authors;— an inftancc of 
.this, you have in his lord£hip!s :^count of 
Mofes and the Jews, with their migration 
•from Egypt, compared with what Strabo 
Jm^* ikid .upon this fubjed. And Strabo, 



f DiiTert. on Parties, p. 162* 

if 
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if wt may bdicrc his tordihipi ** had n0 
<^ prbjudices to bia&liiiny no {Particular 
« caufe to defend, nor fyftcm of d,w6cnt 
** hiftory to eftablifh, and all the^ help^ 
*^ as well as talents, to make him a 
^ competent judge ♦ *' ' 

But his lordfhip did not always, is a 
Philofopher ought to do, confult his rea- 
ton alone; he let imagkiation warm, 
and pailion tfanfport him, and thence, 
according to his own juft account of the 
natural confequence, " he had with all 
•• his knowledge, and all his reafbn, not 
^ his own whimlies alone, but thofe of 
^ the moft vulgar underftanding to fup- 
♦*portt.'' 

He catches at appearances, and rarefy 
enters into a thorough examinatk)n and 
difcuffion of things: fuch is the power 
0f his genius, that he can transform 
imaginations into fafts, an4 drefs up 
falfehbod with all the borrowed colours. 



♦ Letters on Hift. vol. i. p. ?9# (V. Stiabq, 
I VoL !• p. i6i. / 
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^nd ihen pufl^ her upon the ibgC) with' 
$tll the confidence of truth. An opinion 
he 4ifli^es9 he cjin load with abfurditiea^ 
real or feeming, as he can clear up all 
the^wild notions he adopts, to make the 
one appear reaibiiable, the other ridicu-- 
lous. lie often extorts a conclufion, 
which has no natural connexion with 
ihe premifes ; and attempts to expofe an 
opinion, from the abfurdities, which he, 
pr fome paradoxical writer for him, has 
unneceflarily ^nncaced to it, His lord- 
(hip, in his Letters on Hiftory, abufes 
^odin in the lump, for two pages toge- 
ther, and as a fp^cimen of his abilities, 
gives us, as I imagine, one of the greatcft 
j^bfiu-dities to be found in his book; 
though not long after, our critic condc^* 
icend^ to be of Bodin's mind *• 

Thus, in his laboured efforts againft 
the immOTtality of the foul, he has chofe 
put fome bf the moft ridiculous fuppofi- 
tions^ and pafled over the moft folid 
jtrguments in defence of this article ; aa 

f Lett, on Hift. p, j^^ 
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where he reprefents it, as the opinion pf 
fome, that it (the foul) " has a principal 
^ refidence in the pineal gland, or in 
•^ that part of the brain, where, I have 
•^ read, there is a fort of nervous juice, 
** the fburce of anknal fpirits, of a mbft 
*' fragrant fmell." His lordfliip feem$ 
here to have been dabbling in the whim- 
lies of Dodwell, who would have us 
believe, that the foul, or wvoi}, is materia!, 
like the fleams of odoriferous bodies ; — - 
an opinion, as Dr, Qarke well obferve^, 
more like the raillery of an unbeliever, 
.than the reafoning of one, that in earncft 
ititended to eftabliih apy conQftent no^ 
lion *, 

Thus again, let a whlmfical commen-t 
tator, or vifionary philofopher, pretend 
to find what is no where exprefTed, or 
deduce, what is not fairly deducible, 
from the facrcd text, and the Bible is a 
forgery, the believers of it, impious, if 
not blafphemous ; and a crude, mifap- 
prehended obfervation on the Mofaic law, 

—- — ^ I II I I. -I I I I I n — I "^^ 

f l^tttf to Podyrell, i>. 32, 
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made by later writefs, muft deftroy the 
authority of Mofes. If a modern Caba-% 
lijft dream?, the ancient Jews were alt 
dotards ; and the incarnation of the Word 
maybe fabulous, becauie Pagin.theo^ 
logy was ihocking. — Let ^ weak argu-^ 
meiit be advanced, or an error; maintamed 
by a Chriftian. writer, he thence, equita- 
bly infers,' thatj^ Itfeff is falfe^ 
nay, thou^K tKe writer has only fo far 
departed frpm truth, as he has loft iighi^ 
of Revelation. If the author of the Rea- 
ibnableneis of Q^riftianity^ is caught i^ 
an unwary expreilian, then you are left 
,to infer, that Chriftianity itfelf is falfe i 
Jf Abbadiei Ja(q[uelet, or !lluctius ,1s 
guilty of a miftake, the^law is fallp and 
fiitile: or let his lordfhip *fcut eiqpote 
Maimonides, or the MIfna, and he 
would have you believe,, he has cpnfutpd 
^ofes. Our noble author little confi- 
dered, thkt by this method of proceed- 
ing, he betrays his own caufe, and the 
Fir ft PhilofopKy is undone/, . X 

Nothini; 
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Nothing is mofe conimori v^ith '^s 
Ibrdfliip, thaix to produce the infirmities 
of men, iij order to diigr^cc the truths 
of God : With what keeanefs does he 
catch hold of, and expdie to public view, 
the dreams of a Jewilh J^abbi, in order 
fo traduce the hiftory of Moiejs : or the 
cafy faith, and pious credulity of a dBxilX 
dan father, m order to render fufpefted 
the authenticity of the gofpel Reyelatioa. 
Ojjaint allegories and w|umlical allufions 
of the father's brought by them ex abun- 
dantia, to confirm or ijluftrate an undis- 
puted truth, axe alledged By liis lordfhip^ 
to render the truth itfelfcfifpjit^ble, as if 
it had no pther proof but fuch allegories' 
and allufions* . ^ . - ,.- . 

"^ To mifreprfcfent a fad or opinion, is 
to confute ajid deftroy it ; a& to abiile an 
kdyerfery, is, with lord BoHn^broke, Id 
anfwer him.. He frequently g^ve§ yqt^ 
a fefleflion upon the perfon of an^aatar* 
gonifl:, which you are to tske for 4 Cfyj^ 
fiitation of his principretfj as he fomer! 
times paffes upon his readers an infim^a^ 

tiott 
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tKm' for a proof, and a hint for a demon* 
firation: he draws general adions from 
particular fa£ts; and his conclufiotu 
have often no manner of connexion with 
his premifes. Nay fo far have prejudice 
'^ttid piaflion tranfported him, that he has 
^khMit fear or fhame, pra<Stifed that very 
ehicaixe; ' fophiftry, ' and inconfittehcy^ 
wittch he couM fo eafily difcern, arid has 
With fj^nt and proper indignation fome« 
fiines expolcd in others. He fubftitutts 
eloquence for reafon : wk is- his freqirent 
laftbthod of convidion ; and an allafion 
^rdfl'minaged ahd'dreffcd up (at ^ii^lfitK 
he has an* admirable hand) is to ftahdtbi^ 
irrefragable evidence* .,7 '^ 

•" Whatls'poffibiey is a^anccfd for {to- 
hable^ and what is probable, is obtruiled 
Apon y&ii with the aSr of demonftiatidh. 
He ha* r«orfc of fdbtiky than preciildn ^ 
he miaiigk^ truth'; he dS^uiftsfatfehodd^f 
ftftd foitidtiiAes tiiridiout'tetemony or coftiJ 
McsscCy he: boldly d^nite ^he fortner, a^ 
airanc^ the latter. An ambiguous o^ 
iii^flBBrent expreflion of one writer is 
Bulicioufly catched hold of, invidioufly 

produced^ 
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produced) and prepoft^oufly wreftddi, tt 
invalidate the dired arguments, wbich 
the fame writer has produced in CQafir<^ 
mation of religion, and which are. iiot 
the leaft a£Feded by the cited exprefliQiit 
nor attempted to be confuted; by hi$ 
lordihip: as the reported icepticiJ^ of a 
great , prelate, when he came to die, ii 
given us for a great truth, and^.witfc a 
peculiar poignancy of wit, to fetalideall 
the learned labours of his life, in defeiicie 
of the truth ; though upon other^ pccai-j 
fipnS|j . the confeflion of a martyr is joff pq 
weight .or xonfiderationj but a dying 
infidel is, to be fure, of unqueftionablc 
credit and authority. 

When he is iiard preft by an aFgu-> 
laent, . which :he cannot anfwer, . he 
imows how to evade it : when hg is-^at a 
lofs for proofs, he gives you .allu6,onS i 
where fads are agtiinft him, hs fjl^efla 
his fufpicions to the contrary, and . feta 
p^bility againft.. jwrobability; ,:wJbilft 
from his adveriaities.he recpiires^ whiat 
18 not poflible, in.order toaud^Eiticats. 
•' ■^-^:w3bat 
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p4t3LtUfr6bah\e: lifid of fiicb urit^elbht-^^ 
in^ lAWtle is this champidn in the field* 
of'lttaittfoVcrfy, that upon occafidn he 
fafl^fie^'hirtifeft; i^d wouW fatisfy his ' 
readerv-with holdly affirming what he 
caatfliot'^ prove, and boldly. denying what 
hrf-caiifeot refute.-^ He frequently evades 
what he cannot anfwer;- alters the ftate 
of the queftion, and' after a fly fubter- 
fuge out of'the hands of his enemies, 
p'roclaims himfelf entire vidor ! Thus he 
is to prove isigainft the divines, and their 
Bible, that the moral attributes of gogd- 
nefs and juftnefs belong not to Gk>d : — 
and this he does by proving, that tempe- 
rance and fortitude cannot have place in 
the fupreme Being; which neither the 
Bible, nor any divine that I have heard 
of, ever maintained. 

Nay, to fo ftrong a prejudice^ ha(| he 
wrought up his underftanding, as to con- 
vert thofe very circumftances, which ^ 
made for, and were neceflary to the truth , 
of an hiftoricai narration, arguments of 
its falfehood, abfiirdity, or impoflibility, . 
K ' Thus 
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Thus he make* it an ohjcdioa to the 
hiflpry of Mofesy that he there obfervea 
a fyftem of nature very different from 
the prefentj and that all he m^et^ with 
is repugnant to his experience, Wharjeijis 
we may alk, does this different fyftem 
and want of experience^ obje^ed hy his 
lordfhip) cpnilft? It fhould ieem tx) re-« 
gard the cowfe of nature, the fortunes 
and manners of men> or the adminiftra- 
tion of God, relpe(3ing the fubjeda of 
' the Mofaic hiftory. Now as to the firft, 
it will not, I conceive, be faid, that the 
Bible holds out to us another fun, other 
dements, a different fummer or. winter, 
feed-time or harveft, than have been ex- 
perienced in later ages : and the peculi- 
arities afcribed to foil, and climate, are 
fuch as do not detrad from, but confirm * 
and eftablifh the truth of the hiftory. — 
As to men, their fortunes, manners and 
paflSons, thefe are and muft be the fame 
in every -age and climate, abating for 
that peculiarity of tomplexion and cha- 
raQ:er, which diftinguifhes the feveral 
ages and pations qf the world : — for, 

we 
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we prefume^ his lordfbip would not re« 
quire the patriarchs to have been petit 
maitres : But human nature in general 
appears now to be the fame it was 500c 
years ago : the manners only are repre- 
iented of old> as more fimple and natu-* 
iral, the paffions more bold and undif- 
guifed, and the employments to have 
been of the barbarous, or rural and 
psAorzl kind : wars, love, flocks, and 
agriculture muft neceflarily engage the 
principal attention of a people, where 
pcditdiefs and * humanity were uncuhi- 
vated, and arts and fciences not under« 
ilood And indeed this very circum- 
ftance, I mean that original caft and na- 
tive fimplicity, which fo fthDngly mark 
the patriarchal manners, are to me aa 
evidence of more weight, than a thou- 
fand external arguments, of the reality 
of the perfons and characters defcribed 
in the facred hiftory. 

The obje<ai(m then muft refpea God^s 
adminiftration, or providential govern- 
ment of the fons of men 1 But we may 
obferve the righteous foraetimes diftref- 
K 1 fed, 
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fed, and the wicked profp€roti6j or 
thefe again overtaken by fome fignal 
judgmenit, and thofe preferved by fome 
miraculous deliverance j and virtue, and 
piety in general, deriviog happinefe and 
Jbleffing upon the heada of thofe v«^ho cul- 
tivate them. I fay, we obferve, the 
courfe of things to have been the fame 
in this refpedt, in the times of the fathers, 
and our own; — ^-the adminiftration the 
fame, and only the mode of it different; 
as what befalls us now, as it may feem 
by chance, or under the veil, and in the* 
ordinary courfe of nature, is afcribed, in 
this primeval hiftory, to the vifible hand 
of God, or immediate agency of .heaven. 
Now what can. we imagine more 
» agreeable to the goodnefs of God, (which 
his lordfhip adrr^its in the preceding dif- 
courfe, and profefles to adore) than that 
he ihould, in a miraculous manner, im- 
bue with the knowledge of himfelf, 
mipds ignorant by nature, uninftru^led 
by experience, and untutored in fcience ? 
And fhould we adniit the principles, 
which the Philolbpher himfelf maintained 

3 ' i» 
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in the beginning of this very difcourfc, 
— the expediency of fuch a miraculous 
information would amount to a neceffity : 
for he fuppofes,' that Polytheifm and 
Idolatry Teem moft conformable to the 
ideas of the firft inhabitants of the 
globe. — 

But with a view to enforce this oBjec- 
tion, and in order to 'difparage the laws 
of Mofes, he elfewhere tells us that par- 
ticuiar puniflimerits are inflidled with lefs? 
tumult, and with better order, in confe- 
quence of the law of Nature. We here 
fee that the objeftioh lies againft the 
extraordinary interpofitions of the Al- 
mighty, ih eftablifliihg the Mtofaic <law: 
— - ft circumftance, which the more it is 
examined, the niorc it will ■ dil|>lay the 
divine wifdem ; as no fan<9:ions~can be 
conceived more proper, or cogent, for 
the eftablifhment of a new, or extraordi- 
nary dilpenfation', than- fuch an extr v>r- 
dinary interpofition, and the terror and 
thunder of Omnipotence, appearing.. Irotk' 
in the promulgation and execution of the 
K 3 law. 
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law. And his lordfhip had jojft befotfi 
told us, that the example o£ lavage nsir 
tioos will fhew, that the firft and flxongeft 
knpreifions of this kind (their ideas* I 
fuppofe he means, of the power and wif^ 
dom.of God) come from thence, i. e^ 
from the works of God*. Now the 
Jews, according to his lordihip, were as 
igooraxitand ftupid, aa.any other baxbar 
?Qu& nation, and were therefore moft iwrQ?» 
perly impreffed, awe^t and influenced by 
4n exhibition of the extraordinary power 
of God. 

. He fometiints makes general acknow-n 
ledgments, which he afterwards explains 
away, or denies, by de^ying the parti-r 
culars deduceabje from them* — He de-^ 
claims when he would be thought to 
cpnfuter-obfcures, when he £houJd elu- 
cidate, and confounds when he fliould 
diftinguifh: he would feem to expofe 
dodrines, while he is o^ly tedious and 
jpirolix in declaiming agaiijft ahfordities, 

'* ..'!... ' li .. II J I ...|. l ^.J.i. I ii . ii 11 j. I 11 . 1 1 1 , . I ■ ■! , >■■ . !.<■ r ' ■ II I j» 

* Vol, IV. p, 19, 
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with which they hare no natural coli* 
moSdon^ aad triumphs in exploding ao 
knowledged errors^ when he would per « 
&iade his reader, that he is confuting 
cfiablidUfd dodb-ines: and ibmetimes be 
prelSes into his fervioe.cdchrated names, 
in fupporting fuch opinions, as they 
clearly and unifbrmly difclaimed. He 
frequemly makes ufe of iUuminatiooay 
that gh» you no ttM light,' and iimiU*- 
tudes,that^^ntey no real likenefs. Some 
gefteral refetobknce, or one common 
inark) or even the appearance of it m 
two different fubjeSs or charaders, ia 
fufikknt with his lordQiip to identify 
them fhrd^igh the whole pitee. From hb 
abutidiant vai^iety of materials, he is 
iieTer at a lofs to make out a lame faft 
by a coi^e^re, and to fupport a doubts 
fbl c^inioft by fome fort of authority—^ 
to giTe probability to what ie improbaUet 
pktftibiiirir to what m moft abfurd, and 
colouring to what is mo& d^brmed and 
9diovkl. 

K 4 Hi» 
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Hist very genius and coriftittitiiJft were 
inauipicious and kurtful to *his pfailofcM 
phiq chajraftcr :■*— " My mcmory^'-^ (iaya 
he^Iin the beginnmg of one of his kt-^ 
taets.to Lord Cornbury) " is refrejfliedf^ 
*' :iXKy.imaginatkm^is warmed, arid mat-i 
*f tfir jftows in fo fail upon me, tjiat I 
« have not time to prefs it clofer? Now 
tihia iredundance jo£; matter, and warmth 
o£:imagination, 4nd precipitation tq give 
ye^t to both, and to unload his. p^wdect 
pxemory, were, J 'Conceive, ^nd ever 
muft, be . impediments to cool. v^fiQ&iotk 
a|id, logical pr^cifion ; his piemory,' whicb 
ijaight have beeii of fuch ^oye^ufein 
the jUuftratioaf of truth j prDv^ft fatal 
yiftrumcpi^t in hisi h^nds, to drefft oiit-^nd 
Fecpmmend'f^lfehood. To explain what 
Iimean ^r-nSoine great and illiiftrious cha-f 
»fl;er is to be defamed, or fom« notorio\is 
and lincontroverted fa£t to be -rrendered 
of doubtful oin no rauthority:— riut both 
the fad .and character are too well efta- 
li)lifhed, to yield to a dired attack -by an 
jndudioQ of particulars, and a regular 
*^ '* mode 
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mode of confutation: here then lus 
lordihip^s memory comes in to his relief^ 
and fuggefts to him frc»n his abundant 
matenals^ ibme fabulous tradition^ or vahi 
and pretisnding fophift; which having 
fotfie faitlt analogy, arid diftaiit rrfem- 
blance, are made by the power of his 
imaginatitftiandlaiiguagei to be ancxa^E 
counterpart to the charaSer or cafe id 
hand;. Thus the Bolingbroke of a future 
age may maintain Queen Elizabeth and 
Olive TVaiit-to have been o£ the fame 
rank^ quality and eharader, becaufe they 
both dealt in politics, and wore petti-^ 
coats* 

• No man has more the art or fraud, the 
Ivit or malice, of patdhing together fomtf 
circumftances, of feemlng fimifarity, 
common to both the Jewiih and Pagan, or 
the Chriftian and Pagan theologyi(thoiigh 
nothing upon the whole could be mori 
diftant) and thence Inferring the common 
falfehocxl of both. If the Chriftian and 
the Platonifl hold one common principle 
^ud opinioi^, tfeey mufl:, according to our 

Philofopher, 
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Philofbphery ihaintiim it fay the fame ar-, 
giiment$; and aU thei^nthaftaftic rcvesrki 
>f the latter aire chargeable uptiii the 
farmer. Thu6, becaijife Marfilii|s Hdtnis 
is a vifionafy^ all the «rguiiij3iUB» mink 
and divine, for the immortaliigr of thd 
Ibtfl, ^re ridiculcniSi ;!^t feoxe ^sxiefii 
philaTof^hers^ it feems, hol4 .a$> dogma*^ 
tical l^guage upoi^ th^ ^jn^ as the 
founder of the Academy :-~gri|iiting that 
they do, this affe<a$ ncft tbte.«fhjBr ftrgu* 
xnents of other phiiofophera, ji]^ii thd 
i«n^ fobjed* If the ftoj€»lr dlviaatiph k 
«bfurd, then, accordiijg to out PhiV>fc^ 
pher, Chriftian prophecies and J^wife 
types^ fymbols and figns are aJbQmin- 
able^: and Homer's allegwies: being 
wrefted to a wroc^ fenfe, is ful^dem; 
procd^ that the iacred Scripture allegories 
can have no right one. This ixiethodi 
of forting under one^ things of differ ent 
9jxd o|^iite kinds, vsras pra^iuicd of oId» 
and is charged by Arnobius tt^^JSk the 

• Vide vdl. I, p. 345-6. 

early 
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early enemies of Chriftianity: ^^ Diffir 
^^ milia copulare, atque ia tioam fpeciem 
V cogere,iQdoQacoofuiionecon^iai^*? 
Yet9 the ancient Pagans were fomethiii^ 
more modefty than our modern, enlight* 
ened philoibpher: they wanted only to 
raife their own abfurd fyftemy to a level 
with the. chriftian; and &om fuppotoi 
iimilar opinions) inferred, not that both 
werefalfe, but their own was true; and 
thence the primitive apologift took occa<» 
iion to expc^late with his intolerant 
adverfary, why he would perfecute thoiCf 
who, by his own acknowledgmenl^ 
maintained the fame oplnjions, and adored 
the fame fupreine God ?t— But how 
does the noble author deal in allufioay 
and analogies, that liave no proportion 
or fimilitude? He cenfures, and I think 
very juftly, the metaphyficians, who 
at^ue from poffibility to aduality; and 
Jiis loirdflhiip is not lefs abfurd, in arguing 
from a^uality' to poffibility. Some na** 

* A^Vf Gcntes. fjf I. p, 29. t Pitto, p. 30. 

tlom 
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tions have^ through pride, ^falfified their 
annals, and given to their race an higher 
and diviner orrginai, thanwas their right ; 
therefore the' jews, his lordfhip infersi 
might do fol Mahomet w^s'an impoftor, 
as was Sabatai Sevi, arid fa we are' left 
to infer," might be Mbfes, and Jefus 
Chrift^ * The '^bpoks,' impdfed np6n the 
world,' by the MonTs: of Vit^rbo, were 
forged*; thereffore lhe;bob$:sof Mofes 
itid Jofhua, might be forgeries^ The 
prtefts of De}|)ht wcre-credulous'l',^ there-* 
fore priefts of all religions are the fame :- 
as much ^s to fay, Thctc has been abun- 
dance of folly and falfehood, therefore 
there is neither truth ft6r-wlfdom in the 
world. : . : , • 

. In much of: what he ha^ faid J coin 
ceming infpir^tion, he.hasjhewh little 
regard to decency or dignity ; and can 
fcarce be thought fcrbuain his reafoning 
on this fubjeft,. - — In the room of argu- 
ment, he, ha?. given you illiberal fneer, 
- » ■■ 

* Vol. V. p. 347, ^ P, 3^1. 

I Vol. I. Effzy I. p, 170, 

9mi 
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and a coarfe kind of wit, with allufions 
to pagan- omtle$, the Pythian priefto&t 
tad Mahometan pretences,, and the ejH» 
thufiafm of: Methodifts and Qiiakers« 
Sometimes fo^- ftrong was his prejudice 
thif he ^i)4s a. likenefs> where there was 
jlo flmilitude: and Moies taught the 
ppinion of local Deities, as much as the 
Pagan fage, only more abufed and agg|-a« 
y^^ted.* Terms of an acknowledged bad 
i^nfe In pagan writers, as Prophets and 
the fons of Prophets, feers of vifion^f 
and dreamers of dreams, . diviners, (to 
which he adds Magiciai]» ankl Conjurers) 
— and terms indifferent and innocent, as 
myfteries, figures, allegories, fables and 
parables, -he ufes, he accumulates, he* 
repeats again and again, as of the iame 
fignificance with, and exprefSve of the 
feme things and characters, when applied 
in facred writ to a good fenfe. In fhort, 
he refers to inftances and fads, that 
make out neither proof por probability, 
and givqs Us ancient frauds and modern 

♦ Vol. I. p. 317. , ^ " • 

extra- 
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tsctraragattcics, whicli have ftd reference 
to> or connexion ^ith Chriftian infpira-^ 
tim : *^ and any otfeer writer might as 
jttftly and as plaufibly have produced the 
inoft remarkabte iniUnces ef fn^bion and 
febellion^ to explode and ridicule the ipirit 
of patriotifin fo highly founded, and fo 
powerfully f ecc«nmended, in the writingar 
of the. noble lord. 

Upon this futge€fe of inipiration> zi 
tkfon others, he deals in generals, when^ 
he fliould have given clear arguments, 
9X10, particular preciie proofs. " Igno- 
** ranee and fear, fays he, produced 
•^ fuperftition; and fuperftition in \tsr 
turn maintained ignorance and fear 
in the minds of men." — By fuch 
vague and general language, he affeds 
to account for, and at the fame time to 
confute the opinion of infpiration ; an 
opinion, which has prevailed in almoft 
every age and nation ; and whofe power 
and efficacy, in the Chriftian church, 
have for their proof, particular, ftrong, 
and. authentic hi^rical records, with 
o$her appearances and revtdutions in the 

moral 
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Qioral vHnUy in the EaA, — in Judeat 
aad m other provinces of the Roman 
empire, never to be accounted for, withr 
out admitting infpiration. The g09t$ of 
Coreatas and their fhepherd, are juft as 
iufficieat to difprove Qirifttan infpiration, 
as Mahoinet^s pretended afceniion is ta 
difprove the afbenfion of Jefus. 

The method he has taken through all 
his works, in iietting in one view, and 
as parallels to each , other, the abfurd, 
immoral and fuperftitious pradices oi 
Pagans and Chriitians, is moft ib|^iftieal 
and disingenuous ; as the former a&ed 
upon principles, the principles of thdr 
religion, and the latter dire£tly againft* 
them : And nothing is more manifeft 
thaii that abfurdity, fuperftition, and im- 
morality are direCtly deducible from the 
genuine principles of Paganifm; while 
nothing is more eafy than to prove the 
fame abfurdity, &c. directly contradided 
by the genuine principles of Chriftianity. 
-r- And indeed his lordihip upon othet 
occafions, and when he is in humour to 
traduce Qiriilian divines, and metaphyw 

ficians, 
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ficians, is carefiil enough ta diftinguifhy 
Between their own opinions-, and the 
principles of their religion — between 
genuine Chriftianity and artificial theo- 

* He fays, the Chriftians applied to 
Chance, as the heathens did to Fortuoe, 
and inftances in the Apoftles referring to 
lots, the choice of a iucceffor to the trai- 
tor Judas : iThough lord Bo^ngbroke. 
could not but know, that in . tbia laft 
cafe, the appeal is exprefly and direftly 
made to God, who knows the hiearts of 
all men : and indeed he acknowledges, 
ibon after, that the C2u*iftians appeals 
T«ras an appeal to the over-ruling provi- 
de^nceofGod. 

Out of regard, and in honour to lord 
Bolingbroke's great abilities, we can 
fcarce imagine, that he was in ^arneft 
^nd ferioufly believed himfelf, in what 
fee objcdledj in this loofe and invidious 
Way of comparifon, to Chrift, and the 
do(3:rines of Chriftianity. The Philofo- 
fher was a Lord, and might take liberties 
with^his inferiors : -—Thus in the gaiety 

of 
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of hoimour, the jollity of wit, and the 
pride of genius, (the difplay of which he 
feems moft to aflFeQ:) and with fupcrior 
fccM!n to God and his truth, he hanters, 
he braves^ he bullies the divines, with 
whom he is engaged ; and againft whom 
fee feems to think himfelf at liberty, to 
ufe every kind of arms that may do exe- 
cution ; fecure and carelefs, as he was, 
upon his owa principles and as he had 
fettled his accounts, of all anfwer or de- 
tetStion in this, or the future world : for 
jfurdy had he given the leaft ferious atten- 
tion to the true hiftory of the impoftors 
dnd enthuflafts, he has alledged as paraU 
lels to Jefus of Nazareth and his follow- 
ers, he muft have been convinced, that 
they were no more than ihades, peculi- 
arly fitted to illuftrate the chara^er of 
the Mefiiah, and the more to confirm 
the truth and authority of divine reve- 
lation. 

But where the Philofopher may feem 

more ferious, he is not more fijcccfsful, 

or convincing in his reafoning. *^ Look 

*' into the hiftory of the world, reve- 

L ♦* rend 
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" rend Sir," fays the Philofopher to the 
divine, " and you will find too many 
** examples of pretended revelations, of 
" forged miracles, and of groundlefs 
" traditions, that have prevailed among 
** mankind from age to age, to leave it 
** in your power to think, that unexcep* 
** tionable revelations, real miracles, and 
" certain traditions, could be ever efFec- 
" tual *." — To which the divine may 
reply : Look into the hiftory of the world, 
my noble Lord, and you will find too 
many examples of the worfhip of falfe 
Gods, and of many Gods, that has pre- 
vailed among mankind from age to age, 
to leave it in your power to think, that 
the dodrine of the one true God ccftild 
''be ever efFedual ; and the general preva- 
lence of pretended revelations, forged 
miracles, and uncertain traditions, does 
really detra<a more from, and is a ftronger 
argument againft your natural, than 
againft our revealed religion; as you 
maintain the evidence of the former,' to 

♦ Vol. IL p. 209, 

be 
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be in ill refpeds-fuperior to that of the 
latter. Forged miracles, and pret^ided • 
revelations, may be, as forgeries gene- 
rally are, imitations founded in fome-^ 
tiling iimilar and real: but all revela- 
tions, and all miracles, the belief of 
■which has fo univerfally prevailed, are 
in dire£k contradidtion to your lordfliip's 

natural Theifm. He allows natural 

rdigioti to be corrupt and loft. He fays, 
that though God was known and wor- 
ihipped, it will not follow, that this 
knowledge and worfhip were preferved, 
or even eftabliflied any where in all the 
purity of Theifm; — and yet this cor- 
ruption of Chriftianity is fuppofed to 
detrad from its authority. — What is 
probable, what is plaufible, what is pof- 
fible, and what is adhially impoffible, 
— yet are in their feveral turns admitted 
to fupport his own hypothefis ; — while 
nothing fhort of demonftration, is al- 
lowed, in fupport of thofe of his adver- 
faries. 

As to his objeSion to divine revelation 

not anfwering, in its efFeGs ; we have as 

L a good 
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good arrigbt «> efejcft; tkit trutk ind 
real^ ard not the gift of God) becaufe 
they jtnfwer xsm iu tke daSeO: ; and hbr 
lo^^'ipy iapttticdiar^ has falle^i ihdrtv 
o^ been wide o£ them ia a tkofo^nd 10- 
ttaacsss^ Hrt n^igfht a» well rcproacfc 
'Ms&vea tdtb its bleflingjsr that are abtifed: 
to answer fodt d>jedioQ9, as to make 
dtetn, is^ aia iniuk npon comfflcm fenfe ;: 
and they only become refpeQable by iha 
hobte hand^, into whicli tiiey are feHen. 
— But the objedron agatnlt Chriftianhy 
from its inefficacy fies ftill ftrongeft 
againft his own naturat religion, which, 
according to his own principles, excludes 
from the belief of its profeflbrs, the great 
articles of God's providence, and moral 
attributes^ with the foul's immortality, 
and a. future ftate, staA all fupernatural 
or extraordinary revelation from heaven: 
yet men have, in contradidion to what 
his lordfliip calls the clear didates of 
Nature, believed in all thefe : And fo far 
revelation, fuppofing it true, has ob- 
tained its efFed, as to gain general credit 

to 
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to itGsH, and its moft inportant cfadhSnes 
-— God'^ mqtai garer&nKnt, and a fii^ 
tVLK itate : -T-<wiieneas im natasnl religion 
has eveiry where fallen ihort im its effiodst 
in proportion as ^efe do^ines hzve pr4> 
vailed; and perhaps afe they liave iti 
feme degree prevailed in every age an! 
nation of the world, his natucal rcBgion 
^cannot be faid to have ever tad its proper 
efFed, or at leaft any effaiHiQiment 
among mankind, and mirft therefore be 
allowed to have no authority, as having 
generaHj, if not univerfally failed, and 
fallen fliort of the intention of the au- 
thor and giver of it. 

Ancient traditions, and the broken 
fragments of anttquity, tiiat prove no- 
Thing for the orthodox, are fufiicieirt 
authority, to fupport his txwn hypothefis. 

There is not an art, which fee moce 
praftifes, tfian to catch hold of 4bm€ 
weak or fingular ^nion, of fome Tla- 
tonift 'or Chriftian divine, ^o exaggerate 
and render it more rrdicuffcems, and thence 
to ioftr the f mility and falfehood oifbolfh. 
I3 VHe 
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He extends, in order to expofe the 
epipdons of his adverfaries, and foine- 
times charges upon divines and theolo-^ 
gians at large, what every fenfible and 
honeft man of the profeffion difclaims : 
he palliates, or aggravates the errors of 
the ancient philofophers, as may ferve 
his own purpofe ; whether to confirm 
.Jiis own, or to fet in a ridiculous light, 
•the principles of his antagonifts. If he 
iinds a miftake, or what he may perhaps 
.only imagine one, in a Chriftian advo- 
,c^te, though it may be no more than 
Uke a ftraggling party from the main 
body, he plumes himfelf upon it, and 
.^flPefts to triumph, as if he had demo- 
lifjied every fort, and ruined the whole 
ftrcngth of his adverfaries. Thus he 
aflFeiSs to confute Mr. Locke upon one 
point, and then we may fuppofe that the 
.author of the Reafonablenefs of Chrifti- 
.anity, is to be believed in nothing. But 
how does he here confute his mafter? 
Mr. Locke had faid, that the unity of 
the Godhead was unknown to the Gentile 
world J or words to this effe^a j and in proof 
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of what he aflerts, he appeals to the fiate 
of ignorance among the Athenians, an 
acute and philofophical people, in the 
times of Socrates and St. Paul. — ^How 
docs the noble lord anfwer this ? — Why, 
by telling us, that the unity of God, 
and the acknowledgment of a plurality of 
Gods, were very confiftent: and that 
though tke true God might not be 
known in Greece, yet he was acknow- 
ledged in Egypt, — " in times remote and 
unknown to us,*' and in the myfteries. 

Suppofe all this true, though the 
friends of Mr. Locke have here a fair 
occafion to vindicate his , name and his 
arguments; yet if idolatry and polytheifm 
prevailed fo grofsly, as they did in the 
periods we know, and in the days of 
Saint Paul; was a religion thit taught 
the worfhip of the one true God In fpirit 
and in truth, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, therefore not proper or reafonable ? 
The Theban dynafty, according to his 
lordftiip, was the laft ftage of orthodox 
faith, and of natural religion, in Egypt: 
an4 do the abfence of this faith, 
L 4 and 
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and the extlndion of this rdUgbn for 
fo long a period^ imply the no necef- 
(ity aikl unreafonablenefd of tbetr being 
tver -revived? Or do not the very long 
fuGceeding ignorance, fuperftition and 
idolatry of the Egyptians and dther 
nations call aloud for affiftance more than 
jnortal, to revive what might cfth6rwife 
he loft irrecoverably? 

He takes advantage of conceflions 
made, and objedlions which are allowed a 
place in the defenders of revelation, with- 
out the leaft regard had, to the anfwers 
given to fuch objeftions and concejjfions. 
Thus he folemnly urges the thirty thou- 
sand various readings in the New Tefta- 
ment; but paffes over in perfed filence 
the anfwer given, and to be found in the 
fame book, where he found the objection, 
viz. that not one of thefe various read-, 
ings afFeds the fenfe of the original text, 
in any point of moment. And indeed 
while he afFefts to anfwer' the moft emi- 
nent defenders of Chriftianity, he paffes 
over in filence, or very flightly and fuper- 
ficially mentions the beft arguments they 

have 
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liare advanced in its defence; He de« 
mands iuch evidence for the authenticity 
of the Gofpel, as is in the nature of 
things impoilible^ and whichf if grants 
ed, would, 4jpon his own principles, be 
incompetent The evidence we havct 
is abundantly fuffictent for rational con- 
viction : the PhilofQpher feems to know 
it, and therefore fuppofes, — this enemy 
to hypothetical reafoning in others fup- 
pofes, that there might be old objeftions 
we have now loft, and which might hav^ 
counterbalanced the remaining evidence: 
though his lordfliip could not but know, 
that the objedtions urged with all the 
learning, wit and malice, of Julian and 
Celfus, are ftill preferved to us in the writ- 
ings of Cy rill and Origen, The authority 
and authenticity of traditional opinions, 
fuppofed to confirm, or accord with his 
own, however conveyed, or derived from 
antiquity more remote by many kun- 
dred, if not fome thoufand years than 
the Gofpel, is allowed, or infifted upon: 
but the fupport of traditional opinions, 
concerning the doctrines of revelation, 

depends, 
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depends, he tells us, on human autho- 
rity, and a decreafing probability^. 

His lordfhip is not always orderly, and 
regular in his method, but extravagant 
and a raijibler; and fometimes tempted 
by vanity, and fometimes by malice^ to 
exceed in liis refledtions on perfons and 
things, beyond the proper bounds of his . 
fubjeiSt. He had large materials: his 
head was full, and fo was his heart; and 
ks he feems to have fate down with a de- 
lign to write himfelf off, fo he omits no 
pccafion to let his reader fee, how much 
he knew, or what or whom be hated. 
And he may fometimes feem to have 
chofe the paradoxical fide of a queftion, 
for no other reafbn, but that it gave 
more room for the difplay of his reading 
and railing, than he could have found in 
the road of plain and eftablifhed truth; 
— whofe doctors and defenders he could 
not fo well have traduced and refuted, 
had he adopted their principles : though 
even this inconfiftent and ungrateful 
^■ "f .. . .1* 1 > 

* Vol. 11. p. 279. 

part 
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part he has fometimes aded, and may be 
found upon occafioa much obliged to 
thofe, whom he has much abufed. 

He condemns both Mofes and Platoi> 

as makers of worlds ; . and to expofe fuch 

blunderers^ he modeftly gives us a fpeci-i- 

men of his own ingenuity in the art: 

. he further anfwers Des Cartes, and Df« 

Burnet, but withal takes much pains, to 

jeconcile jus in fome degree to the mafter 

of the Charter-Houfe. The extravagant 

digreffion he enters upon, and the wild 

imagination he indulges, concerning the 

manner and procefs of nature in the 

work of creation, is the more inexcufe- 

jable in hijn, as it has not only no con^- 

nedion with hi^ fubjedl, brings no fup- 

port to his argument, or credit to his 

caufe; but as it is more hypothetical and 

precarious, more particular and prefump- 

tueus, and more derogatory from the 

attributes of God, than any fyftem he 

has cenfured,— r-But he had his reafons, 

and feems to be all this while labouring, 

to difplay his own, and not the genius of 

feature.. In Mofes his account of the 

^reation^ 
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creation, you obferve the whole aibrSie^ 
to the Fiat of the Almighty: ht the Phi- 
lofopher/s fyftem you fcairce perceive the 
God appean Lord BoVmghtckt regulat* 
4ng the hearens and the ealth, ftatios- 
■ing the pilaneta, directing the elements^ 
and condu<3:ing the produffions of na- 
ture to their birth and maturity, is Ac 
principal figure In the piece, ff it be 
Taid, that he has abandoned the hjpo^ 
thefis here objedledix) him, or atieaft the 
principfes wifh whicfh he would feem to 
conne<9: it, we may aik, why docs he 
Hill maintain what he profelTe^ to aban- 
don, and publifh to fhe world, what he 
avowedly condemns; unlefs he thought 
his very errors refpeftable, and that the 
merit of his abilities, as a writer,' were 
mare than fuflBcient to atone for his 
want of confillency and truth, as A 
philofopher and a man. 

Sometimes the pdiilofopher is more fhy 
^nd upon his guard, in his objeftions j 
for though he is generally clear, ub- 
neceflarily diffufe, and fuH of reped-. 

tioosj 
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tkiris; yet upon occaiion he » in hade, 
«id affe£tedly obfcure: as where he is 
conlclous of his deficiency upoBany fub- 
jeCt, and that^ he may be right, or he 
may be wrong, he flops (hort, giTW yoi« 
ibme general thought, a hint, a faifrt 
Analogy, or invidious comparifon, in- 
ftead of an argument, and an infinua^ 
tJon for a proo£ But when under diffi- 
culties to explain himfelf at all, upon a 
dubious point, which mayexpofe him to 
objections, and a confutation, he is 
modeftly filent, and contents himfelf 
with acquainting the reader, ** that he 
knows what he means.** 

However for this fhynefs lie makes 
you much amends, whenever he thinks 
he has any advantage over an opponent; 
for he lets it not flip, or flightly over- 
looks it. He ipreads it out at large, com- 
ments, illuftrates, enforces, repeats, re- 
capitulates, confirms, decides, without 
leaving any thing to the fenfe and judg- 
ment of the reader: and fometimes, 

when he cannot difprove the principles, 

he 
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be is lavifh enough in abufing^ the perfori 
of an adverfary u — not that he is always 
faring in giving you the replies, that 
have been made to infidel objeftions; 
tut then his franknefs in this, is to ftand 
for an anfwer to thofe replies, and for 
a prefumption, that ht would not fo 
boldly confront his adverfaries, was he 
cot confcious of his fuperiority, or did 
be not know eflFedually how to confound 
them J though this he feldom regularly 
attempts, notwithftanding his profeffions, 
and the apparatus he makes; but con- 
tents himfelf with a fneer or abuiive 
terms, thrown upon his opponents, whom 
he conunonly leaves, in the pofleffion of 
their ilrength, and their arguments. 

Generally, however, he pfofefles great 
things, and fets himfelf with much pa- 
rade and a formal declaration, to the 
analyfe, the examination, or defence of 
thisor that;— r-of Chriftianity, for inftance; 
or to the confutation of fome dodor, or 
philofopher of name and note, in the 
chriftian world ; and when your expe<9:a- 
.tions are raifed, and you are intent upon 

the 
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the tolemn entrance, the clear procefs, 
and full and final decifion of the whole 
debate, you are fcarce permitted a fide- 
glance of the queAion propored,-but are 
.put oflF with the old run of mifcellaneous 
refledlons, iceptical doubts, unconne<3;ed 
thoughts, and general declamations againft 
perfons and things. 

A more boaftful champion never en- 
tered the lifts of controverfy, nor a more 
harmlefs affailant. He rarely clofes with 
his adverfary; but raifes up fome phan- 
tom of his own invagination, which the 
Ipeftator is to fuppofe the real enemy; 
and by defeating this, or braving it out 
in words, without argument, he pro- 
claims himfelf conqueror. Obferve, for 
inftance, how he baffles Clarke: the divine 
had produced the fentiments of Plato, or 
rather of Socrates, in atteftation of hu- 
man ignorance^ and the want of a better 
light and higher information, in the duty 
which man owes to God: — theteftimony 
produced is full and clear. What fays 
his lordfhip to this ? — ^Why, that the want 

was 
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was imaginary; and thus by Gonfronting 
Socrates, be wcmW be thought to €on- 
fiite Clarke. 

He often takei for granted the queMda 
m debate^ and fomctimes put* upon his 
adverfary, as maintained by him, a falfe- 
bood fQ9 a tnirth ; and ^cr ^is> chiu<^e6 
him with abfurd confequesices, from, aa 
aUurd poflaalatuKk of hk owix framing. 
This he has done remarkalzfyv in fu;qpc»^ 
fing that the Meffiaa gave no i0iiru<3x»Qt& 
to his Apoftks^ about taJtigig in the GciJr 
tiks into the church : " Shall we fay,." 
cxpoftulates his lordibip, " t-ha^t thi^ 
** eternal puarpofe of ih€ Father, was iinr 
«^ known to^ the §on ? We Ihall blafr 
** pheme, if we do : — Shall we fay, 
*' that it was known to hiin, but that he 
*^ neg^edted to communicate it to the 
** firft preachers of his" Goipel, andgav^ 
" them imperfe<a inilru^^ions ? The 
*' prophanation will be Kttlelefs. "-*-*- 
Whereas, both the blafphemy, and the 
prophanation will have no place, had his 
lordlhip but allowed, what is the obyious 
truth, that this eternal purpofe of tho 

Father 
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Father was known to the Son, and by 
him communicated to the firft preachers 
, of the Gofpel. 

His lofdfhip often catches at the appear- 
ance of an objedion j ^s knowing, that 
there are readers to be taken with appear*- 
ances, and who want either the abilities, 
or the inclination, to go to the bottom 
of a £ubje<3:. He frequently and malici- 
oufly confound^ the comment and the 
text; — infers This to be fiditious or 
falfe^ becaufe That is trifling or abfurd ; 
and with the meaneft artifice, quotes 
fome Angular opinion of a Jewifli, or 
Chriftian writer, which has no founda- 
tion in the BiWe, and thence would ex- 
pofe Judaifm arid Chriftianity *. 

He fometimes lays hold of the letter 
of the text, with honcft fcorn, and plain 
contempt, of vihat may be the fenfe; 
and as abfurdity, or the appearance of it, 
is all he feeks in the Scriptures, though 
he impofes both upon himfelf, and his 

♦ Vol. III. p, 71, 

M reader^ 
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reader, in the quotations he makes, the 
end is anfwered. An ancient fa6t occurs^ 
or opinion is referred to, peculiar to the 
times, when it was tranfadled, or re- 
ceived : — ^Abfurd ! exclaims his lordfhip: 
for it fquares not with his modern no- 
tions and experience. Nay, a tranflatioa, 
though wrong, is fometimes produced, 
to difcredit the original text : — - or an 
original text quoted, to prove what it 
does not iinply : thus he fuppofes *, that 
beafts were, by the hiftory atid law of 
Mofes^, reprefented and treated as account- 
able creatures, (his lordfhip has gone far 
to perfuade us, that they are reafoiiable 
creatures) arid ttf fupport his fnppofition^ 
cites fuch texts, as make nothing to the 
purpofe. He mtght, with equal juftice, 
have inferred, that Draco efteemed the 
ftatues, which he baniflied, or made it 
criminal for any one to keep, after they 
had accidentally killed a man, account- 
able and .moral agents f. 

♦ Vol. IV. p. 6, 7. 

t Vi, Plut. Solon. Vol. p. 342. 

What 
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What proves, even the truth and fin^ 
ttcrity of Chriftian writers, as St. Paul's 
mentioning the inceftudus perfon, is ad-^ 
duced to difcredit. Chriftianity f : for his 
lordlhip deals with the New, as he had 
done 'with the Old Teftamerit ; that is, 
he would have neither pafs for authentici 
but wtiere fomething is related to thd 
fuppofed difhonbur of Jews or Chrifti- 
aris, whofe abfurdity or impiety is always 
admitted, though no othet part of the 
facred code be. 

Thu^, he cannot find the great events 
Recorded in the facred hiftory, confirmed 
Or attetted by any parallel palTages, or 
traditions, of heathen antiquity : but hd 
can infer, without a doubt, from dark^ 
imperfedl ahd broken fcraps, that the 
moft ancient heathen divineis held the 
fame doctrines (though nothing is fo dif* 
ficult at other times as the tradition o£^ 
dodrines) of the Trinity, as the latter 
fchqol-men ; beckufe thi& ferves him to 



t VoU III. p. 179. 
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ridieuk^ both. Nay, Chriftiamitf . Ufelf 
is admitted, npt only for true^ hu% iot 
dlviae, becaufe this gives him oocafioni 
to expofe th? hhi^htmj md pretoptioo 
of thofe, iwhp hav§ ^IterpcJ pr addefl.tP it* 
He 4ii|iaguifl»^ J>rpperly between th? 
life ead pl^ufe Qf «ny thi^g j; as of hiftpry, 
for ipilau^e, the abufe of which, he tdl? 
uSf may render us pa^e antiquaries an^ 
fcholars j — or help to make us forward 
a>xcombs, and prating pedants ;, '' but 
*^ this is not the fault of hiftory *.'* Thus 
too he diftinguiihes againft Bayle, and 
the academicians, between the ufe and 
abufe of reafon : and yet <juite through 
his philofophical works, he makes the 
fubfequent abufe of an original truth, or 
inftitution in religion, an argument 
againft its primitive ufe and authenticity. 
Devotees have been extravagant, there- 
fore all devotion is fuperftition. Pre- 
tenders to prophecy have been falfe, and 
enthufxafts delirious ; therefore all pro- 
phecy is a dream, andinfpiration madnefs. 

* Letters en Hiftory, Vpl, i, p. 57. 

According 
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According to this method of declaim-* 
mg, we muft deny the ufe of chemiftrjr, 
becaufe it degenerated into alchymy : — • 
ofaftrohomy, becaiife it gave occaiion 
id judicial aftrology; and of phylics, 
becaufe they were applied tc theurgic 
and natural magiid: nay, we rauft deny 
and reje'ft his pure and plain religion of 
Natin-e, becaufe it has been converted 
into various fyftems, of plain and almoft 
blafphemous dodrines, of abfurd myfte- 
fids, and fuperftitious rites *. 

' It is true, his lordfhip has diftinguifhed 
fometimes juftly, between the Gofpef, 
ahd the abufe of it ; — between the reve- 
lation of God, and the inventions of 
men : but what of that ? At other times, 
all, both the original, and the additions, 
are falfehood and' forgery ; and without 
ceremony and hefitation, he afcribes all 
the miferable confequences, flowing from 
artificial theology, to the exiftence of 
genuine Chriftianity, 

♦ Vol, I, p. 153, ' 

Ms Another 
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Another inftance of his diftinguifhing 
and confounding in the fame manner^^ 
you have, where he exprefles his afto-i 
nifhment ; " that a religion revealed by 
** pod himfelfji taught by himfelf, in 
^' one country, and propagated through 
*' a great part of the world, by perfons 
f* commiflioned by him, as well as af- 
^* fifted fupernaturally by the Holy 
^^ Ghoft, IJiould continue more than 
". 1700 years in a flux flate*." An4 
to thofe who anfwer thi§ objection by 
afferting, that all the important points of 
Chriftianity, and every thing made ne- 
ceflary to falvation, are fixed and clear, 
IfiC replies, " the aflertion is evidently 
*' falfe, when it is applied to theologir 
*' cal, however true it would be, if it 
y were applied to Gofpel Chriftianity,** 

We may well indeed be af^onifhed, 
t:hat theological Chriftianity or the docy 
trines of men, being uncertain, fhould 
be produced as a proof, that Gofpelr 

I ■ • — * 

• Vol. III. p. 54. 

Chriftianity. 
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Chriftiaaity^ or the revelation of Godt is 
alfo flux and uncertain) which with the 
iame breath he afferts, is not fo. 

His difingeuuity is moft remarkable, 
quite through his writings, wherein you 
frequently find, any weak expreffion, 
miftake, or paradox in opinion^ or foible 
in pra<aice, culled out from the life or 
writings of men, diftinguifhed by their 
general condua, for learning and piety; 
and expoied to ridicule, in order, indi- 
re<3:ly, to expofe Chriftianity, though it 
has no connexion with the particular 
opinion or pradice, except to redlify the 
obliquity of both. What, though Juftin 
made a miftake in a point of literature, 
IrensBUS a fanciful interpretation; Cy- 
prian had his Vifions and dreams; — f 
Ambrofe was fuperftitiou^, Auftin cre- 
dulousj and Jerom a falfe zealot : -r-- Is 
Gofpel-Chriftianity thereby aflPedied ? 
Yes, juft as much as his lordfhip^s reli- 
gion of nature is, by the knaves and 
fools that abound in the world. The 
fentiments or praQ:ices of men are moft 
♦ M 4 unfairl^j 
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unfairly, not to fay impudently pro- 
duced, to difgrace, when they manifeftly 
contradidl, the truths of God. 

In all that he has obje<3:ed, againftthe 
avarice and ambition of the Chriftian 
clergy, he has faid nothing to the pur- 
pofe (though we are well aware of his 
aim) againft the Chriftian religion. 'Tis 
human paflion alone, that he is combat- 
ing, or the corruptions, arifing from the 
common, fund of human nature j and 
which have no manner of connexion 
with religion, whether it appears in 
minifters of ftate, or minifters of the 
church; and 'tis the higheft difingenuity 
and malice to charge upon a particular 
body of men, as peculiar to them, what 
is common to human nature in general, 
and what the Chriftian religion exprefly 
forbids, and is fitted, if fmcerely em- 
braced, entirely to eradicate *• His 
lordfliip feems here,- to have forgot his 
friend Humphrey Oldcaftle, who afcribes 

>y > ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■ y. ^ 

* Vide Bol. vol. III. p. 64, 5, 6, 

noe 
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not civil contefts to law and Gofpely but' 
to private ambition, under the plaufible 
veil of La^ and Go^l ; and his lord«- 
fhip knew well (no man better) to difiin- 
guifh between the efforts of fa€lion, and 
the fruits of genuine liberty; though the 
former are ma&ed under the vtil-' t£- 'the 
latter. ' l- , 

His lordlhip^s triumphs, over the 
dreams of the Talmudifts and RabbinS) 
are weak and unmanly; but when 
pointed, by way of infinuation, againfl: 
the facred writings of the Jews, difin** 
genuous, and at beft, contemptible acid 
abfurd. Yet he has very carefully re- 
tailed the extravagancies df both Chrit- 
tian heretics and Jewith- cabalifts, a4 
reflecting up<^n Jews and Chriftians in 
general. The phrenfies of particular^ 
are recited, from whence you are td 
conclude, t^t all are mad: for fbrely; 
this aflerlor of original Gofpel-Chriftian* 
ity did not mean to reptiblilh or eftfeblifii 
it, or to obliterate, by fo carefiil and 
Jaboured a recital, aW the abfurdities and 

herefies 
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hcrclies of fuccecding times. It is true, 
they Oxew in a ftrong light, the fimpli- 
city of the primitive faith, and had his 
lordfhip's labours been, by the contraft, 
to illuftrate and recommend this, we had 
owed him more thanks, than we think 
ourfelYC$ obliged to pay, for his difinge- 
nuous proceeding, pretending to lop off 
thQ luxuriant, extravagant branches, 
while we fee his arm levelled thereby, to 
wound and defiroy the root. 

Every filly ftory,. or fcandalous impu- 
tation, laid to the charge of any fedt of 
ChrifHans, he is careful to pick up and 
retail to his readers, though he affeds to 
difbelieve it, and cenfures the firft au- 
thors : — " They were fcandals laid to 
^* the charge of heretics, and vrhich to 
^^ be fure, if we had the apologies of 
^^ thofe heretics, we ihould find, they 
^ could juftify, or etchfe, by the exam-» 
^^ pics of the orthodox." — How proba- 
ble, and plaufible, and pious, is this 
good lord's defence of the primitive 
(i^retics ! — of whofe enormities, un- 
2 juftly 
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ji^ftly charged, in jufHce and charity to 
the dead, he will not be the trumpeter ; 
but as he might thereby, without evi- 
dence, accufe the orthodox *. 
. In fome places, it muft be confefled, 
that he affedls a vindication of, and zeal 
for Chriftianity ; (for what reafon, God 
^lone knows ; for credit with man, upon 
the fubjed:, he could not and would not 
^expedt, and fear of God or man, he 
fliould feem to entertain none, that could 
induce him to the expreffion) -r- he 
ipeaks well of the duties, and of the 
dodrines of Chriftianity ; and the pat* 
fages where he has declared his approba<« 
tion of this difpenfation, taken together, 
and feparately from others, were of 
weight and authority from fo eminent 
an hand, did he not at other times in- 
finuate, as far as invention, wit, or ma-* 
Jice could aflift him, to the difcredit of 
revelation in general, and of the Jewifli 
and Chriftian, in particular; and hefi^ 
tates not, in giving his fentiments, in fo 

fUt V \i ■ I I I 

f Vol. III. p. 102, JCC, 
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frank a way, as not ealily to be miflaken, 
tfiat be believes not a word of either ; 
and the maik of the Chriftian, which he 
may feem to put on, is fo thin, ancf 
fcmetimes fo ludicrous> that we may 
prefiime, he- intended aH fhould fee 
through It, if not laugh at it, and ihe 
wit of the wearer. There is, however^ 
fomething of infincerity in fuch^ a condu<ft 
ik^ this (of commending whatf^ we con-> 
demn, and recommending and rejecting 
the fame thing) which we could not trilf 
Iiow to accouut for, did not the example^ 
of both the dead and the living infonu 
«», that an infidel is not' fhackl^d by 
any forms, or fcniples, and can occa* 
iionally, and outwardly conform to any 
thing, without deferting his principles^ 
-or burthening his confeience. 

But perhaps his lordfliip was, upon 
this occafion, afting the politician more 
than the patriot; and gave the world 
this feeming approbation of truth, itk 
order to gain admittance to his bolder 
falfehoods : and his juft difiindion be-> 
tween the objeds of faith and reafon, of 

revealed 
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revealed and naturkl knowledge, and 
the diftina provinces of the divine and 
the philofopher, was, to procure credit 
to his inconfiftency, where he condemxu 
^U the fuppofed. obje<3:s of divine faitli^ 
^ not falling in, within the precinds of 
neural knowledge, and not conformable 
to the ideas of human reafon. 
. What has involved his lordfliip in fo 
jmany errors, and fb many inconfiften- 
cies and contradidions, is, that befide^ 
his ground was naturally bad, he tooijf 
too large a compafs to defend, or how«- 
cver attempted too much upon his ene- 
mies ; who were too numerous, as well 
as top firmly armed, to be fubdued by 
one aflailant, however diftinguilhed by 
his perfonal abilities, or fupported by 
foreign auxiliaries : for while he pufhes 
too far, and direfts his whole ftrength 
againft one party, he lays himfelf open, 
and gives advantage to another, — ^The 
very forts, he has found it fometimes 
neceffary to ere£t in his own defence, 
are forced, and turned againft him: 
rfonietimes while he would g^U his 
3 enemy, 
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enemy, fuch is his fituation, he woundt 
himfelf : and fometimes his auxiliariesj 
being fome of them neutrals, and others 
forced into his fervice, betray or defert 
him, and go over to his enemies : Again^ 
being hard prefled, he is obliged to 
praftife the very wiles and artifice he 
has condemned, and to affume the arms 
he has profcribed :— And thus ftinkpots 
are thrown with a profufion little becom-J- 
ing the dignity or delicacy of the noblft 
lord. Sometiiiies he is fo ftraitned by 
two difFef eftt parties, that his own forces 
run foul one upon another; and again^ 
he makes fuch fair conceffionS, in favout 
of the C2Lufe of his adverfafies, as ren- 
ders his oppofition moft unjuftifiable and 
inexcufeabie f he riow afFe<3:s to fight, 
while he does but mate a flourifh, and 
keep aloof; and now he would bfe 
thought invulnerable, while by thfe 
powerful charm of fome magic wofds, 
he throws a cloud around him, arid only 
becomes invifible. With a more mode-* 
rate appetite for fame, he had been a 

mord 
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more iUuftrious hero; and nothing but 
an unbounded ambition, and the plan 
of unirerial conqueft» have mani&fted 
the weaknefs of his efforts, and princi- 
pally expofed him to difgrace: while 
fighting under the banner of Ghriil, 
againft the corruptions of chriilianity in 
general, and thofe of the church of Rome 

in particular againfl; fchool-fubtilties 

and artificial theology, he fhews an in- 
vincible ftrength; but when changing 
{tdes^ he leads on and oppofes . corrup- 
tions, eftabliihed in dire£t contradidion 
to the fpirit, and to the letter of the 
Gofpel, againft Chriftianity, be ihewa 
a moft contemptible weaknefe,* 



• Vide vol. II, p, 316, 323-4-6, 
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THE phiIofopher*s inconlrftenci^is, 
which make a confiderable fijgiire ih 
his pofthumous works, properly belong 
to, and fliould have had k place in our 
rfemarks on his reafoning: but' to give 
breath to the reader, and prevent tiU 
difguft, we only feledt a few of them, 
and make them the fubjed of a feparate 
feftion. 

On this occafion I might be drawn into 
a large field of obfervation, and niight be 
led from fide to fide, or from one end of 
the Firft Philofophy to the others fhould 
I attempt to do juftice p> his lordftiip^s 
character on this head: but it is fome. 
comfort, that his contradidions are often 
fo near each other, that they nted not be 
pointed out, or expofed; whilft his fal- 
lacies and falfehoods are fo crowded, that 
you are fcarce clear of one, before you 
are encountered with another; and they 
are fo palpable, that you are in little 
danger of being impofed upon, and are 

ftaggered 
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ftaggered at nothing fo much, as that the 
writer could fo grofly, and fo frequently 
impofe upon himfelf. In the fame pagCf 
you have fometimes two or three falfe- 
hoods; and v^hat is more, falfehoods that 
contradid each other; never author 
ihewing fo grofs a contempt ^for truth, 

and the opinion of the v^orld. Or 

perhaps he trufted to the indolence or 
ignorance of his readers, as he feems 
not to fitfped, that they had either 
memory or judgment, to compare this 
paragraph with the preceding :«— or great 
wits may aflfe£k to have bad memories, 
and expe£k to be indulged, in faying, 
as thp reverie dictates, one thing to--day, 
and another to-morrow— His lordfhip 
fays, and unfays fo much, according to 
the prefent opinion he is maintaining, or 
the fuppofed abfurdity he is confuting, 
that he frequently lofes both himfelf 
and reader; and we can fcarce believe 
it is the fame Lord Bolingbroke, who 
affirms in this place what he denies in 
that :— But this is no new thing in na* 
ture, and in man; who through pride 
N and 
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and paflion,, will affirm,; what when let 
albne, and grown, cool, he forgets or 
lfetra<3:8** j . . . 
. What riin the philofbpher into endlefa 
contradidioiijwas his vanity, and affum- 
cdifuperior abilities. He had. to face 
about and en^ge every famed champion 
in literature, .ancient and modern; and 
fb: far as calumny went, it^ was eafy 
enough to confute them all in the fame 
way; but unhappily for the philofopher,^ 
he fometimes condefcended to xeafon, as 
well as to Tall; and having not only 
different, but oppofite fyftems and opi- 
nions to' comliat,. he was obliged to a 
frequent change of armour; and what 
Was proof againft one enemy, he was 
t)b%ed to lay aiide as ufelefs, and with- 
out- either weight or edge, againft an- 
other; as what is true in arguing^« againft 
Mr.de Pouilly; is acknowledged to be 
chimerical, when he has to anfwer Arch- 
bifliop Tillotfon. Sometimes himfelf 
-" - ' ' 

* See Lord Lauderdale^s charafler in Burnet's 
Hiftory of his own Times, vol. h 

aflumes 
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aiTumes the very principles he had con- 
demned in one antagonift> in order to 
defeat another; nay, he can with the 
fame jadyorikries, as. the flate of the 
queftion altars,, aflert there are not^ ind 
demoafirate that there. are moral attri-^ 
butes in Opd. Thus in confuting others, 
he frtqucntly confutes himfelf, and id 
moft abfurd, in ekpofing cAher men's 
abfurditiei. ' The charafter and conduA 
of Bayle, its -given us by Leibnitz, is in 
this refpeft exaftly agreeable to that of 
our '.philofbpher. ^ Quicquid adver- 
** fario, quicum in prarfenti digladia- 
♦* batiir, vexando idoneum, vaftiffima 
t* meraoriaV' ingeniuiAque fuggerebat, 
^* id in ufam fuum convertebat, fcilicet, 
** crud philofophis fig6nda2, & imbecil- 
** litati humanas demdiiftrandse, unice 
^' intentus. Nee ab Arcefilao ipfo, aut 
**' Carheade, majori cum eloquentias; in- 
^^ geniique ad paratu, litramque contra- 
" diftionis partem propugnatam fuiffe 
'' arbitrorV' 



* Leibh, Theodic p. 1130. 

N2 His 
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'His lordlhip fre^ently plays with th« 
divine attributes, ^ he pleafes: the- 
moral are generally ^md preremptorily 
denied; — ror abforbed in the natural: — 
and fometimes ^ley are all i^bforbediqi 
the Wifdom; jeU upon occaiion, his 
xnafter Locke is prefumptuous, aoid -ite^ 
pertinent in afcribing That to infinite 
wifdom, which might be tha effedt of . 
infinite power** And though, he ii dear 
and pofitiTe, that God is not good or 
juft, as* we conceive of goodnefs and 
juftice; yet his great obje<ftioix to the 
Mofaic law, is, that it repfcTents the 
fupreme Being,, as unjuft and cruel; and 
then Mr. Locke, the Jews, and aH whb^ 
believe , their hiftory, believe of God^ 
what is inconfiftent Ivith his " moft ob-* 
vious perfe<S!tionst/* 

He accufes both the Law of Mofes> 
and of Chrifl;, as iijadequate, a^d not 
anfwering the end of their inftitutipn^ 
and confequentLy not of God:|:, Reafon 

:y 

' • Vol. IV. p. 249. + Vol. IV. p. i53.\ 

X Vide vol. IV.. p.. 155-6, and 161-2, \ 

has) 
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Hasbceii " ilways'* cohtxouled, natural Vcr 
ligidn and natural law have been ^^ almoft 
>* entirely fuppreflcd in every fociety:" he 
allows all mankind to have gone aftray 
from the law of Naittif€> which he iayf 
is the iaw df Reafon> and yet jnaintaina* it 
to be of God, 

• He pitead* for tlie iame law of reaibn, 
l>eiAg'^ the immirtable rule' of moral 
agiehcy^^ from the immutability of God, 
Bhdo£ the nature •e^ things; and yet he 
would be thought to enlarge, and to have 
others do fo, in admiration of the divizie 
wi£iom,/£:om the new difcoveries made 
in- nature and the fyftem of the univerfe. 
Oik. d^tion to God, it feems, may be 
improved, from the late manifeftation of 
his wifdom in hia works; but he denies 
it poffible, that our duty (hould be im- 
proved by any later manifeftations of his 
will. Again, notwithftanding fome ob-^ 
fcurities in the works of God, yet we fee 
fo many ihlning marks of his wifdom, 
that the philofopher juftly concludes, we 
ought to admit that wifdom, where we 
do not fee it. Yet a myftety in the Gof- 
N 3 pel. 
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•pel, where are fa.fnany kidifptitable 
truths, and fo fair 'and full a moral, leads 
him to conclude^ and fomet^imes con-^ 
demn the whole, as toyfterbus. . He may 
be fuppofed to h^ve the ftyle of icfipturc 
in view, where he.Qhfervjefi, .** that they 
*' who pretend to teach diving truths, in, 
** allegorical, fymboliCal, or anymyfte- 
" .riQusJanguagei [deferye to h? fiifpefted 
.** of impoj3xire-ti?T*^ It might be h?re 
aafwcrid, .that lu^;lc4»dfhip feems not to 
remember, that allegorical languageiwas, 
and ftill is the phrafeology, generally 
mad^ ufe of by thefages and teachers in 
the eaftern parts of the worldt-^But we 
rather afk, muftpropheciesrbe invariably 
and unerringly .applied to one .particular 
event, and do£|:ritie8,in the fame manner 
necefiarily determined to one partipular 
fenfe ? That is, muft the one apply, and 
the other explain itfelf ?* Muft the intel- 
lectual powers of man be entirely em- 
ployed to ftudy corporeal nature? But 
why do the phaenomena wear a veil ; why 

♦ Vol. L p. 341. 

do 
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do the works any more thafi the word of 
God^ require/ according to his lordihipfV 
own cOTiSeSSatkj fo much labour to unt^ 
fold ? If the works oflAxs: Creator, their 
ufes:and eoidsi ill underflaod, and mif-i 
taken by; ffiainjditd for fome thoufand 
years, detract not from thtf :iwif4om <tf 
the Creator, neither will" th^ . prophecy^ 
, wrong applied, nor the jjoftrme ill ex-i 
plained. rHis lordfhip ha$ told us, t^t 
reafon omi^ be cultivated, in prd^ tq 
difcover the 'Being of Gpd himfelf * : It 
can therefore' be no objection either- tQ 
his word or to his works, that- they re* 
quire the fame cultivationr of reafon for 
their, difcovery. 

Nothing, he^aliows,- ; in :Qpeculatioi^, iff 
fo proper to enforce moral obligation^ 
as a true reyelatianf : ypt atj^tjier times, 
nothing is for impertinent: apcl the wiH 
of God, and the duty of mjan-are^moft 
evidently" revealed in the conftitution of 
the world and of the human fyftem J. 



* Vol. II. p. 4. t Vol. IV. p. 245. 

J Ibid. p. 247. 

N 4 Nothing, 
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Nothing, he J^&tts^ is £> ntcsSarjy as 
9 refonnatioii of mannfirs^ and yet with 
therfane breath, he maintama, Aich a* 
Information iaoBttifytent "^ th&confti^, 
tution of the human f^j^m *. — Again^ 
we are, according to the philoibpher, to 
frame our ideas from the phacndmena; 
whenever the dodrines of faith, are to 
be denied; but we are to believe his 
lordfhip's opinion of the phyfical attriw 
butes, whatever ideas we may frame, 
from the phaenomena f ; and to deny the 
moral, ^ though a mukitude of the phsB- 
^ nomcna are conformable to bur ideas of 
•* goodnefe/^ We are to admit the divine 
wifdom in every inilance, though remote 
from our obfervation, becaufe we fee it 
in fo many : •— yet though we have, ac- 
cording to his lordfhip, more of good, 
both phyfical and moral,, than of evil J, 
we ar^ not thence to deduce the divine 
goodnefs« 



* Vol. IV. p. 244. t Vol. IV. p. 327. 

Upon 
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*:.XJpon occafion,.the authority, of the 
ixriif^* philofopherS) ajid of the moft 
ancient poetet 18 of weighty in lending 
their verdift to the IHutefopher's law of 
nature^, or affiilmg'him to get rid "of 
Styx and Tartarus : But let the ancient 
fages be produced, as lamenting human 
ignomnce, and the defeats of human 
reaibn ; and Socrates himfelf is mifled by 
metaphyiical curiofity. But ftill, thefc 
fame fages, though confefling their igno- 
rance, and abufed for it by his lordfhip, 
^re laid to have difcovered the whole 
truth, ind the whole fecret of divine 
religion * ; and to have known, very 
fully, the relation ih which they flood 
to the firft intelligent Caufe of all things, 
the Maker and Preferver of the world f. 
So much for their knowledge : but what 
fliall we lay pf their integrity, when his 
lordfliip tells us, that they took men out 
of the relation of creatures to their Crea- 



♦ Vol IV, p. 187. t lb. p. i8r. 

tor. 
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tor^ and placed them' in that of ftaVes to i 

t&eir tyrants % : — And yet, according to 

oar PhilofbpKer, there is not one mora! | 

precept in the Gofpel, which was not I 

tanght by the heathen Philofophcrs *. I 

They were certainly badly taught, when 

tis^ lordfiiip tells us, that niiinberlefs> ! 

Hdicul0us> cruel rites — were held as 

neceffary to obtain the favour, and to 

avert the anger of Heaven, as the flrideft 

obfervation of morality — nay more ne- 

ccfTary* ^ ^ . . : , 

Again, his lordfhip tells lis, ' " that 

" the original principles of this choice 

** (of virtue) were ftrongly laid in the 

" conftitution of tHings : and thefe Phi- 

•* lofophers muft have been ftupid as 

**' well as blind, if they had not felt, as 

^ well as feen, that the ultimate end of 

•^ this choice, was the happinefs of man- 

** kind : They felt it, they faw it, they 

*^ proved it to others,^' ^ — Now, what a 

peculiar fagacity, and how farfuperior 

' ' ' -■,,-. 

- ^ . 

X lb. p. J70. • P. 182. 

3 to 
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to that of iliefc Plulofophers^ had hh 
lordfhip^ who could after this maintaioy 
that the Author of this conffitution^ re-* 
xjuiring virtue for our pradice, and pro- 
poilng happinefs^ as the end and reward 
of it, wa$; neither a righteous, nor A 
good Beiiig;- and neither framed thii 
cbnftituttioq. of things for i^an, nor man 
to he happy.' He would expofe the opi- 
nion . of ,C3od' ^being infinite goodnelsy 
for this r«afon; •* that then thie happinefe 
of ttien ought to be proportionable to 
the goodi^fsj of God j that is, infinity 
than which, fays he, no greater abfurditj 
can be conceived *.*• Yet he can find no 
abfurdity in fuppofing the fame God, 
who is infinite wifdom and knowledge, 
communicating to his creatures neceflarjr 
knowledge- of himfelf, in a manner pro- 
portionable to their capacities f. 

He gives juft applaufe to thofe ancient 

legiflators, who were extremely folici- 

tous to inculcate the dodrine of future 

rewards and punifliments, and he ftyles 

Ill I I ■■■III, 

♦ Vol, IV. p. 335. t lb- P- 355- 

them 
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tiieni the firft^ and befl: miffiqpuries that 
have bfeen in the world *; — Our Philo- 
ibpher then, upon his own principles, 
was one of the worft, \^ho is fo very 
anxious to deftroy, what they iwcre fo 
folicitous to inculcate. They wer^, as 
Jiexonfeflca, " miffionariesjof good po* 
i" Key, and good manners, a^d in order 
-" to promote them bo(h,v'of religion 
y likewife : " — - Whdt gcJod p(rficy, or 
good manners then, our pnew miffionary 
was poifefled of, who attempts. to banifii 
Religion from the world, is left to his 
admirers to demonllrate* 

; Sometimes he acquaints us with the 
;!nadnefs df the Egyptians on theological 
/ubjeds ; and it is this people, I think, 
whom he reprefents, as deducing from 
Aeir philofophy, fuch a fyftem of reli- 
gion, as rendered them a proverb among 
Polytheifts* and Idolaters. But clfewhere 
he tells us, that Mbfes might take from 
thefe fame Egyptians his belief of " the 
beginning of things :**-7-and that the be-^ 



♦ Vol. I. p, 306. 

• lief 
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lief of the one fupreme Being, was pub- 
lickly profelTed in the moil ancient times 
df that monarchy, and held " at all times,'* 

in their fecret theology. Sometimes 

the notion of the one God, the Creator 
of all things, is mod natural to the 
conceptions of the firft inhabitants of the 
globe, but foon after Polytheifm and 
Idolatry are faid to be more confonarit to 
their rude minds. And thus the moft 
ancient philoibphers, theologers and 
divines, are reprefentcd, as fo^ietimcs 
holding, and fometimes not holding the 
•Unity. But his lordfhip has charity, 
and finds excufes for thefe men, whilfl 
Chriftian divines are moft odious, and 
what not. This Is fomething hard upon 
the laft, as they had no more light to 
dire£k them, upon his lordfliip*s princi- 
'ples, than the former. — Again, the 
philofophers are in one place faid to 
have difcovered and explained almoft uU 
the pirticulars, wherein religion con-- 
lifted, yet elfewhere they are reprefentcd 
as the moft prefumptuous. dogn^atifts, 

and 
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and in every age from the beginning-^ 
the principal corrupters of it. 

He fometimes adopts the principles of 
leafdning, which he condemns in others,' 
and fometimes cenfures the. very opini- 
ons, which he elfewhere contends for> 
as only true and orthodox* ** They, 
^ fays he, that is, the Egyptian and 
^ Grecian Philofbphers, confined the 
*^ monarch, i, e. the fupreme God, 
^* like an Eaftern Prince, to the inmoft 
** receffes of his palace, vdiere they fup- 
^ pofed him to remain immoveable:?* 
And yet this is his own grand principle ; 
and to fuppofe the Deity prefent with his 
works, he tells us foon after, is to tra- 
duce and degrade him. — He affedls in- 
deed to reftore natural Theifm, or the 
pure religion of nature, and yet confines 
the Firft Philofophy, and indeed all phi- 
lofophy wortt cultivating, to the exami- 
nation of effedls, deeming all reference 
of them to final caufes, or interefting 
Ood in the dirediion and prefervation of 
his works, as impertinent at leaft, if not 
impious. 

Sometimes 
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. Sometimes .he commends, the nation^ 
theifm of the heathen^ in order to expofc 
the fuperftition and idolatry of the Jews: 
again he aflerts, that the unity of the 
Godhead was eftablifhed among the Jcws^ 
in order to expofe the faith of Chriftians. 
Heathen theologers are made as abfurdly 
fuperftitious, and to abound with as much 
wild enthufiafnj^ metaphyfical jargon* 
atid pneumatical madnefs as you pleafe, 
that he may thence derive the fame ab- 
furdities and extravagancies upon the 
Jew and Chriftian. 

Sometimes the Jews are reprefented as 
^ people moft ftupid, and fottifhly igno^ 
rant, the moft fuperftitious and wicked 
of any that have appeared amongft the 

nations : But elfewhere he ferioufly 

tells us, that Socrates and Plato might 
have had the fame fuccefs in reforming 
the manners of men, and in reftoring 
the purity of natural religion at Athens, 
without any divine miffion, that Efdras 
and Nehemias had at Jerufalem, in re- 
viving and improving more cfFedually, 
the ceremonies ind obfervances of Ju- 

daifm, 
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daifm, by means which experience and 
good policy fuggefted to- them, if the 
two Greeks had been as the two Jews 
were, the legiflatof s^ and fecond founders 
of their commonwealth. 

He allows, that God may give a prin- 
ciple of immortality to the material foul ; 
and y6t treats it as abfurd and impp{Iible> 
thathefhould give any illumination to 
the rs^tional foul ; and his lordfhip afcribes 
this laft opinion, as peculiar to the times 
of fuperftition. He treats daemons and 
genii, to whom were affigned diflFerent 
ranks and different employments, as 
imaginary beings ; and yet the Philofo^ 
ipher can admit orders of beings, far 
fuperior to man, and endowed with dif- 
ferent capacities, and degrees of intelli- 
gence *. 

The dodtrine of fpirits> he tells us, 
and the opinion of angels and archangels, 
is Jewifh and Cabaliftical dreaming ; and 
yet, acccording to the Philofopher, there 
may be as much difference between fome 

* Vol; I. p. 141. 
I other 



o^m creatures of Gad, and mant m 
tktxc is between .t foam and an oyfler; 

. Jic ftippofes it >^ difficult to bdiere & 
^' God, who ads ggainft his attribntes 
** and the perfection of his nature in one 
•* Xyftem* .only to have a reafon the more 
** for.a<fiing agrecaWy to them in ano- 
** ther/* This is againft Wooki3x>n and 
the divine^, who held a future ftate; 
yet the Philofopher can find no difficulty, 
nor inconfillency ia his own hypothefis, 
of rational creatures fufFcring in this fyf- 
tenjb, ftwr the greater difplay of infinite 
wifdom in the fyftenx of the univerfe. 

A gradation of animal beings ap- 
peared,, according to his lordfhip, fit or 
neceffary in the divine ideas : But a gra- 
dual fiicceffion of beings, arifing from 
lefs to greater perfection and happitids, 
is, according to his lordfliip, inconfiftfcnt 
with the perfections of God. ^ 

Quoting &nd confuting Clarke, in -Ris 
way, for his defcription ^nd vindication 
of the account of the Fall, and of theori- 
. ginal l^te of ^pian, *^ which >^as innocent 
and fimple," till God, for the fin of man, 
O changed 
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changed this happy conftitution of thingSy 
his lordfhip calls out, ^^ In the name of God» 
*' is this to prove ? Do men who prove no 
*^ better, deferve an anfwer ? "— And yet 
this unbelieving Lord, however he may 
defpifeMofes and Clarke upon this fubjedt, 
can eafily admit the account given us by the 
Jefuits, of the pure and natural religion 
of the Chinefe, — of their golden age, 
and the ftate of innocence and fimplicity, 
which they enjoyed, while it lafted : -^ 
And that their fufferance of phyfical 
evil, was owing to their commiffion of 
moral *. Let all the moft ancient, and 
the moft learned of the Pjhilofophers 
agre^ infome general and obfcure tradi-^ 
tions of the paradifaical ftate, and the 
Fall, it will avail little with his lordfliip, 
as to the credibility of this change in the 
conftitution of things f : — Reafon will 
not admit, that the firft defigns of God 
were difappointed | ; and yet this fame 
reafon of his lordfliip's, which feje<as 

A" ' — - — , 

* p. 155.6. tP.264. tP. 345- 

the 
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the Jewifli, will admit the Chinefe tradi- 
tions, of very remote antiquity, which 
acquaint him, that this people fell from 
their once happy ftate into the errors of 
other nations, and all the confequences 
of them. 

Indeed his lordlhip's faith is never want- 
ing ; — nay, he is ** ftrbng in the faith " 
of any thing, that may feem to favour 
his own principles and paffions. Very 
flender premifles, when patched toge- 
ther^ after his own refined and Angular 
way, will be eafily brought to conclude 
in faXrour of his own fingular opinions ; 
and even traditions, confeffedly falfe, by 
"their concurrence, confirm his general or 
particular truths ; when ten-fold evidence 
is good for nothing, if ad vanced in fupport 
of eftablifhed opinions. • The records of 
the Chinefe, the Mexican, and the Peru- 
vian, are fufficiently authentic, in prov- 
ing the Philofopher's fyftem; but are 
all good for nothing, when they would 
feem to countenance the hiftory of Mofes. 
Nay though Egyptian, Phenician, Chal- 
dean, Indian and Grecian traditions may 
O2 he 
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be conformable in many circumftanees» 
and agree to the feveral particulars in the 
old Teftament, ^' they might," his lord- 
ihip tdls us, ** differ in others, and the 
*• whole of thofe that are loft^ might be 
" repugnant to one another, and to that 
" of the Jews." Excellent indudion ! 
** What we know and fee" confirmed 
by d:ifferent hiflorians of different na- 
tion's, may be falfe, from what " we do 
hot know" was faid, or might be faid by 
others. 

Thus fabulous traditions of things, 
fuppofed to be done in ages quite un-» 
known to us, are enough to fhake th? 
authority of the Bible, and of the uni^ 
verfal deluge in particular; when the 
unanimous voice of hiftory joined to the 
teftimonies produced by nature, through 
^11 her heights, and all her depths, is 
good for nothing in fupport of the hiftory 
of Noah, 

Sometimes all antiquity is fabulous^ 
made up of dark and uncertain tradi^ 
tions, on which we can build and believe 
liothing. Yet, upon occafion> he can^ 

to 
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to favour his own hypothefis, advance as 
probable, the darkeft legends that anti- 
quity has preferved. It might perhaps 
be fhewn, he thinks, that Arts and 
Sciences came from the weft, in a more 
femote age than any of the Greeks had 

knowledge of; ^that they were intro^ 

duced and fpread by the Atlantic people, 
who over-ran Africa and Europe, and of 
whom Solon had never heard, till the 
jpgyptian priefts related to him thefe 
wonders ; or he might bring them, per- 
haps, from the kingdom of Uranus, that 
kingdom, to which Atlas, coeval with 
$aturn and his brother, gave his name.^ 
. In favour of an hypothefis, he can 
imagine, without fo much as an hint, 
from a broken tradition, that there might 
be dynafties more ancient, than the 
Theban moft apcient dynafty of Egypt, 
wherein Polytheifm prevailed, before the 
knowledge of the unity f. Nay, his 
lordihip has faith in fpurious gofpels and 
cpiftles, long lince perifhed, as well as 

* Vol. I. p. 291, and elfewhcre. f Vol. I. p. 303. 

O 3 in 
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in tTaditions beyond all our records :— and 
the authenticity of the mod early chriftian 
writers is admitted .without fcruple^ be- 
caufe he fuppofes, by them he can prove 
the no authenticity of the gofpek j no; 
prefent or ancient copies of which are 
fufficient to affure us, of their being 
genuine, and the fame as the originals; 
though the chriftian myfteries, our critic 
aflures us, are true copies of the Pagan, 
and enable us to judge of the originals,' 
which we have not. 

He can fee clearly the fupreme Being 
in the bel of . the Chaldeans, and in the 
KKEPH of the orthodox Egyptians; but 
cannot find him in the Jewifli Scriptures : 
No nation had it feems fuch mean ideas 
of the Divinity in many refpe<Sts, as 
this t : and yet they held the unity of 
God, he owns :}: ; which he likewife 
owns, on other occafions, few nations 
of the world did hold, as polytheifm 
and idolatry, he tells us, prevailed almoft 

t Vol. I. p. 277. t P. 367. 

every 
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every where ^: and to invalidate the 
divine authority of the holy fcriptures, 
manifeft in the majeftic difplay of the 
divinity, as there defcribed, he would 
perfuade us, if we will take his word 
for it, that in the oriental writers, wc 
have as magnificent defcriptions of the 
fupreme Being, 

Lord Bolingbroke obferves,f that na- 
tions, like men, have their infancy; and 
the few paflages of that time which they 
retain, are not fuch as defcrved moft to 
be remembered, but fuch as being moft 
proportioned to that age, made the 
ftrongeft imprefiions on their minds: 
Hiftory was at firft intended only to re- 
cord the names., or perhaps the general 
charaders of fome famous men; or to 
tranfmit in grofs the. remarkable events 
of every age to pofterity.-^This is. very 
juftly obferved; yet his lordihip will not 
allow the infancy of the Jewifh ftate and 
nation, the benefit of this obfervatiott : 

§ Vol. I. p. 318. t Letters on Hift. vol. I. 

O 4 and 
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and he objcfts to the ancient hiKory of 
the Bible, though it contains die very 
thing he requires in the firft efia^ of 
hiftory, Tiz. a record of names— general 
chara^ers of {omt famous men, and th^ 
moft remarkable events and which made 
the ftrongeft impreflion j together with a 
few paflages, which Lord Bolingbroke 
has judged not the moft deferving to be 
remembered; though they ferve, We lay, 
to very good purpofe^ in obviating his 
lordlhip*s obje£tions againft the Je^s on 
another occafion. 

Concerning the Scriptures, he feys,. 
^ * if their authenticity and divirife ori- 
•• ginal he fufficiently ellabfifhed by the 
^ extef nal proof; ii h both impertinent 
^ and profane, to confirm divine tefti- 
^ mony, by fhewingthat there is reafoit 
*« to beKeve it true." f— I* would indeed* 
*' ■ ' • -be 
•'-^ — — - _ " _^^ 

* VoL II. p. 212. ' 

t Yet he af tc i waiJs tcRs Acm that "-j^rite- 
autfieaticity of the Scriptures has fuffered much 
diminution by length of time, and by other ways ; 

they, 
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\t fo, were there no phtlofophers lilrt 
hi« lordlhip, who demand a reafon for 
their faith^ and rejefl: the Scriptures, be* 
eaufe " not founded,'* as they fuppofe, 
** on argument,'* and human experience, 
and iittie conformable to the reafon of 
things; — ^who are fo fcepticdl as to admit 
ho grounds of faith, and fo dogmatical 
as to pronounce againft all reafonablenefs 
of revelation; and yet fo inconfiftent as 
to fay, that fuch reafonablenefs proved, 
is impertinent or profane. Here we have 
feen his lordfliip would have the reafon- 
ablenefs of revelation reft upon mere 
authority, and yet in a few pages after, 
he exclaims againft authority in opinion, 
which muft, he fays, be founded in rea- 
fon, and be agreeable to thft common fenfe 
of mankind, or be founded in nothing. 
Much more might be added, of what 
liOrd Bolingbroke has faid concerning the 



they, the divines, would do better If they trufted 
lefs to their own (kill in the eftablifhment of the 
external proofs of a traditional revelation.'* 

Phih Works, vol. II. p. 274. 

3 pre- 
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|tt?erog5thrc of reafon, and the abfurdky 
of reOgnationr to authority; -but I fhall 
^nly cite the following paffage, con- 
cerning the internal proof of revelation, 
z& it looks fo boldly in the face of what 
ke has juftnow advanced of the fuffici- 

fncy of the external: "The prero- 

•' gative of reafon extends farther than 
•* the examination of witneffes, and other 
^ external teftimony. There is an- 
** other ground of probability to be efta- 
^ bUflied; aad if this cannot be eftablifti- 
^ ed> the credit of a revelation will not 
** fupport itfelf on the other alone^ This 
^ ground of probability is that wluch 
^ was mentioned at the fame time with 
*^ the former, and is called internal evi- 
^ dence. Diyines found it high, and 
^ build much upon itj but their 
•* proceeding is, to my apprelt^inlion, 
** alike abfurd and licentious.*** . 

Hard fate of the divines ! If they infift 
on more than the external evidence, 
fhcy are impertinent and profane ; and 



♦ Vol, II. p. 274. 



yet 
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yet if they infift noC on more) they arc 
wanting in that " without which the 
^ credit of a revelation cannot be fup^ 
" ported :" and whit is ftill harder j let 
them proceed to make good the internal 
evidences, yet ** thefe neither are, nor 
^ can be, according to lord Bolinghrolqe^ 
" fuch pofitive proofs as they are pre- 
" tended to be." 

He would difcredit the divine law, 
the revealed will of God, and has tra* 
duced Mofes, as a blafphemer, for fay- 
ing or fuppofing this, becaufe it produced 
not invariably and univerfally the efFe£k 
intended ; and yet the fame lord Boling- 
broke has reprefented the Eirft Philofo- 
phy, and the true religion of nature, as 
corrupted from its foundation, defeated 
in its eflPeds, and every where over- 
whelmed and buried under the follies, 
ancj grofs fuperftitions of mankind. And 
though he has again and again affirmed 
reafon, independent of revelation, to be 
fiifficient for the ufe of man, in his mo- 
ral, and religious condudl: ; yet he has, 
by a laboured detail of fa<Sts and 9pi«. 

nions, 
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]hond^<'**^of fbUfr fgiiiofance and iuper^ 
ftitioHv |>ftfV2ttiii9g amdngft the wife and 
^ehatti&ij the polite^ andcivilizedy as 
well ;as the rude and barbarous^ Ihewn 
^ fatae reaifaif m be every where infiif** 
fieknt^ Thi»4(ndemabie detail jof his 
l6tSMp '*^ tiife ddmonftration^ r wiH 
call 5tr df the defe^ cf resrfon to the pur- 
pofes, for which it is aflfeftcd tD have 
beesi ghrexiy (Kculd £E)r-ev^r fiop the 
niOiktllt of our adverfarlest in making 
th^ abufe and faSutfe of revelation in its 
effedisy an argument againA its ufe^ au-< 
tfeorky and truth. Eofc if the objcftfott 
agaihft rbTelation^ and its author, that 
thjdy' wanted fuccefs^ is good fdr any* 
^ng;, it is equally good againft natural 
i^Iigion^ and its beft mtffionaryy Sckirates, 
againA whom notwitMsmding, lord Bo- 
iitigWokedbje&edi^ tiiat he wanted fuc-« 

* From the no-efficacy, or rather from 
6te Infufficient efficacy of the miracles 
exfiibitcd to the Ifr^lites, he would infer 
that ho fiich mtiracles were exhibited, 
Or if they. were, he fuppofes they would 

have 
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have operated not only to the convifdoa 
of that generation of men, to whom they 
were fhewn, but of all the fucceeding 
generations of that people, if not of all 
the nations of the earth : But when he 
has to attack Chrjftianity, it is infinuated 
as an objed;ion againft it, that its divine 
authority was not manifefted to all con<- 
cerned, i. e. to all mankind *• To fatisfy 
which objedion, there muft have been a 
Mefliah, with all the train of miracles 
attending him, appearing, I fay not ia 
every ftrcet of Jerufilem, and in every 
comer of Judea, but at leafl: in ever^ 
city and nation of the world. His objoc^ 
tions here, and upon other occafions, are 
rather infinuated, than fairly and fuHj 
inforced^ This was a prudent conduct; 
for a more clear and explicit arguing the 
cafe would have eafily betrayed the ^h^ 
furdities, with which fuch objedlions :are 
loaded, t-^ — 



♦ Vol, U, p, 267* 

His 
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His lordfhip cxpofes, as he reafdnably 
uiJghf, the corruptions of the clergy or 
church of Rome, in the compofitions 
tftej accept for fins, by which the licence 
of finning muft be greatly enlarged. He 
tells us of a Tarriff *, or book of rates, 
which he had feen in print, wherein the 
pricea are fet over againft every fin, left 
porchafers fliouM be impofed upon ; and 
fuch fins are Ipecified, as the moft pol- 
luted imagination would hardly conceive. 
This indeed is aJbominable^ enough, and 
had been urged with fufGcient propriety, 
had not the Philofbpher, by his exprefs 
declarations, deduced, as he pretends, 
from the'grcat charter of Nature, and by 
confequences regularly deducible from 
thofe declarations, indulged to mankind, 
the gratification of every appetite, and 
the perpetration of every crime, and thefe 
requiring for their pardon, neither piU 
grimage, pennance, nor penalty, 

• Vpl. IV. p. «i7. 

Not 
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Not more confident is he through hi« 

whole work, in ^flerting that the light of 

reafon preforibes the praSice of ^very 

Virtue, and yet that the law of nature, 

by which man is to walk, admits of the 

cc«nmiflic«i of every vice : It is true, he 

does not affirm this in dired: terms ; for 

this were too grofs, and too much to ia-* 

fultthe commtm fenfe of mankind: — 

But the inftances he has given of pard^ 

cuUr crimes, which he would reduce to 

this law of nature, an4 <;onfirm to bejonjf 

to it, from the practice of fofne particular 

perjTon or people, favage or civilized, may 

be . extended and applied to authorise 

ijvery other crime, which ever had a 

being in the world. -—Thi$ method of 

.ponfounding all right aild wrong, virtue 

^nd vie?, of appealing to inftin£t, paiHion, 

or praftipe, a? the meafure t)f what is 

fight and reafonable in nature, law, and 

confcience, is carried, I think, to its 

higheft e?:fravagaQce, by the author of 

the late Eflay on Mind, and with lefe 

^jreftyre and inconfiftency, ' than what 

appears 
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appears in lord Boliqgbroke ; Ijut hoth 
c£ thefe writers, are more indebted to 
Mootaignei for the^r ff^pticifm on tii«^ 
and other occaftons, thaxx tbey WjWd4 
fcem willing to allow j and we .lef3 .p^o- 
donable than their original. He was a 
whim, and irregutar, and he teUs us {04 
* — extravagant by profeflion, fond of 
ooyeky and paradox, and who had a 
inind to be mqrry, and to tell his tale. 
But thefe latter eiTayifts afllime grave 
airs, and would impofe upon mankind 
the fame trifles and trafli, with a fhew 
cf argument and authority, and under 
the folemn form of Sages and Philofo^ 
phers. 

Lord Bolingbroke tells us, *' that faith 
^ And reafori, revealed and natural know- 
** ledge, ought to be always diftin- 
*♦ guifhed ; left the one ihouM be con- 
'^ fined, aild the other extended too 
** much. The Philofopher fhould for- 
*' bear to invade the province of the di- 
*' vine, and Ihould content himfelf, to 
♦* aflert and promote natural theology, 

** without 
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•* Without oppofing it to fuperiiatural * :" 
And yet with the fame breath, he ac- 
knowledges, that he is oppofing, as he 
has done through this whole poftfcript, 
the theological, which is the fupernatUral 
and revealed hypothefis, as he has done 
the fame through all his philoibphical 
works ; »— has deftroyed the juft diftinc- 
tion, which he has here made, atid given 
all to nature and reafon, and nothing to 
faith and revelation^ 

As the mind of man, we are told, is 
the moft noble part, I prcfume, fays his 
lordihip, we fhould determine his ipecies 
by it principally t : atid yet he makeS 
brutes oUr fellow-animals :j: ; and elfe- 
where he contends that they have the 
fame foul, and the fame reafon at leaft^ 
if not a better than man. 

To fet afide the expediency arid riecef-- 
fity of rtvelation, he has agairi and again . 
aflerted, and endeartroiired to, prove the 
perfection and fuflSciency of human rea-* 
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fon, in what eonc^rns our duty to God 
and man i And yet this fame Philofopher 
from his clofet thus addreffes ' hk noble 
friend : -^ " Suppofihg our monopoly 
^« of f eafonv would ' not your lordfhip' 
*' chufe to walk upwon four legs,- to wear 
" a long tail, add to be called a beaft, 
•« with the advantage of beit^tg deter- 
** mined by irrefiftibk and u^rring in- 
« ftinftto thofe truths that are neceffary 
«' to, your well-being.;, rather than to 
*^ walk on two legs, to wear ao tally 
•* and to be honoured vntH tfee title of 
♦* Man, at the exfjefK^'of deviating: from 
** them perpetually ^.F'" 

The feane writer who has .poured fo 
much- feorn and contempt upon tbf hiftory 
^Ad-condud of the J^wiih fe^giverr 
afFedls to give us a better and tirijer ac- 
count .of the rife and progrefs of true 
Theology ; and has apologized feMhofe 
human legiflators, who invented, but 
concealed the knowledge of the true 



* Letter to Lord Bathurft of the true Ufc of 
Retirement and Study, p^ 196, 

God; 
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God : and who in the room thereof con- 
hired' at, or adopted, or applied, ds bet- 
ter fuked to the vulgar mind, and to the 
benefit of the focicty, idolatry in theory, 
and fuperiftition in pra£fcice : and he who 
can give no credit, and allow no autho- 
rity td the doftriiie of the unity, as 
found iri the Jewilh Scriptures, can find 
tile fame tiodkrine very clearly kfferted# 
amidft broken, and very remote and ob* 
fcure t^ditions of the Theban Dynafty. 

The geiieral teriour of the Mofaip law 
ftnd hiftoty^ his lorcHhipr allows, aflcrts 
the miity of the Godhead*; atid yet^ 
the true God, he tells us^ was iiiiknowri 
to Mofes, The Ten CSommandmenta 
\v^ere old faihioiied vulgar things, which 
were below his lordfliip's noticcy or had 
efcapeld his memotyf other wife he had 
pbferved lilofcs declaring the one God — 
the Maket of Hea^fen and Earth, the 
Sea, and iU that in them is f : — " Who 
" is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 



^* P. 369. 
^ Vid, Exod. xi; 1^. and If- xxxvil x6,.&c. 
P 2 ^* Gods?'' 
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" Gods ? " — But hi6 lordfliip proceeds i 
*' If we conlider his laws, as means of 
" preferving Monotheifm, and the pu- 
" rity of worfhip, in oppofitionto poly^-' 
" tbeifrti and fuperftkion, we ihall 
" find, that no m(?^fns eould be Tvorfe 
" proportiooied ta the end * :" -r-^ and jct 
in this very page he had objected It, , tcf 
the. God of Mofcs, that he 'thought i% 
enough to preferve the knowkdge of 
himfelf, and the purity of his worfliip 
in Paleftine, for which purpofe he gave 
a particular law. Strabo, whofe autho- 
rity is fo refpedabie with his lordihip, 
but which he was pkafedto forget upon 
this occafion, tells us, that Mofes dif- 
fered both from the Egyptians an4 
Greeks, (though I think the Phflofopher 
afterwards tells us^ that he, ftole from 
the former, partieuiarly the doftrine of 
the unity, though this was a more fe<- 
ccet dodrine among them, tJifirt. tjiat of 
a future ftate,v gf jw][iieh he .WW igno*- 
fant-t)^ in his^ fentiiucnts. of the Divinity ;. 

* P- 375' ' " *^-t Vol. IV. m 154^ 

• - ' and 
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aiift hsfd worthier notions of God than 
eitheff . ' But his lordfhip, upon this 
fubjedr, plrefers^ the authority of his 
Bible: he cites even the book of Genefis, 
(which upon other occafions is all fable 
and romance, a feries of tales, fit to 
amufe children alone) becaufe it ferves 
his purpofe to fhew, that the true God 
was known to others, befides the Jewifti 
line of Patriarchs, and before the Ifra©^ 
lites were a people §. And who can for* 
bear fmiling, when the phjlofopher ferioufly 
tells us^ " I have the authority of the 
" Bible on my fide;:Iftiall have it fo 
** again, before I have done.'* 

But : if Mofes fpeak' tr ue, when he de- . 
pofes ^for his lordlhip, he deferves , no 
credit upon any other occafion ; for the 
philofopher afks, " what materials he 
*' could have before him, wrhen he 
^* wrpte the book of Genefis, at leaft the 
" firft chapters of it, wherein he relates 
" moft circumftantially the.creationof the 
^* world, and the whole progrefs of that 
" great event?"— With what modefly 

f Strabo, p. 423. Ed. Cafaub. § Vol. II. p. 183. 
P 3 this 
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this queftlon is put by hi$ lor4£Kip, cAn^ 
pot but raife our amazeinent, w)xen We 
remember that in the philofophy Lord 
Bolingbroke has given u$, at the diftance 
of fome thoufand years froni the time of 
Mofes, there is a minute detail and regu-i 
lar procefs of the whole work : But our 
wonder is ftill raifed, when ^he affirms, 
*< that though Mofes ha4 taken, his ma-. 
♦* terials from the mouth of Adam him-* 
*' felf, yet his writings aflFord no hifto- 
" rical evidence ;"fr-though he had be^ 
fore told us, and pretended to prove it^' 
«* that the firft men were competent 
^* witnefles of the firft propagations df 
** the animal kind; which would be of 
^•^itfelf a fufficient proof, -that they were 
" fuch of the beginning of the world * :* * 
And he afterwards affirms fi " that they 
** would be fpe^tators at twice, aad in a 
*' reverfed order, of the whole piece." 
But let Adam be ignorant, and Mofes be 
damned for his circumftantial account of 
the creation, we have only the more reafoil 



* Vol. 11. p. 295. t P' 297. 

I to 
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to laud hi« lordihip'^ imxnenfe fagacity, 
who gives us his own calculation, how 
iQany days and hours might go to the for- 
mation of a camel) and how many more to 
that of an elephant 4 — ^Lord Bolingbrokc 
is the Pre-adamite, who defcribes the 
proceia of the creation, as if he had 
affifled at it §• 

Updn oqcafion, human teftimony is 
the propqr proof of every fadi, whereof 
yrQ have ^npt ourfejves been witneffes, 
"without any regard to the fuppofe^ 
^\ conformity pf it, to the general ideas 
** of mankind*/* But afterwards, when 
jtjie authenticity of the Mofaic hiftory is 
.to be examined, the moft rigorous rules 
are cajled in : and in particular, nothing 
repugnant to the univerfal experience of 
mankind, muft be contained in itf : and 
reading the holy Scriptures, is being 
tranfported into a fort of fairy land, 
where every thing is done by magic and 
enchantment, wjiere ^ a fyftem of na-r 

J Vol. 11. p. 296; § Lett, on Hift, vol. I. p. 108, 
* Vol. V. p. 304. t P. 337- 

P 4 " ture 
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" ture very diflFerent from ours'* pre- 
vails; " and all I meet wit;hj*- fays his 
lordfhip, " \s repugnant to .my.experi« 
^* ence, and to the ^cleareft, and mpSt 
" diftindt ideas I have*/' 

The Theogonians, with all their ex- 
travagancies { Homer and Hefiod, with 
all their abfurdities, are fufficient for his 
lordfhip to prove a Chaos^ and from 
thence a beginning of the world; while 
the fimple and majeftic manner of Mofes 
upon this fubjfeia, provokes the laughter, 
the contempt and horror of the philofo-» 
pher. 

His lordlhip explains and comments 
upon, with much complacency, the fa-* 
cred language and hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians; but types and figures in an 
apoftle are mere " cabaliftical architec- 
** turef ;'* and when applied to explain 
the old Teftament, are fanciful and ab- 
f ird X. 

His own tradition {of the beginning of 

the world) he allows is " muffled up almoft 
' ■ ■ ■ ■■ „ ,, ..— .11 ■ I ■' 

* Vol. V. p. 344. I P. ^^. I P, 377. 
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•* in allegories and fables^*^ and though 
^ ^ifguifed, difputed, arid even weaken- 
^ ed by time," is yet indilputably true: 
'at other times; allegories and fables, dis- 
credit any doSrine or opinion : and the 
C3iriftian hiftory, being a tradition of 
opini6n, fle infers, for this realbn, is not 
to be regarded: yet his lordihip might 
know^ that the general fubje£t of both 
the Old and New Teftament, is as much 
the tradition of fadti as the *' ojftmon,'! 
he muft call it, of the beginning of thtt 
world* •' . . 

But what revolts him againft the 
'Mofaic account of die creation, is, that 
it feems to lay the foundation of Poly- 
theifm^* Let us then examine his lord- 
fliip's account; and allow to his argument 
all that can be allowed, the authenticity 
of his tradition, *^ that the world had a 
^* beginning.-' It follows not from his 
proofs, th^t this tradition woul(i lead 
them to^ One God; though this he 
affumes §, in contradidion to the whole 

^ .' " V rr- • V-* 

* Vol. V, p. 369. § P. 310. 

procefs 
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procds of crcatbn, as dcfcrihcd hj 
him^ and to what he afferts, of" the 
" doubt aad uncertainty of mankind 
♦* concerning the foil caufe/' arifing 
from this tradition.* It was only, he 
lays, that ^* fome caufe'* of the world 
exifted, of which the firft mei:ikould hot 
doubt J and fo little, after all, is to be 
built on this tradition, that he affcrts, 
the demonftration of God's ekifkence will 
remain unfliaken, ** whether the world 
^ had a bcginijing m time or not :f and 
he retradls his opinion, " that the firft 
** men, at leafti who knew that they 
^^ were fuch, and who faw the material 
^^ world begin, woul4 be led by the na- 
** tural conceptions of their minds, to 
^* acknowledge a firft caufe ; ij:^' and now 
fuppofes, the firft men ignorant of the 
firft caufe, and that the variety of the 
phaenomena, which ftruck their fenfes, 
would lead the generality, moft proba- 
bly, to imagine a variety of caufes ; arid 

f Vol, V. p, 309. t P- 3^7' t P- 317-18.- 

more 
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more obfervations, we 2rc told,.airi 
deeper refieflions than the firft mai 
could make, were neceffary to prove tht 
unity of the* fit ft caufe.* 

Such, lit laft, is Lord Bolingbcake's 
laboured fyftcm bf credtioo, which fe to 
corre<9: the Mofaic, and to prove to man-*- 
kind, die Being of a God. It leaves the 
iirft mai, we fee, ignorant of the one 
iiipremc Creator, who, it fecms, had fo 
ordered matters from the firft, that 
** Pdythfeifin a^nd idolatry wer^ more 

^* cot^pttnible to human ideas- ^aaid 

♦* better proportioned,'* by an analogy 
of hum^n conceptions, to the uncultii- 
vated reafon t)f maiikind. So that Poiyip. 
theifm, deducible from the manner of 
•God- s working, which he fuppofes the 
Mofaic ac^rount is chargeable with^ is 
abominable; but Polytheifm, deducible 
from the work, which is his lord£hip's 
account, is rational, credible and pious. 
This, no doubt, does great honour t^ 

the 
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the Creator, and fufficicntlyexpofes the 
abfurdity and blafphcmy of Mofes, who 
tells us, that " God in the beginning 
" created the heavens and the earth.'* 

But ftill, Mofes did not underftand, at 
leaft did not teach the Newtonian Philo^ 
fophy: arid his ignorance of the true 
fyftem of the univerfe, deftroys all faith 
in the Jewifh tradition and hiftory: And 
yet the oppofition of a philofophical 
hypothefis does not at all afFeG, accord- 
ing to his lordihip, the truth, even of a 
Chaldaic tradition, when it fupports a 
propofition he would defend :f nay an 
Indian brachman, or a Babylonian ptieft 
are refpedtable witneffes, and of great 
authority; though Jewifh fcribes are a 
moft ignorant and lying race, and Cbrif'- 
tian divines fcruple little whj^t they fay. 
His lordfhip can approve' a fragment of 
Berofus preferved by Eufebius^ when it 
makes, as he fuppofes, for his own hy- 
pothefis; at other times, Eufebius- is 

t Vol. v., p. 258, 

weak 
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tireak and fraudulent^ and no collateral 
evidence at all,* / 

Thu$ too Jdfephus, when he favoura 
his lordihip's opinion39 has great proba- 
bility on his fide ; but when he would 
fupport the Jewifli hiftory, ** had a com- 
^' mon intereft of country, of religion, 
** or of profeffion, to difguife or falfify 
** thetfuthf." 

Nay Dr* Barrow, and St, Paul, ate 
upon occafion, good hands J, when they 
are fuppofed to fight for his lordfhip: 
At other times, the one talks flimfy 
ftufF, and the other Gxbaliftical nonfenfe. 
-— The books of the Egyptians are now 
moft facred and authentic §; — but after- 
wards, and upon another occafion, they 
are mere impofition, and of no more 
authority, out of Egypt, than the poly- 
theifin, fiiperftition, and idolatry of other 
Nations gave them IT. 

* Vol. V. p. 324, 346. t Vol. Ill, 

.p. 281. % P. 361. § Vol. V. p. 249. 

« P. 353- . 

All 
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All evideftce is g?>od^ that fupport*^ 
Jind all bad, that contradid« the princi- 
f ted of the Firft Phitefophy : As i gene-* 
raJ tradition that the woi^ld begah, ig 
<fue, becaufe it coiriport^ with his lord-' 
fiiip's opinion ; but a geiieral tradition 
cf the late bommencemefit of thd widddf 
is general delufion, becaufe it compcarts 
with the account of Mofes.. He fet* 
tdidcf in thd concifeft manner, with one 
general ccnfure^ all the collateral evi^ 
dcnce colleded by Bochart, Huetius, 
&c. to the hiftory of the Bible, by de- 
daring them Frankly^ fools or madmen^ 
and then modeftly concludes; that it has 
Ha evidence* And yet the Philofopher 
knew well, the nature and dljferent 
Weight of various and different teftimo- 
flies* to the fame caufe : He feems to 
think that we fhould do injuftice to the 
Portico, and to the garden of Gargettus» 
if we took our notions of ftoicifm from 
Velleius, or of epicureifm from. Balbus, 
who both may be fuppofed,: to give the 
.worft teprefentation of the opinions, 
th6y were each engaged by profeffion to 

oppofe : 
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^ppofe: and yet he has himfelf taken 
this very unjuft method^ of giving his 
notions of Chriftjans and Chriflianity, 
from the rqirefentation of Celfus and 
Julian, the profeffed enemies to both ; 
and feems to wifh, that we had the wri- 
tings of the ancient heretics, in order to 
ieam the true character and opinions of 
th^eir antagonifts, the orthodox. Yef, 
when the Politician would quote in fa-* 
vour of his own fentimcnts, the author 
tity of others, leaft difputablc, he refers 
to thofe authors, who bear witnefe 
againft their own prejudices, and are 
compelled by the force of truth, to con<i- 
fefs, what their partial inclinations would 
lead them to deny : " Burnet and Ra- 
" pin," fays hislordfhip,** I quote on this 
^^ occafion, for the fame reafon, as I 
^V would quote my lord Clarendon 
" againft king Charles the firft, or Lud- 
^ low for him * *' Thi^ was a gene- 
rous proceeding, and carried irrefiftible 

* DifTert. on Parties, p. 49. 

conviction 
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cxwiviaion along with it- But the Phi^ 
loibpher proceeds in a quite different 
way: he cites the argomeats and*a0cr^ 
lions, if dot the names, at>d ibme^es 
the names of the profeffed advocates^ of • 
natural, and the profeflfid enemies pf 
revealed religion, as of authei^ty fear th« 
firft, and againft the laft ; which is. re- 
Terfing his former conduiSt, and citioig 
Bfiy lord Clarendon for kijig Charley 
and Ludlow againft him« 

,Nay> though he finds difficulty in 
admitting the authenticity of the New 
Teftamcnt, in refpefl: to the Miffion of 
Chrift Jefus ; he finds none, in admitting 
the hlafphcmy of the Jews, who rejeded 
him> and q£ the Pagans, who oppofed 
him : — The calumnies of an enemy apc 
good evidence, while the teftimony of 
friends, is none — df friends, who for* 
feited their all, in adhering to the cauf€# 
on whofe fide they depofe* The author 
rity of Chriftianity is fet afide, becaufe 
the Jews rejeded it ; and yet, had they 
embraced,* and Bore teftimony to it^^ a^ 

ibme 



feme of them dW». this too muft: hare 
been rejeded, as the teftimony of frienda^ 
$o that their oppofitioii and calumnies, 
as' €(ttemiefe> afnd^ their teftimonyj ad 
frtendi ahd convert^, being both of no 
x^ight, or of weight only to invalidate 
the'aathority of Chriftianity, to fatisfy 
his lordfhip, we fliould produce the tef-* 
tijQDfony of Jews, to the diviriity of a reli- 
gionthey rejeftedy atid whofe author they • 
crutifiied: And even this we have, as 
inuch as in the nature of things can be 
expeSed^. 

To fattsfy the PhJlofophcf, thfe proof** 
6f revelation flioulcf have beeri liot plain 
ottly, but irrefiftible,- atid cferrJed notf 
otiJy ftrohg marks of truth, fo as to fatis- 
fy the fincere enquirer, but fiicW an in* 
difputM>le certainty, ks to ovoM^hrlm tbd 
moft ^eirverfe aad bbfEnate* wi& ftoobivk^^ 
ttofiLi'For one unbelievef might, ' iipdri 
his iordfliip's jprrnciples^ have ' rcjedcd 
fixe teftimony of all th^ world befide in d 
. , ■ r...„. • . '., _ ' .^J -i ' M . ' . . ' ' / -i 

.:^ See Pafchal, pi 76. and Millar's Propagation 

^rCiuiftianity, VoL i. p. 2ip, &c. i 

O convertea 
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converted flate, as the teftkrioriy'' rtT 
firiendst ' ♦ 

His objections to the authenticity q^ 
tbp Niew.Teftament, are fiich, as if ad-r^ 
xpit^edi muft render moft of the writiai;^^ 
iww in the world, furious, as jaot heijj^ 
attcfted qppies of the originals ; aiid hli;^ 
lordihip's own pj-ecioxis treafure Qt ^e 

Eirfl; Philofophy^ ^^J\. ^P^^ '^^^.-^F^j 
principles, be, in the revokition ^p£ jt. 
century, deemed fpurious coin. Bi^t jp.. 
this, as in all he has iaid againft religiox^ 
and its pcoofs, he has aded not as a, 
critic and a judge,, bujt^ as a profeiTefiL 
enemy and accufer : and every advan|:$k|^ 
is taken^ every imaginary difficulty agr 
gravatedt every Teaming, obje^an. im*^ 
proved ; e^ery art of chicane and ibphiji^ 
try empdbyed ; and where this will not, 
do, barefaced folly and falfehood.^e 
advanced, to difcredit and deftroy, wliat 
he could not by any means admit, as 
agreeable to his prejudices and palQonSr 
This pbjedion, c^the want of an «r^- 
nal manufcript of the Scriptures^ or of 

aa 
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aA att^flsed copy, is, J copeeiyc, like 
many other of his obje£kions, made for 
mere form's fake j and we may be well 
a^red, that neither copy, nor original. 
Would fatisfy the man, who, \nth the 
evidence of both,* might ftill have de-> 
iaanded, as he now demands, ** Where 
•* is Heaven, and where is Hell?'* — > 
and complained that no-body had come 
to him from thence : A complaint, I will 
a<3d, which, if heard and relieved by the 
appearance of one from the dead, had 
httn unfatisfa^fy to his lordihip, ex^ 
cept the fame appearance had been gene-^ 
fal, or rather univerfal, and made to 
every man born iftto the world : For an 
angel fi'dm Heaven, appearing to lord 
Bolingbroke alone, could not, v^n hi« 
own principles, be any reafefiable evi^ 
detice^ or fuiEcieht mo<iVe of coniriSion. 

To gite authenticity to his own opi- 
nions, probabilities^ poffibilities, corijec- 
tures' are fiifficient : To prove the au- 
thenticity of the S'criptutesi rio evid^ce 
18 fufficierit, but what he knows is im- 
Qji ' poffible'j 
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• 

pdmUej aodtlie nsin ^mukl be laugbal 
at, who fboiAil reqtiire the lame proof 
of any other hiftorkal recc^ds of the iamfe 
date ; though- '^ iiaw cvidefi(56 far &p€J^ 
rior, to any that cafa be produced^ ki 
•favbar of any Pagin lA&dtieai or phito- 
•foj)her. ^ •^-- 

i^i lordftip finding Ieft'^i*fuf*^t?y ift 
the New, than ht fuppofes he foufn^'ki 
the Old Teftament, and kfs to ^ <^ 
jcfted agamft the internal proof, defai^iid^ 
peremptorily, only the fuppcwrt of the 
external, in favour of Chriftian re^l^ 
'tion, to render it credible, and worthy 
yrfaai acceptation : and yet he ^terward^ 
make9^ his Theift obfed agaihft^die wofS 
of God, *^ that it is not eftaWilhcd, if 
♦* the book Contains any tbittg^ whidk 
-^^ implies an abfotete€ontraidi9a6n| with 
'** any conceivabte predion of the fciii^ 
** man nature^ It is- eftabliflied by 
*'v halves, whatever external proofs yotf 
** may brmgf>. unlcfs you can £hew thf 
s^ things contained Ln it, which feem 
•* repugnant to all our ideas of a perfe<3: 
•* afttur£, are really confiftent with 

** them J 
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•*' ffiem.; which muft be fhewn, not by 
^* tt precarious begging of the queftion> 
•^ but' by^ire£k 2ind evident proofs *;** — 
<ind a^ weH attefted revelation*^ is good 
for tiotbing. His kirdlbip now de-^ 
Dftands?;^ '*^ Is the 4odrine reafonahle ? 
" Is it agreeabk to a fitnefs, founded ir% 
^ the-'n^'ture of things? f" &c. Thus, 
Aoti^ be tells irs, that reafon has no-- 
thing to do wkh the revelation, yet 
•divines^ he alfo telb 41S5 ' are refuted, if 
-Ihey iu^fe 4K)t reafon, ala well as revela:- 

** Shoirid a word she Javejited,";^ys 
Jhs :hurd(Uif), ^^ to .figjafify a moral cauib 
^^ i)f effiefti |ttircly pljyficai, or a .{^j^. 
J6 fitalcj^ftufe «)f eflfei3$ purely morai. 
Iff yotenVlft^W iatigrb..^i:th€ invemioi^, 
^^ an4 yoti. would be ip.the right §.*' -^ 
JDoe^ not the Philofc^her then deferre 
to be laughed at, whQ.lxas Jnviaited a 
yiirc.pb^fical caiife^ or /d God with mere 
|rfryfical attributes^ the a-uthor of ** the 

► m ■ J l < ' . . JJ it l lK n l ■ ■ ^ .i ^ .^l*!- W "a »^.«. I ■ ■ — ■ P I. «i ■ IlillBIII ^ 

♦ V«L 1¥, p, ^9, jk6e« + p. 271, 2€e^ 

•5: Vol. ly. p. 259. . ; / § 'V(^. I. p, ;70. 

i.> ^' .<^3 '' Con. 
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f* Conftimtion of our Moral Syftctti^* 
For thefe are his lordfhip's ow6 wcV4li : 
and he has in the fame place told us, thiat 
morality is therefore the concern of ievcty 
man ; And afterwards he tcljs us, * ^' that 
'' the drift of all Philofophr* and of 41 
^' political fpcculs^tion, Cfught to be^Ae 
f« making us better mea and better citir 
<< zens, Ttofe ftudies, ^hich ha^ no 
^* intention towards improving pur mor 
♦* ral charafters, haiy« np pretcnpo to bp 
JJ ftyled philofophical:'? — Audyet thp 
moft glaring paffages, and general tear 
dency of lord BoJingbrobe's jdsilofophi- 
cal works, is to &fcharge men firom all 
moral obligation^ ; fo far as the belief c^ 
a righteous providence, of a o^orai go-: 
vernment of the wiMrld, and of the regard 
Ood has to virtue here and . hereafter, 
may be fuppofed tp influence and enforce 
thofe obligations. 

Concerning the diirine attr9bu|e$ h^ 
fays, that human juftice and ^ huHiap 
goodnefs are fuch as the fiipreme Mind 

^ — ■ . ^ / ' _.. ym 

^ Letters on Hift^ VoU h p. 144^% 
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h9» utttde it both our duty and mt iiite- 

reft4)0 ex;ercife,. *^ by the conftitution of 

/^ the humau fyf^m," and by the rela- 

; 4ona which arife in it * : And yet after 

-Mh the author >Qf this confiitutioni and 

. i^Ctbefc relatiowj i^, according to the 

il^hilofopher^ neifther jufty aor good, ac- 

cor^iKg to our. notions of juilice atid 

< goodiiDefii ; He is not then jnft or good 

cat all: we are not to conceive him as 

r^-^h; and ^though by his works, which 

declare his will, and are, , according to 

"oir Philo^plifir> the only book of divine 

^revelation, he has impofed juilice and 

goodnefs upon our pradice, yet we -are 

to deny thefe mcMfal qualities, though in 

^ theh^heft degree, any place in the di- 

"^ne^ conduct From the eflFcfts of power 

and wifdom legible in the creation, he 

afierts, that we are to infer the Creator 

infinitely powerful and wife j but from 

the effefts of goodnefs and juftice, legi- 

' hie in the fame creation, we are not to 



* Vdl.II. p. 67. 
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infer the Creator ekh^er good dv fsSL r^_ 

In the LettcK to Lo^d Bathurft, lord Bch 

-iiftgbroke fays ; ** ^e fee, in fo many 

'*• inftatioefis a juft proportion of things^ 

f * aodOrding to their feveral relations to 

f* one another, th^t Philofophy ihouk} 

'^^ lead tis CO condtidti ttii« pco^portioti 

f« prderved, eten.i;cbere we cannot dtf^ 

f* csem it ; inAead of leading us to con^ 

** dude that it is not. prefervcd:irfiece 

?* we do not difcern it ; or where wse 

f* think that we fee the contrary *.* • r^. 

The obfer^atipn IS' very juft, and Ae 

Philofopher^ had he been candid ai^d 

' confiftent, would have extended it^iWfclly' 

Co the xx)n{titution and adminiftratbn 

pf the moral, and of the natural worM:^ 

find thu6 his objedtions to the mora^ at^^ 

tributes would havfiJIuid no place. 

Mtsral qualities, . the Philofopher will 
allpW) to ^xcell, and to be of an higher 
order than natural properties ; yet quite 
through his philofophical works (though 
"j^rith fome inconfiftency) he prefers the 

. ' . . ' ,■■■. ■"" V 5 ' 

♦ P. 208, 



^anom^a to fhe virtues, littural attri- 
hntetto the cxclufion of the moral, and 
ihe phikrifoj^ky of matter to the perfefliaa 

' of mind. Anaxagoras is a^lauded in 
tbe contemplaticwti of the floWer, for con- 
fining his enqfairies to the flrainers, and 
the fap, and the operations of nature, 
which conftitute its beauty and fragrance; 

' and Socrates is condemned for afcribing 
|K)th to the handy work of God ; though 
the fame Anaxagoras is a little before 
fuppofed, to conlider fecond caufes, as 
pperating under the diredtion, and by 
the energy of the firft. 
"^-fjbVd BoUngbroke argues confequea-r 
f ially enough, when he demonftrates the 
fJivine juftice, in the particular judg- 
ments fent upon particular notorious 
offenders ; But jt is with the moft grof§ 
abfiirdity, he notwithftanding afTerts, 

' |hat there is no juftice in God, nor any 
particular Providence. 

He objeds to an opinion fopnded in 

abftrad general knowledge^ which the 

* k(iow}edge tjf paxticujars had little iharc 

- # -* • - ' 
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in fntningf^: Have y9c oot.aa ^gjijJ 
. jright ta objed.to his lor^ih^p's opiiuoii^of 
a genend providence^ whi^ eKchides nil 
r^ardfe^purticulars? Can genend kopyir- 
ledge he. falfe^ becaufe not fbunde4 ^^ ^ 
knowle^ of particulai^; and yet a g^-* 
neral providence be true, not rcSpqOimg 
and including particulars? 

Wbo can but laugh, (thpiigh the. ita^ 
jed is a ferions one) at his lordlhip's in- 
confiftency, in combating the evils pf 
life? — In which, he iays, there : is 
more good thstn evUj— for this rcafoi^; 
that " every man" prefers exifteiKeto 
Qon-exiftence: His lordfhip knew the 
contrary^ and that many have prefen^ed 
death to life, and fled to the grave, as 
|:o a refuge firom mifery: but to this he 
has an anfwer; that tJie ex^unples of this 
ibrt are only fuch, as have run mad by 
fiiftemper, x^ made fo by enthufi^. 
Thus pain, heightened to madnei^p, is 
jmt evil to be obJ€;Q;ed» as dejEra^dng 
from the fuperior gjo^od in lifeirr-^t to 

♦ V^. I. p. 170. 
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*0ur comfort the philofopher tells us, 
•* rtutt the evil, if viojent, puts an cn(f 
** foon to the fuflFerer," (This is not 
always true, though Epicurus faid i\) 
^ and is foftened by many circumftances 
*^ r— above ^il, by Hope, that confial 
** drop, which fweetpns every Ktter 
** potion, even the laft." This is indeed 
extraordinary from the writer, who had 
'aflerted, that there is more good than 
evil in life, and would pe^fuade us, that 
po good is to fucceed it* 

After all, h^ periiils in affirming^ that 
. potwithftandi^g phyiical evils, as fir^, 
peftilcnce, war, devaflatigns, &c. to whicli 
fnan ^8 expofcd, *♦ opr ft^te in life is as 
•^ happy, not only as hum^n eye ever 
f* faw, or human ear ever h^rd, but as 
?' the heart of man can conceive to be- 
f^ long to humanity!*' We may upon 
this occaiion join iflue with his Ibrdfhip, 
and juftify die havock of the Ganaanite§, 
as not inco^fiftent with their happincf^; 
and that Jofliuaand Mofes, though they 
i|vere like the heroes of Greece and Rome, 
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-#hom his Jordfhip ftylc* t!ie pkgUrtref 
matiftind, detrafk not £tom the dif ihfe 
gdodnefs, in his allotment 6f ftiperi6!r 
Jiappmefs to mankind. « ^ 

Yet, he fiippofes, " in penrflng tffe 
'^ hiftory, the reader Ihudderb with hot- 
•*ror/ at the profcriptJons of/Miritfs 
« and Syila, at the treathety-Sf^Therf- 
^ dotus and Achillas, and at the con- 
^ furiimate cruelty of- an infant kingf •'* 
Why, we a& his lordAiip, is 'tes falfe 
inftind implanted in ns by natnf c, this 
horror at nothing? — ^For according to thie 
•philofopher,.' there was nothing in the 
profcription, the treachery, or the cruelty, 
but what was juft and righteolis, and 
agreeable to the attributes of God; — ^the 
jtiftice of whofe providence he elfewhere 
defends, in the punifliment of Marius;, 
a$ a fufEcient atonement for all the blood 
he had fhed, and the mifery he hstd od- 
pafioned: It belonged, it feemfe, to the 
fighteoufnefs of God to punilh the guilty j 
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p^mt1^P^<MQ:9 or rtfWJMrd the lijiiGH 

<3C0h : . 

This lift cf Lord Bdmgbroke's miamr 
fiftcncks ittight hf citQb^ lo^^i^tgn^er 
:|^te iTDtttme;' but ^fhe.^ire&nt ijpttqhiitci 
attff^ be £\3&dtnt to^ Ihew} Mrbait a ia}Hbii 
•feiindaticxn they ham^ who buiU .^ittf 
£Euith on dxq rea£»ung of the ^^fixft 
i^faildfophy^ '^ Afldiof'itar.great pd^l^ksr 
the Lord .BoHn^jak^./ .The:L^Rfe^ 
tcnpur of liis pbik)fQf3|»cj|l wpi1c$ .{if^ 
lents yod widi one 4^4»nd incoiififtdic|fi 
iie afieits, and attef»|iti to poDve tbe^im 
f«Qm df the law of' NaJ:iire^ ami tie 
fuffidency of bu«aail reafon to all '!%« 
{mrpofes of true religion:; at the iam* 
time he has aflerttfd^ d^dedddl^&fflaQ^ 
to expofe die fidly of liie wifeft, the 
madneis of the moft iearaed, and the 
Idaiph^aiiy of the iswit^ous^ wi^ the 
Ignor-aDce, -the impmy^ the abfccrdityt 
the fupcrftition, ^t entbufia&D, aad 
general di^lufioa c^ aU mankind, himw 
felf and a few atheifts^ of name ex-^ 
^epted,. 

The» 
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There would be no eiid^ owttttctii^ 
all his lordihip's inconQfteadeaf cantmt. 
dkfcionSy fophifins and falkciie6^ iwhichj 
ahound through hk pofthtimoui uporks^ 
or in proof of the charge brought agaioft ^ 
faim» we might eaiily produce ii^laiicetr 
from every the moft important doo^ 
trine, or artide of rd^bn, natural and 
jrrrealed^ which he has condefcended to, ! 
c^ipbfe: But we mufl: content ourfelvea 
widi adding a few general remarks l» 
thofe already made on bis lordihip'a 
manner of reafoning-*— or the femblance 
of reafoning, which he would impoflfe 
upon the world for folid argument: &r 
he does not always reafon^ when he 
would be thought to do £>• 

The opinions . and argume^ of his 
adverfaries are friequently miftiepre£ented> 
or diftorted and aggravated, and- thu^ 
anfwered: He annexes a falflioodtp l' 
truth, and by expofing That, would be 
thought to have confuted This. A falfo 
and meretricious ornament, added tok 
part of a regular and juft building, muft 
fliake. .the foundation of the whol^. 

Jupiter 
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JOg^t^ «med widi thunder is not to be 
refilled; but odb Ganymede, with a^ 
bdWl of ii€aar> to his fide, and you 
ni&y laBgh at the Pagan theology. That ^ 
Obd gotierns the world, is too obrious 
ai|d genoral a truth, to be denied; but. 
bring-down God to the charai^erof an 
M^ki and you^ may fmile at providen* 
tial goverament. Tliat Man is the con- 
cccn of Providence, is to he difputed: 
But how does his lordihip proceed? By 
confuting the affumptiQn, that man is 
the caufe of ^*, the whole creation/' 

He fometimes gives a juft definition, 
»id then applies it to fupport a faUe ar* 
gtumeiKt:— Or he alters a term; as what 
Mr. Woolaflon calls the mifery of life, hi», 
tordfhip calls an inconvenience; and this 
is to pafs ;for a reafon: He fometimra 
gives yon plain abfurdity,. (as that moral, 
evils are to be fubmitted to, for the mere 
£dce of a phyiical fyftem) and this is to 
be taken, upon his lordihip's word, for 
found phildbpby. He ads. through all 
Im works, the part of a hireling at the 
bar, who fays, not what is exaCtly juft,^ 

but 
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bat whatever jQMy be j[^Qdiucive tp ti#" 
caufe; aa4 wiH.€|>ppfe/xe!ry.^i|^fl85l 
t9^^o]rrow> what }}p advances wj^h ^ 
Us rhetoric, s^d all his.r|ij)lbfiU)g ^Qt^^fOfe 
For thiSf he is as yri^l qijaU^e^ ^ 4ox> 
bar-orator dF them all; for he is q^pic^ 
ift his verbea^> aa4 n^vcr ^t a lofa £>p 
words, which Are fcM!^ig^e;|i iobft^tni:q|i 
in the room of arguiueot; for. diaugk 
we fee his meaning almoft always, jet 
we are often at a lofs for the. reafon and. 
truth of his ailertions; and his words i 
are to be taken for what they are, fiac 
words: His- rhetoric is to.pafs for a rca- 
fon;— declamation for p-eeificm and mt^: 
gument, and fturriiity add calwnny for 
truth; f(»r he o&en abufes aiiii.advGrfaryy 
when he fhould anfwer him-r-is more: 
liberal of his refled&ms upon pqrfons^ 
than things, is more intent upon the, 
parade of his armour, than vigorous itt' 
the confutation of his enemies, and doesf 
generally moft execution, before he drawd 
his fword. ' And when he draws, he en- 
ters the lifts indeed, with boldneft and 
fcif-fufficiency enough ; he, challenges^ 

and 
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And affsfts to triumph over every wea-« 
pM» the champions of ChrifBanitj havd 
*itoployed-in its delBsnce; but all this 
tllrile, you oWerve, that his main fldll 
i4 to evade their weight and force: Hd 
flburifhes, and mak^ a pafb at a fuper-^ 
fluous hair, or the excrefcence df i nail, 
or fome artificial or adfcititious drnameitti 
not belonging to the body, and then, if 
you "will believe him, he has left his 
antagonift dead upon the place. His 
arnis are indeed fplendid, biit harmlefsj 
When direfted againft Heaven^ 

■ ■ Poftquani arma t)ei ad Vulcania vea- 



tum eft, 
Mortalis inucro, glacies ce« fatilis, i&tk 
Dii&luit ; fulva refplendent fragmiaa a«ena^ 

Mn, xii; 740. 

We cannot take leave of lord Boling- 
broke as a reafoner, without obferving 
upon one ilriking ineonfiftency which 
runs through his general conduct, and 
equally refle(9:s on his patriotic and phi- 
lofophic character : — he allows the dif-. 
R tinmen 
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tln^on between Tice land vifiSM, . imi 
^ar genctiil.ttflSe^K it^ prodiKmg the 
^ppimfs 9»d m^rf of maalsiadi he, 
|^«(rt% >Qd affeCt;^ to coQt^nd fctr;.^i^< 
great truths of i^itural r^Ug^oj% 9^4. tff^ 
xiad^aie the ways^ and attributes of Go4>. 
in his firft letter to Mr.. Pope, he: ijvould 
feem to admit for true, at fcaft fc^r au- 
thentic and authorkative, GofpelrChrifti-i 
^aiUty^ in oppofition to artificial theolqgy^ 
Ho has acknowledged in various pafTages 
of his other works, the plainnefs and 
the fimplicity, the reafonablenef§ and 
exalted morality of Chrrftian revelation, 
and has recommended, whatever pur pri- 
vate opinions may be, a quiet fearch 
after truth, and a refpeS to the laws, 
religion, and public peace of our country*- ' 
-AM; No man, according to his lordfhip,, 
ought to difturb the minds- of others^ 
and lead of ^11, attempt any thihg aegainU 
the fen€fio»9 of religion, wftofe infli^tict 
has' been, and ever muft be fouftd fa 
•fteceflary and eflcntial to the fiipport and[ 
"fccuTity of- fociety. Ahd yet the fame 
• ford fiolingbrolce has made it the end oT 
- • - /his 
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liis ftudies» and the labour of his Kfe, 
to difhirb Ike minids df mte, ihd to abo^ 
ii#i the religion of his couiitry : He had 
ehdeavoUred to^ defttoy all fenfe of ino>- 
ralitjr in general, and the GhriAiaii md^ 
Irality in particular^ by undertainitig the 
foundation of the one, sind by denying or 
difputing the authority of the other: 
C3ouldCdlfu8 or Julian do more? — For 
God, and his moj^al gdverrimeht^ he 
l^aces you under the pfotedion of Na* 
tore, and the phaBhomena;-^ and for 
religion and its faniStions, he fends you 
Ibr your guidance^ to paffion and it6 in>^ 
jftinfts! Could the worft enemy to hit 
country and mankind, could Epicurai 
w DiAgoffts do more ? The €oiidu(ft had 
been iaore e^cufeabie, and Hot mord 
incottfifterit, had the Roman orator, after 
(Mcertiixg the fpirit 6f patriotifiri in the 
defence of the cfemnionWeillth, againft 
Catiline aftd his aflbciates, with, his own 
hands fpt fiife to the altars and tempks 
of tix6 Gods, t6 the city and capitol. 

R a 
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IT may be Aouglit llrange that an 
autlior, who could write fo clearly, 
To juftly, fo judicioufly, with fo much 
precifibn, and in fo mafterly a mariner, 
where politics and hiftory were the fub- 
jtGty fhould fhew himfelf fo deficient and 
rq)rehenfible in point of reafon, when 
employed' on the fubjeds of phildfophy 
,and theology* But fads Ipeak for them- 
felves, and require no faf ther or foreign 
proof: the excellencies of Lord Boling* 
bioke, as a writer^ are founded high by 
his friends, and acknowledged by his 
enemies: And the inftances and proofs 
of his erroneous and fallacious pra&ice^ 
as a reafoner, here produced from his 
philofophical works, will n6t, we pre^ 
fume, be denied Or difputed. :^ 

Examples ijaight be produced, of the 
fame man ap|)earing in a very different 
chataaer, wheix engaged in relating or 
commenting upoii fa^s, and when' rea-* 

foning 
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fcming oipon princqrfcs. " Caefar,* ixot- 
*\¥khftanding all hie ambitio&y^ as amaot 
appearsy.^s an author, caniHd, tempGrate*' 
mtipnal andequaL.iBut the fame ClaB&r,! 
when influcnccil by- party and •paifiout: 
had the power, by the exertion of liiar 
genius and doque^cc,-; to perploc the 
debates of the fenate, on fo clear arid- 
.Unportaat a point, as the fate of Cati- 
line's afibciajtes, wh« iud .been conyided. 
of the iiroft horrid cotffpifkcy againft their 
eoiintry and fellow-citizen^. 

In the 'ipecch which Salltift has afEgned 
to him on this occafion he appears both 
infidel and fophift; while the powers 
of reafon and clearnefs of convidtion flow 
from the lips of Cato, asi the fimple, the 
natural, and unlaboured dictates of aa 
honeft heart. 

If it be afked what could tempt 
the philofopberj to divert from thofe 
paths of fame, of religion and virtue, 
of candour and humanity, trodden by 
Ms predeceiTors in fcience, and which 
hath conveyed their names with fo much 
advantage, and honour, down to the 
R 3 memory 
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mimiory of later a^: To an^er ^is tc 
!iirtU beneceijkiy^ though 2^ very di&grec* * 
ajbk txfk, to maJk^ ^iurther empiirj intot 
LoniBolingbrc^'S mora} charader, aa 
it a^icari in his pfailolbphical woiin; 
aa|il from his pro&Sed pritudplesj we 
say iiamraJiy CKppfb^ a fidler expofition 
of his pafliofis. 

^ It 18 a very iriie obfervatiod, aii4 a 
^ very comn^n ant^ ^at our affadliont 
^* and paffionft havie frdquently a Has fo 
*' fecret, ^nd yet fo i(rong on our judg^ 
f* ments, as to mal^e them fwcrve fropi 
f^ the 4iredion of right reafoa V- 

It ia not JD^deed poflible to produce ^ 
fironger, and ^ore appdite inila(ice of 
the power and influenc^^ which tho 
moral fam^ an4 temper of th^ heart has 
upon the judgment a^d underftandii^^ 
thaa the Lord Bolingbro^e^ Hi$ fo- 
phiftus ar$ fo p^pable> hia fnifreprefen-t 
^tiQ^Q (o grofs, his incoi^fifleacies fo 
glaring and many, * i^nd hia fallaciea 
throughput fo cor|fpicuou?i, that they 



• Vol. n. p, »i. 

cannot 



famfdt B9^ibly imftoTe upop any. hpfxcf^ 
m»9r whfi i% l}Ht tol^ably acquaicited 
!|fvith thq axt of rfafojaing^ and nidiip.eoJt8 
^ literature ; and . j^ they impcife Vpoi^ 
JiimfeIf;:,.H^ who ^onl^ fo well deted 
.^nd expofe the falife re*f€>niog of others, 
lift pef][iaps moll opea tp detedion and 
cenfur^» on the fame account, of any 
^jiter tl).^t has yet apjppared in the world. 
... It 18. evident enough from his difpute 
iwith pamQH, ,?ind.J?is letter to Lord 
Batjtiiwfl pn Retlrftment, that he was fixed 
on bi$ principles, before he coijinaenced 
philofopher; and a^ hi? charges the 
divii^es- wjth ftudying iii order to believe, 
for which they hs^ve very good reafon, 
fo h^ has made it manifeft 'beyQn4 a 
doubt, that he ftu.di^^ in order Not to 
helifvec. . ' . . „ 

Yet prejudice was kfs to be expeded igi 
X«ord Bqlingbroke, thaain any other wr iter j 
tecaufe no other writer ever decjaimed fo 
jjiuch ^gainft it j and yet you fee it ftaia 
and disfigure every part of his worts. . 

He caqnot introduce his fubjedt on the 

j8;udy of hiflory , but by an apology for free- 

R 4 ^ thinking J 
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tlidJildng;' nor can {in^fecato the fttl^cA 
cf hi» letter Sr without in^ghiirg againlb 
metaphyfical idivincs* In the :^irit^of 
patriotilin he has; thought it necefl^ry to 
traduce Dr. Clarjce, for maintaimngTvfalt 
ben thouiknd have maintained before 
him, the moral attributes of God. \He 
cannot vindicate himfelf to Sir William; 
Wyndhani, from the accufatipns of the 
Tia,cobite fadioQ, without enlarging uJ)oq? 
the intolerant and cruel fpirit of Chriftir 
anlty. — He cannot form his Patriot 
Prince, without indulging him in fuch a 
liceiT^tioufhefs of ading, as nothing but 
a licentioufnefs in thinking can juftify : 
In his Refleftions on Exile^ you haveFatc 
and Fortqne introduced as principal dif^ 
pofers in human affairs. 

He has told us fomewhere, I think ifi 
his letters to lord Gornbury, how inuci) 
4 warm imagination and a party fpirit 
are apt to corrupt the faith of hiftory ; 
Now it is certain that his lordfhip had a: 
large ihare of both ; and as in the nature 
of things, they muft corrupt the faith of 
philofophy^ as well as hiflory, he has* 



tvi^t lie to poty^as Uttle regisrd to hkean 
as* be would have odiersto payJto the 
annals of the diurcii.* It wdi ptSSSM 
and prejudice^ that difpofed <himr to[ 
charge vice upon the mdftTlFtubus, fblly 
opon the wif<^9 arrogance upon the moft' 
ffiodeft^ and ignorance upon the moSk 
learned of mankind. How powerfully 
his prejudice wrought upon him^ appears 
by his treatftient of the ]ews and^ Chrif-* 
tians, and of the two difpenfations of 
their founders^ and of thofe who haTC 
written in their defence* 

A Jew does not more abhor the meats 
forbidden by his law, than his lordihip 
feems to abpininate a Jew: ' The very 
name might be thought to imply nothing 
but falfehood in the wor4»> and impiety 
in; the deeds of him to whom it belong?. 
, Obfervea^ an inftapce amongft many, 
his treatment of Jofephusj whom his 
lordfliip firft reprefents a§ attending Titus, 
to the liege of Jerufalem ; by which, I 
conceive, he would infmuate him to be 
a renegadd or deferter to the enemyi ?tn^ 
^rtiQrefore not defer ving* of credit : but 

(qo,^ 
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aad who ^d n ommbcw ]^efaft<^co«jQ-» 
tf7 and iciigi^n,^ ^ di%i#: ajiyl ^if; 

Now Qoidiwg €99 be more weak zn4 

cioBB, tiiait this ofafenrtiiQa; and ^Mt 
m^bt be atmoftitemptfSd to $u%e^» that 
feed BotiogliisdBe had ocrer rmd the- aur 
thor he fo rofttndly coedoEOiaa : Eor Jofe-r 
|ihii8, in many of the ^iio^tf icHift he has 
nade on this occaiion, ii^ fsQ^poct, . add 
as collateral cYtdetKe c^ th)^ Jeiiri& hifc» 
tary^has il^wa iar mfire zeal than pru- 
dence^ and more iategdi:^, than judg. 
yient ^ and had he beeot dx]|K^ed to fbc** 
gery or faUebood, he would h^evc forged 
fimething more to the purpde, thaii 
thofe citations, which appear to- me hf 
BO means competent, or to anfwer tte 
end, for which they are p«K>dnccdt But 
his materials, the more incompetent and 
indifFerent they arc, the more they illuA 
trate the good faith and integrity of the 
compiler. 

Btit 
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' Birt4Qrd*Bi^nglm3]a'8 tr^ of 

jfdfepdms is brrfy ©ne Inftance among 
liUQdreds, tfuit migkt be pwdp^ed of the 
Phi^ofopher's rcfpc^ to tke feed of Abra^* 
tetm: He is never more loftto regulmty 
j^nd ordeir, IRaa in his temperate in^ 
vedti^es againft Mofes and the J^wrs: 
(from the condti£t of the lift in onfe pe^ 
riod, he iflffers their ^neral character ift; 
all times*:) Thefe he fteqiieatly draws 
uhneceffarily, or ^ag6 iwith violefite, 
Jnto his philofophical rdv*i4e»5 and ^h 
the moft abfuril ctuehy, damns ikem 
for "want of a philofiiphy, to which thef 
never pretended f. '; You have 1 renaiatk^ 
^ble inftane'e of this, among many^ iit 
the 15th fpfl;ion of hi§ frajg;ments ;J1 
where treating of the' migration of^na- 
j^iong, he cpmes to conffider That ctf the 
Ifraelitei from Egypt ; where, after 
throwing as many difficulties as he can, 
la the way of the facred ftory, he comes 

■» ! ■ ipi.i^ ji | .i 9 m * > * i • V ■ ! ■ . ■ » " " '■■ * till ■ l U "^ 

. • Vol, y, p, 278. t Letter to Mr. de 

fouilly. % y<4lXi?- 86. 

at 
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kt laft'to give us'thc rtafonof tKs removal 
or expuMkm, v^hich he is inclined to 
bdieve, tipbtt the . autbority: qi Pagjiii 
writ» to W an [^cpidcmiol, infeSioi^ 
^l^smpcr; fn>4i /whence he: niakea a 
ttKn^^oa ta- their flealing the goods of 
^y^*jg|;7pQan$; and after he has made 
Ae mc^ ^tikiefp two threadrhare fcan- 
^hIb^, retailed . from hand to hand, for 
fa»?:agcs, by flfWry^ low^ dabbler in the 
l&mvte philoic^hyt he proceeds to £)me 
li^ihiijical 6gin^s,. which he gives us at 
)ength« and >II with the honeft purpofe, 
pf invidiouily loading the facred records^ 
.. Upon other occaflons, he rails> like 
{Senixachefib and his i^rvant$> oa tike Lore) 
Qod of Ifrael ; and ipeaks againft thQ 
tfod of Jemfalem, as againft the Gods of 
yhe people of the eartK*: and though 
no man has more vehemently cenfiired 
others for prefuming.to judge of the ways 
of providence, yet he fcruples not to con- 
demn in the lump, the whole Jewifh dif^ 
penfation, becaufe it fuits not his modera 

P 2 Chxr^t. xxxii. 17— ig, 

idea9 ; 



ideasLt JVnd .be impedes. ]!i^^q(b9 i/irith 
«J1 ^ Yiruleace» ^d. iUB m judgmeiit 
iqKm hts condu&t with u 4ittle xuen^ 
as he wodd have dpxie>: or was suxikQ- 
toijaed to i^e^ 4n an^Ur^i^^ttherniei^^ 
jpf a niodem a4mimi|ratio^ ; t^v^.^f 
minifter has ce^ied inm. Ihe land ^f .the 
living near^fo^r thouiaod .yearsu Whe» 
the cenibr Cato was called to the bar,: at 
the age of eighty fix, S^ejcomplained of k 
as very hard, that he ihould be brougbt 
to juftify to men of one generation, the 
anions he had performed vin aiMther be- 
fore they were born f • "^ A complaint, 
that Mofes has' certainly a much better 
right to prefer againft our modern phir- 
lofopher and politician. His fpecimea 
of the Moiaic hiftory is; made up of. ea6- 
.aggeration,: calumny, and psirtiaHty; 
and one might imagine, from his aQCpuitf 
ef the fupr^me: Being, .that the Bible 
reprefented him wi^hcNM;^ eil^er QaturaK 
or moral attributes..^ * . ..." 



* pittt/vy; III: Pi 347^. 
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. U'Mo&ii». mi Je«r» caaiei. aetofr hauu 
jxppeui at a (filftanoe» or can be fanMi^bt 
hy^ a. Mtf^lmce, tt ovetAeattnig Imi 
iigiit, vnHtoA bk profped) lib wkirfe 
firtfme feems duJuA, lie Aojpft ftert* 
nuns out of ^16 uray, and paribus 6tii 
new gamcr tttt be had ma hk^lf out ^ 
breatb, and loft fig:^ of the fubjeft cC 
Jus former eiK|dt)r$ till be ttfcolledis 
£rom whence he digrefled, and! tb^ li&fi 
a riTer> which had difcharged all iti foice 
by overflowing, he return^ to his ibrmer 
•courfe, and to fome de|;ree of temper* 
For like the knigfat of the Rock) he has 
fcMnetimes his temperate mood, bat pre^ 
ibntly the mad fit returns, and he afikils^ 
beats, bniiies, and tramples under hid 
feet, thepedbnhc 6rft meet* with, or 
iniboever feems to contradid hid fenti^ 
mentt or paffions. 

in the beginning of his letter ctt eflaf, 
occafioned by ode oif arebbifbt^ ITilkiC^ 
fon*s fermons, he makes indeed Ibme 
ihew of candour, reafoning, and enquiry^ 
but as he advances, he betrays himfelf, 
ai already determined in the caufe, 

whofe 
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wliofe merits lie would 4bffe& to cxami&e# 
His ptqudke in the progrds ari&s to 
im^aacs 2mA poffitm : . tssafported vnA 
wldcH) ^nd aa k vmc inflamed by. the 
greatcft kijary or ^OAtv tbat could be 
€^red (o man ; he ddbendft htitm kirn-* 
fdf, and the dignity of the Philofophert 
to the virulence, fcuftlllky aAd raneoor 
<tf a latirift, and a libetler : An invcftive 
againft the kwdeft, and moft cruel rke^ 
or myfteries of Paganifm, could ncyt weH • 
have been carried higher than this of his 
lordfhip'i againft the Law, the Prophets, 
and the God of Ifrael ; whom a ftranger 
to the facred records, might from this 
author*s reprefcntation, fuppofe to have 
been fome overgrown monftcr of a tyrant, 
ferved by none but banditti and aflaffins, 
formed and united by his laws, and fent 
forth by his commiflion, to fpread blood 
and defolation among mankind, or elfea 
tutelary Deity of an inferior order to that 
of the Roman Lares, 
• That the Ifraelites had a leader called 
Mofes, he allows to be proved, .by the 
confent of foreign, %hom we call coUa- 

z teral 
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tend witneflee ; ~-- but furdier partictilito 
of the JcwiOi hiftwy (except fuch m oo*^ 
cafionally ferre to traduce thu pedpie)^ 
he feems not to. admit; thoogh he mi^^ 
have exteiided his faith a great deal fur« 
ther» upon the authoritjr of Strabo and^ 
Juftin, (though otily an abrid^ncnt of 
Trogus) and even of Tacitus himfclf^ 
though a bigots and remarkably preju- 
diced againft the Jews. But the beft 
• evidence is of no weight or authority in 
their favour, while the worft is fuflScient 
to invalidate their pretenfions, and t^ 
render their charader and perfons odious. 
How difingenuous a part does his 
lordihip aft, and how much below him- 
felf, when he is fo careful to retail to us, 
from fuch writers as Suidas and Appion, 
the one a paultry grammarian, and the 
other a profeffed and envenomed enemy 
to the Jews, abfurd and filly tales con- 
cerning this people, and their leader 
Mofes, as worthy of oar regard, (for 
;why elfe fhould he retail them ?) and yet^ 
be fo careful to conceal the teftimony and 
authority of StrabO|^ fo much to the ad- * 

vantage 
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Tankage of both, and an authority which 
fee* has« fo juftly acknowledged, and 
ibtupded fo high upon another occaiion H 
Afad IS ilot: fifcds: to a<^, as he has often 
s^dr *'m the very chara(a€r which he had 
been jiift now afcribing to, and cenfuring 
in Rabbles and Theologians ;—• i; e. he 
admits the traditions that confirm his 
own opinions, and rejects or conceali 
thofe that contradid: them. Shall we 
call it prejudice, or by a worfe name, 
that he could treat the patriarch, as moft 
craving and felf-intereftcd, for dellring 
only, " bread to eat, and raiment to put 
" on?" — This is the more extraordi- 
nary from an author, who has allowed 
his favourite chara£ter, and the favourite 
of Heaven, ordained by the defignation 
of Providence, for the general benefit^ 
and to be the guardian angel of man-? 
kind, to indulge in pleafures f, -^It were 

fcarce 



♦ Letters on Hiftory, Vol. I. p, 78. 
f Tbe moft illiiftrious life and charaAer ad- 
mits the full ufe of pleafures. (Spirit of Patrio- 
S tifm. 
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fcvce poffibie to believe has lordfliip 
fcrious in this laft obje£tiofi, did wc not 
fee how far his prejudices cMry him on 
other Qccafions; a^ it is not aeceffary to 
reftr the reiader of common fenfe^ and 
eommon equity to a difcourfe of Mr. 
John Hales of Eaton, in praife of the 
^iety and difinteteftednels of this vowr of 
l^acob. 

IJis lordflxip's fcandals are fo bold, 
5md his calumnies fo impudent, upcMi 
other occafions, that they blacken none 
but himfelf : I chufe not to repeat or re- 
fute them; efpecially fome of his coarfer 
flanders, i?vhich, confcious of their falfe- 
liood, he does riot affirm, yet is not 
afhamed to infiniiatc to be true. 



tifm, p. 30O — The common, the fenfual plea- 
fures, fays this refiner *iipon, and eneiny to patri- 
archal morals, tp which nature prompts Us, and 
to which therefore pature does not forbid, though 
Ae ihould always diredl:, arc fp far frpm being 
excluded from a life of bufinefs, that they are 
fometimes neceffary in it, and are always heightened 
by it : Thofe, of the table, &c, Vide Spirit of 
Patriotifm, p. 291, 30, 31. < ' ' ' 

His 
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His prejudices againft (2u;iftianlty, and 
its profeflbrs, are not kfs apparent, than 
rwbfit he has exprcffed againft the Jewij, 
r^heir leader^ and their God. . His malice 
to Qhriftianity is (notwithftanding his 
profeffions) the moft virulent and unre- 
lenting: And he feems tp throw Ignatius 
to the wild beafts at Rome, with as bitter 
a fpirit of revenge, and as joyous a ran- 
cour, as the moft zealous Pagan bigot 
could behold his execution* 

Lord Bolingbroke's prejudice againft 
rdigion in general, and Chriftianity in 
particular, might arife pierhaps ffom 
their morality, too high and refined for one 
who had been engaged fo much in the 
commerce of the world; and he. has in* 
genucmfly told us, once for all, (as he 
•expreffes it) that perfcdi fchemes are not 
a^dapfed to our imperfedi ftate; and that 
ftoical morals and platonic politics are no 
.better than amufements for thofe, who 
have had little experience in the affairs of 
the World, and who have much leifure*. 



♦ Patriot King, p» 9I. 

S 2 He 
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He who could admire, or affect to ad- 
mi^e the death of Socrates, and the pa- 
tience of Ariftidcs, when fpit upon ai 
he was led to execution, could fee no 
form or comelinefs, in a chara<fter, even 
'in the way of human reafoning, more 
innocent, more perfefi, more bafely ca- 
lumniated, and more ignominioufly ex-^ 
pofed to infult, as well as cruelty, than 
jpither ! t^ What but prejudi'ce of the 
ftrongeft kind could lead the philofophgr 
tQ make the moft' and beft of ^hat he 
calls the -Ethiopian and Egyptian church? 
yr-and of the primitive fai^h of the 
Thebao cjyofiftyi and to lick as clean as 
he could the monftrous birth of Tagan 
idolatty and fuperftition ; and at the fame 
time to pick out with care, and retail 
with oftentation, every abfurdity in opi- 
nion, and profanation in pradlice, ad- 
mitted by particular perfons or fedis, and 
to overlook the unity of faith, purity of 
manners, and fincere devotion, which 
generally prevailed ip the firft churches 
of God ? — ^Indeed Jiis whole fcrutiny intq. 
the growth or progrefs of artificial theor- 
'.^ - logy, 
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logy, has more the air of a perfbnal in- 
vedklve, thaii of a candid, ferious and 
rational difeuffion. t 

The whole of what is faid upon the 
fubjedt of infpiration j in his firft volume^ 
fcarce bears a ferious air, but is wanton, 
ludicrous^ and licentious, ipfolent and 
malicious; and by this as by other parts 
qf his works, it plainly appears he fat 
down as a fetded unbeliever, to confirm, 
am4 not as a doubting philofppher, to 
af^ertain his fentiments and opinions; 
and hence that variety of erudition^ 
which is difplayed upon this fubjeiSk : His 
^reading and induftry for a courfe of yeairs, 
feem to have been dired;ed to this fola 
endt and like, aliment taken ia by a 

.^ifteippered body, have by a predifpo- 
fipon of humours been converted to the 
fuppcsrt and nourifhrnent of his ruling 

.an4, fettled principles > Othcrwife it is* 
Jmpoflihle, that the writef could have im- 
pafedupon himfelf, or attempted to im- 

^^pfeupori others, by fl^e trifling,' and very 

Jallacious obfervation that follows : " the 
S 3- proofs- 
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proofs that are brought a pofteriori fdf 
Chriftian infpiration, are not more de- 
xifive for Chriftians, than thofe, which 
the Stoicians brought in favour of vatici- 
nation and divination, were to them, 
nor than thofe, which the Mahometans, 
and the worfhippers of Foe bring of th« 
fame kind, are to them*.*^ Whereas 
would he have faid any thing to the 
purpofe, it fliould have' been, that the 
proofs for original Chriftian infpiratiorJ^ 
are not ffronger, than thofe produced for 
Heathen and Mahometan infpiration: 
But this comparifon he knew would bear 
no debate ; and fo he choofesr to reft the 
caufe, not on the reafonablencfs, but on 
the mere credulity of the feveral believers : 
As well might he have produced the 
vulgar Pagan faith, in the Metanlor* 
phofis of Ovid, to invalidate the truth, 
and authority of Chriftian miracles. 

In refpefk to Chriftianity in general: If 
we obferve the many, repeated, and clear 
conceffions his lordftiip has made of the 



* Vo\ I, p. 155. 

blindnefs. 
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blindnefs, or weaknefs of human reafon, 
the flrength and prevalency of the 
hiiman paffions and affections;— -the au- 
thority of the law of nature, and man's 
inalality to perform it;-^-the various and 
erroneous opinions, arifing from fuper- 
ftition, enthufiafm, and the refinements of 
fcience, which have fo much obfcured 
the truth, and genuine light of nature :— 
the misfortuiies that attend on life, and 
banifh happinefs from this imperfe<2 
ftate; — ^what but the ftrotigeft prejudices^ 
and perverfenefs could difpofe his lord-' 
fliip, after all this, to contend againft 
revelation, which fo exadkly falls in with, 
and is fo exilAly fuited to the wants of 
nature,-*— to banifti its errors, to remedy 
its" imparfedions^ to fubdue the paffions, 
and by ftronger motives to make reafon 
an over^balance for \Jie depraved affec-- 
tions. 

Befides his pyejudiciefi, whencefoevef 
they arofe, there feems to have been an 
ungovernable fpirit, or, as I may call it, 
an incompreffible flame in his confti- 
tution, a vehemence and impetuofity in 
S 4 his^ 
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his temper, which may be qualities {«xv 
per enough, to enter into the compo- 
fition of an inquifitort or the founder 
and propagator of fome new enthufiafin, 
but are net the moft requifite to form a 
cool examiner, a patient or impartial 
judge. 

Pride or vanity feems indeed to have 
prevailed ftrongly, if not to predominate 
. in his conftitution : This appears from 
the pompous difplay of his reading and 
erudition, and the pretenfions he has 
made to univerfal knowledge, with the 
novel paradoxes he has advanced, in op- ' 
pofition to the common fenfe, and gene-* 
ral fentiments of mankind. 

He had indeed been accuftoraed, for 
a great part of his life, to diflent in his 
political capacity from the fyftem . of 
•meafures in vogu^: What wonder then, 
that \frhen he commenced critic and phi-* 
lofopher, he pradifed rules^ ** very dif- 
" ferent from thofe, which writers on 

the fame fubjeft recommended*?'^ 



c< 



* Study of Hift. p. t. 

And 
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And ^' oppofed," as oppofition had been 
his ti;ade in politics, ^^ in alnjioft all he 
" laid, the gr€ateft names in philofo- 
" phy?"-— And he feems to triumph in 
the fuppofed debafement of the human 
foul, for this reafon among others, that he 
has, he imagines, confuted upon this 
fubje£t, the greateft men of the age** 
What 'wonder then, that he fliould de-^ 
clare, that he knew as much, as All, or 
any of thofe dogmatical perfons, the 
divines f. 

Hfe cfxprefles little diffidence of his 
own, but a fovereign contempt of the 
opinions of others : As if feated upon 
fome fuperior eminence, or moving in an 
higherorb,— furrounded with a purer 
light, and taking in a more enlarged pro- 
fped:, he looks down not with pity, bui 
difdaitif on the whole body of mankind^ 
drudging below, fons of earth, and flaves 
of duUxefs and ignorance, or roving at 
large, in the paths of folly and madnefs* 



* Vol, I. p. 211. t Vol. IV. p. 319* 

What 
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What he cannot do himfelf, he jhodeftly[ 
concludes no other man can do; or i» 
6ther words, wKat is above Lord Boling- 
broke's, is above the comprehenfion of 
all mankind*. 

That he writes like a Lord, is unde-' 
niable; but the lordfhip he exicrcifes, i% 
unbecoming the philofopherj— ^ mono*- 
poly of the whole province of Tenfe and 
literature in the world: — ^Not a lord but 
a tyrant, he treats all about him as pe- 
dants and flaves, and liable to his con- 
tempt and condemnation, for difobedi-^ 
ence to his fovereign didates in tjie Firft 
Philofophy: Jealous as the Sultan, he? 
murders every name of difl:in6lion, that 
might feem to rival his fame; and infal- 
lible as the Pope, but mwe uneharitablcji 
he fulminates his cenfures againft all, 
who have not conformed to his holy de- 
ciiions, even before they were promulg- 
ed f. He has all along the air and tone of 
a mafter, and calls not pricfts and philo- 
' ' ■— '■ •'■ --• ' i - - I - - t 

• Vol. I. p. 120. t See Firft Philof. p. 7, 8. 

fophers 
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fophers alone, but kings and emperors 
to his fovereign tribunal, to be repri- 
manded for their faults and follies. He 
has indeed made himfelf the moft con- 
liderable perfonage of any that have ap^ 
pfcared in later ages, or perhaps in anyi 
iince the creation. You are to behold in 
Lord Bolingbroke the criterion of what 
Was true in religion, orthodox in divinityi, 
equitable in law, wife in policy, valuable 
in letters, and good in confcience. 

The limited faculties, and imperfeft 
knowledge of man are the conflant leC- 
fon he inculcates ; and he derives much 
of human error and unhappinefs, from 
the attempts made to go beyond Our line : 
Yet fcarce a writer has yet appeared in 
the world, whom his lordfhip would not 
be thought to furpafs in fcience and 
genius, and whom he has not adually 
furpafled by his obfervations at large, and 
the boldeft paradoxes, in the introduction 
of the moft wretched fcepticifm.^ Under 
the malk of expofing human ignorance, 
he would demonftrate his own title to 

fuperior 
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fuperior knowledge; and while he prcv 
feffes to humble human pride, he betray* 
his own frantic ambition* Virtue and 
truth were the objei9:s of common ac-« 
queft and enquiry amcmg the anci-» 
cuts : My Lord's is to demonftrate ont 
Ignorance and imperfeddons* The aca-^ 
demic alone doubted of all things, or 
pretended to doubt, while he was no lel!^ 
a dogmatift than any of themj and 
while he would convince all of their 
blindnefs, affumed to himfelf the fole 
property of fcience : and herein lord 
Bolingbroke has faithfully followed him* 
A great part of his works is mere of- 
tentation of his learning, and has not 
the leaft tendency to inftrud, or benefit 
mankind. The notions of both ancient 
and modern Philofophers, about which 
his lordfhip is fo critical and tedious, 
have been fong {ince exploded j arid we' 
are in Ao danger that I kno\^ of from 
either Des Cartes, Plato, or father Mafe- 
branche ; nor at all interefted in the di- 
vifions and fubdivifions of the ichoolsj 
My. Lord bas done bere, what many i 

great 
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great fcholar has done before him, Leib« 
nitz in particular, disbarthened his me- 
mory of much wealth, of little worth, . 
either to the writer or the reader, having 
loft its currency* 

Nothing is more the objedl of his lord- 
fliip- 8 declamation, than the prefumptioa 
and vanity of Chriftian theologians ; yet 
nothing certaliUy leads man fo eflFeaually 
jto the knowledge of his own mcanneis 
and debafemept, as Chriftian theology.; 
whilft our higheft exaltation, on the 
Icheme of revelation, . takes away all 
)>oafting, as it is ^* God that worketh i|i 
" us, both to will and to do.'' Wborp 
then fhaU we call moft impious and pre- 
famptuous ? He, who fenfible pf h^3 
own ignorance and infirmify, expels 
light and ftrength ff-om God alone ; or 
he, who under the faijie fenfibility, pre?- 
fcribes bounds tp the divine mercy, and 
will .ftand by his own ftrength, and be 
wife by his own wifdom ? — No man is 
more humble, if we will take his word 
for it,^ than the Philofopher; yet. no 
plan more ^fluming and felf fuflScient, if 

wc 
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jwt examine his fentiments and cQi^dud; : 
he i& his own helper and inftrudor, and 
denies even to the power of God, a pof- 
Ability t30 affift him. With affeded mo- 
defty and reverence he would be thought, 
•not to dare to define, or ddcribe the all- 
-perfca Being by his attributes, or to 
know more of him than his exiftence, or 
(at other times) at moft, his infinite wif- 
dom and power: Yet with unabaflied 
eflProntery, he roundly afferts, as if 
taught of Heaven, the meafurc of thofe 
attributes, and prefcribes to God, as He 
did to the ocean, *^ Hitherto flialt thou 
'" go, and no further*'* Thus, he is at 
'the fame time dogmatift and fceptic ; 
with whom reafon is all-fufEcient, though 
*he is ignorant of all things. 
' But vanity has ever been extravagant, 
opinionative, and prefumptuous : and 
^we trace the fame effects from the fame 
paffion, as circumftances concur, in every 
character that hiftory prefents us vnth. — 
The lord Digby's character has a very 
near refemblance to that of our noble 
nuthor's, in many particulars : The foi- 
I lowing 
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Jewing extraitof it, mby be fufficient to . 
our prefent purpofe ; " he had great ek>* 
*' quencc and becomingnefs in hig dit- 
^\ courfe, (fave that fomethnes he ieemed 
a little affeded) and of fb imiverfal a 
knowledge, that he never wanted a 
fubjed for difcourfe : He was equal to 
** a very good part in the greateft affair?, 
** but,tlie unfitteft man alive to condufl: 
*', them ; having an ambition and vanity 
" fuperior to all his other parts, and a 
^* confidence in .himfelf, which fome- 
*^ times intoxicated, and tranlported, 
** and expofed him *, " 

Liord Bolingbroke tells us, " that the 
** greateft genii had fuffered violence in 
*^ all ages, whilft out of regard to their 
** own characters) they have fubmitted 
** to the judgment of the age, and of 
** the populace f." But his lordfhip, 
knowing his own ftrength, was above 
fuch vulgar prejudices. No fear or 
favour has hindered him from taking all 
^vantage% which a full e^ofition of 

<! ' ■■■ I ■ ■ r 1 1 II— ^ipii—— I iiiw I ■ ■■' ■— — ^ 

# Clan Vol. I. p, 343. t Vol.1, p. 239, 

the 
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the truth could give him. He has played 
arms of every kind, fair and foul, with- 
out any referve ; fo that if he has not 
gotten himfelf the vidtory, he has neither 
his modefly, nOr cowardice, to lay the 
hlame on. He contemns all the forms 
of decency, and breaks out through all 
civil reftraihts in vindication of his free- 
dom. *^ Bacon, ' his lordfhip tells us, 
would give no offence ;** — and '> Lock? 
had a ftrange timidity of tamper;** but 
our Philofopher is for declaring nothing, 
or the whole truth, as if to deliver his ' 
foul: He gave the full reins to his ge- 
nius, and the lateft pofterity may blefs 
their ftars, for his immenfe difcoveries. 

He further prateiyfs, that the refpeft 
men pay to revelation, fcreens divincs^ 
from being attacked fo direftly, and in 
fo many ways, as thev would be other-* 
wife, and as they deferve to be *. Yet 
it is certain, his lordfhip has fpared no 
ways or means, to attack both, their per- 



i^ H 'it im ' wj * I '" 



* Vol. ly. p. 351. 
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6M$y and their principles; and if they 
remain yet undemolifhed, it is not owing 
to the Philofopher's refped: for revels 
tion. 

Upon occafions, he is not free, but 
rafh) -~ not bold, but blafphemous ; and 
his paradoxes are Co paradoxical, that 
our furprize is loft in contempt for the 
author, and his abfurdities. His wit 
fometimes lofes all its delicacy, by 4 
rudenefs, and blunt and bold fatire, 
which difgufts, more than it pleafes ; and 
where we fay of others, that they write 
with fpirit, we may fay of the noble 
Lord, that he writes vrith a vengeance. 
— He is not pithetic, but paffionate, 
not ftrong, but vehement and violent ; 
and cuts down his enemies, as it were 
with the fword of a tyrant, rather than 
examines and determines with the calm^ 
nefs and impartiality of a judge. 

He was a wit, and has fhewn it abun-* 

dantly : But the afFedation of fhewing 

it, has led him, as it will lead every man 

pf the fame turn, into bold falfchoods, 

T and 
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aiid very grouncflcfe conclufions. The 
yhilofophcr and. the droll diflFer not more^ 
than wit and wiiHom : the one means to 
inftrud you, the other to entertain you : 
hef e the author ftrikes you ; there^ the 
futged : The author pf the Analogy o£ 
Nature, for inftanqe, would work your 
conviaion : the patron of the rirft Phi- 
lofophy calls for your admiration. "^jVif- 
dom is feyere, modeft, ai^d chafte : wit 
is frolic, bold, and licentious, ? — • will 
blafpheme God, and fport with damna- 
tion and hell, for the fake of the joke. 

His laboured proof of the exiftence of 
God, in the letter to Mr. de Pouilly, is 
a true fpecimen of his lordjhip'§ genius: 
He would fay fomething new, ^fome-r 
tting which recommends his own fupe-: 
rior parts, and far exceeds, ameiids, an4 
condemns what has been faid by others 
in philofophy and religion : rr- fomer 
: thing, wherein you may pbferve the.wrir 
ter, mqre than the caufe, and lord Bor 
Jingbroke may make a more cQnfpicuous 
figure, thaij thf God he defends^- Yoy 
have here the Philofopher in epitome;— 
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general" calumny againft Moles, and the 
Jews, in order to prove the Being of 
God, and the creation of the world by 
him ; — a great difplay of erudition in 
ancient hiftory, ancient and modern phi- 
lofophy, and divinity : — You have pre- 
fumption, blafphemy and abfurdity, un- 
der the name of modefly, religion and 
reafon : and the defence of the Creator 
made out, by fuch a chain of arguments, 
as would leave the greateft part of man- 
kind, quite ignorant of his exiftence. 
But as his lordfhip was " above com- 
** mon-place notions," it cannot be fup- 
pofed he wrote for the common capacity; 
and if his proof be lingular, it matters 
little, whether it be true or not. Refine- 
ment may atone for falfehood, and ge- 
nius fupply the place of reafon. God, 
the Creator, is indeed afferted ; but at 
the bottom it is old mother Nature, (per 
fe dabat omnia tellus) with her fofter- 
father the Sun*, that carries on, and 
compleats the work of Creation; and 

m 'I ■< i I I- »'■ I II. ■ ■ '^ j < ' , III! I I.I ,,< 

* See p. 296, 7, &c. and 299. 

T z thefe. 
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thefe^ in fad, could be affigned, upoa 
Ids lordihip's argument, as the only 
caufes, by the fuppofed fpe^tors, of the 
efie£b produced : and his lordihip's de<-^ 
fence taken together, ends in a detiial 
ofGod. 

What confidence he had in himrelf» 
and what regard for the reft of mankind, 
appears from hence, that he makes the 
beft of them, no better than brutes, and 
the wifeft, no other than madmen ; The 
mifery, the folly, the madnefs of the 
moft diflinguifhed, are the fubjedt of his 
peculiar infult and triumph ; while with 
the greateft aflPedted humility and dij£-« 
dence of his own parts, he would pafs 
himfelf upon the world, for a giant in 
politics, (where he was indeed above the 
common (ize) a giant in learning, a 
giant in philofophy, natural and moral, 
and a giant in theology; for almoft every 
champion that has appeared upon the 
ftage, on any of thefe fubjeds, he either 
attempts to wound, or demolifli: If, 
upon occafion, he allows an able writer, 
it is, that he may gain the more honour, 

by 
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by knocking him on thehead» It was 
pride, that prompted him to demoliflit 
rather than build* Methinks, I fee 
him with effrontery and pride, with 
fcorn and contetnpt, raifing himfelf aloft, 
upon the ruins of what the wit and learn^ 
ing of two thoufand years had been 
creding: With matchlefs pride and felf* 
fufficiency he contends for human igno- 
rance and infirmity; and is refolved to 
gain the charadler of fuperior knowledge, 
by proving that he has no fouh We 
may therefore juftly fufpeft and defpife^ 
both his principles and learning, as called 
intojufiify his practice, and difplay his 
parts. 

Lord Bolingbroke indeed Teems to have 
owed his infidelity to his pride, and hi* 
paflions : His reafon was on the fide of 
Chriftiahity: He has acknowledged it, 
as he has proclaimed the irrefragable 
evidknct of revelation, by the fophiftry> 
the fallehood, the ignorance, and malice, 
which he has employed to discredit it. I 
charge not his k)r<flhip with want of fai& 
in hi* principles, and infincerity in his 
T3 lafidelity; 
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infideltty; or that he has made ufe of 
arguments, knowing them to be falfe or 
futile; though I know not what motives 
could reftrain a man, who dif^vows all 
principles of religion, . from ufing any 
weapons, gopd or bad, for the fupport 
of any caufe he is engaged in. ,But the 
trut^ is, the fame paffions that made, 
continued to operate, in maintaining him 
^rx ijhbeliever : And we know, that when 
Paffion rides in triumph, Reafon - muft 
drag the chain. Infidelity however. has 
no fiich charms, byJbis lordflxig's own 
confe^Qn, as ihpuld' traofport aropian 
with ardour and confidence to dcurote his 
life and labours, in its defence and pro- 
pagatxQix: Nor was it a defire to promote 
th^ cpmmon good^ and public happinefsf 
or the advancement, of., public or private 
vjfft^e, that . could engage him in theo- 
Ipgical, or philofophical embroils; for 
upon: all thefc,' infidelity has the nidi 
matifpidpus and » baneful; in^i^qce* It 
was not certainly, a divine,, and I believe 
.it will be impoflible^to ajEgjiaey other 

human 



human caufe, for hU lorflfiiip's erti^aoc^ 
dinary appearance upon this occ^fiosi; 
than that of pride: It was this, ithai 
equally inflamed him againft the fyftenl 
of adminiftration, and the fyftem ^ of 
Chriftianity, — ^againft St. Paul, and Sir 
Robert Walpole; they both flood in the 
way of his ambition. But the admiili- 
(bation was a fyftem, if it may be fo 
called, whofe exiftende' at longeft' could 
be but that of one age, and confequently 
its demolition be attended with a tiniited 
glory. It therefore clairived only an un- 
der part in his lordfliip?s literary lucu-* 
brations. But religion had been in long 
poffeiiion, and co-eval with the founda-> 
tionsof the ^arth:— Its influence extendi 
ed over barbarous nationSi and indorpo-^ 
rated with the firft principles of policy,* 
and civil government: — Its authority had 
been fubmitted to by tyrants—revered 
by the \t^ife— embraced by the virtuous,' 
and fupported by the learned ; and how- 
ever men might differ in particulariopi- 
nions, y6t the grand articles of faith,* 
- T 4 the 
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die h&ng of a Godf and his. providtaice. 
Mid the expedatioQ of a. future flate, had 
been equally admitted^ and acercifed a 
Und tof univerfal empire over the minds 
and cQnfcienccs of men ; — Here to root 
up, and to deftroy, was a conquefl: not 
over, dn age, a pfOyince or a nation, biit 
otrel- aJl the generations and kingdoms of 
t|ie-^rth, — over laws and eftabliflunents, 
t'H)Vjpr, wildom^ virtue and fcience, over 
nature and mia : — ^A triumph thds> wor- 
thy tb^ ambitioA of a Bolingbrokel 

jEVide ibars at large, and Envy.itsxom- 
man .attendant direds its Ixineful influ- 
ence at the Ijfcighdt perfedion: Eor prido 
wduld be fole prot)rictor of whatever ib 
e$xiMnt and admired, and murder like 
Herod ifrhatever might be incotnpatible^ 
with Its own fingular greatnefs: — ^Hence 
his lord&ip's fpleen and virulence againft 
almoft every celebrated narne^ and dif* 
tinguiihjed chara<^er that has a|^ared i^ 
the world* He profefles to have op* 
pofed . in almoft all he has faid, men of 
the.greateft name in philofophy:* Thia 

V ^ ■ 

* Vol. I. p. 120. is 
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is very trae, and perhaps was the main 
defign of his philofophizing. Hence he 
took occafiott to traduce at leaft Plato 
and Ariih>tle among the ancients, and 
among the moderns, Malebranche, Des 
Cartes, Btihop Berkley, Leibnitz and 
Bacon, and almoft every learned name» 
except Democritus, Anaxagoras, aiid 
others of the material and mechaniadi 
tribe^ whether Theifts, Atomites, or 
Atheifl* : Clarke, Woolafton, Warburton, 
and even his mailer Locke in the pre- 
fent century, Tillotfon and Cudworth in 
the laft, Mofes and Jofephus amongft 
the Jews, Socrates and Plato among the 
Greeks, and Tully among the Romans, 
have all been treated by his lordfliip with 
a contempt, in proportion, as it might 
feem, to the credit and reputation they 
bjOre with the reft of the world; and 
had they been lefs eminent, they had 
been below his foverdgn animadverfion. 
He alone would be thought to poflefs 
without a rival " that vaft imperious 
*< mind,*' in the words of Tillotfon, 

" whiph 
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^^ which commaadt.all the knowledge of 
** nature and aitt of words and things, 
*^ attains to a maftery in all. languages, 
*^ and founds the depths g£ all arts and 
^^ (ciencesy meafures the earth and the 
** heavens, and tills the fiar^, and de- 
^ clares their orders and motions ; dif^ 
•* courfes of the interefts of all ftates, 
" the intrigues of all courts, the reafon 
♦^ of all civil laws and conftitutions, and 
•* gives an account of the hiftory oT all 

•' agesf." 

From this afliimed fiiperiorlty of know- 
ledge, we may derive that air of info- 
lence, which he takes upon himfelf, that 
impatience of contradiction which he be- 
trays, and that obloquy and contempt he 
fo frankly pours upon thofe, who are 
guilty of it unwittingly: All are pre- 
fumptuous dogmatifts, (though the moft 
piodeft men living in their day) who 
baVe differed from the abfolute will and 
jdeafure of this new didatpr, who was 



t Tillotfon, folio, p. S, 6. 
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to arlfe in the empire of letterS) though 
of his future glory and kingdom they 
had no notice, nor had any of the pro- 
phets foretold* 

The moft virtuous cannpt. efca{)e' his 
cenfure, nor the moft learned his cor- 
rediou} nay the more learned and the 
more virtuous, the more they feem^ to 
provoke his cenfure and indignation. 
The fpirit of patriotifm might, one 
would expert, have been fome excufe 
for the extravagance of virtu^ in the 
younger Cato. His condud, formed on 
the principles of probity,, rather than 
policy, and a zeal that puihed him on 
through life, tofe^ the intereft of his 
country, aQd devoted him in death to 
the manes of public liberty, ihould have 
entitled him to the peculiar applaufe of 
a patriot writer. But Gito himfelf was 
too much a patriot, and too little a po- 
litician, to meet with the full approba- 
tion of Lord Bolingbroke. . Hear what 
his lordfhip fays in that letter, Tshicll 
might be confidered as a monument, 

whereon 
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whereon Cato's figure might have made 
the principal figure :— ^ That he erred in 
** his conduflk, by giving way too much 
•* to the natural roughnefs of his tcniper^ 
♦* and by allowing too little to that of the 
•* Romims> among whom luxuay had 
** long prevailed, and corruption was 
«* openly pradHfed, is moft true. He 
•* was incapable of employing thofe 
^ feeming compliances, that are recon* 
** cileable to the greateft ftcadincfs, and 
•* treated unlkilfuUy a crairy conftitu^ 
^ tIon$:" 

Next to an innate pride, we may per- 
haps confider his lordfliip^s praGSce, as a 
politician, as contributing i^t a little to 
the maKgnky of temper, which betrays 
itfelf through all his work$. 

What an unhappy efFeft a party fpirit 
has upon the temper, the candour, the 
ifigeimity and honour of the champions 
engaged, aj^ears from daily cbfervation 
by the groundlefs infinuations, invidious 

X Spirit of Patriotifm, p. 35. 

comparifonsi 
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comparifoQS, the abfurd falfehoods, the 
.bold icandals, and virulent iove^vet 
publiihed, and propagated againft per-!.' 
fons of the firft name, and the higheft 
and moft uneKceptionable chara£ters: and 
thofe who have brought themfelves to a 
habit of thinking, aiid praSifing all 
things' ias lawful and expedient, that may 
conduce to diftrefs their enemies in a 
political altercation, will not, we pre- 
fume, be very confcientious in the choice 
of their arguments, or fevere in the 
obfervatton of truth and reafon in a phi^r 
lofoj^ic debate. The man thoroughly 
engaged in the arts and praiQ:ices of 
party, is prepared to defend any caufe, 
and to make ufe of any arms, the arms 
and caufe of hell not excepted : — ^And on 
whatever fide reafon and truth are want- 
ing, you obferve more fraud and falfe--' 
hood, more artifice and malice, more 
virulence and rage employed, to fupply 
the want of argument, and to give 
breath to the refentment, contracted from 
fi fenfe of a bad or bafHed caufe j till a 
3 habit 
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habit of malignity is gradually contrid- 
ed, which infers the whole man and 
hh communication : The arts and ani- 
mofities, which he had once only exert- 
ed againft the camp of an enemy, he 
comes at laft. to prad:ife in his ordinary 
rencounters with-tne reft ofmaakiud. . 
Lord Bolingbroke^s reftlefs genius, be^ 
ing ia fome meafure deprived of its pro^ 
vince, in politics and bufinefs, betook 
itfelf to theory : and as he thought him-r 
felf ill-ufed in the political, he carried 
his refentments along with him into the 
philofophical worl^ The fpirit of party 
had long .engaged him againft thennini- 
fter, and againft his other political ad- 
verfaries. His fortune in life, hi^ per--- 
fonal and political circumftances might 
contribute to the ill humour and malevo^ 
lence, which appears in almoft every 
page of his writings : He had been dif- 
appointed in his fchemes, or however 
degraded from the rank he (Mice held, 
and the fhare he hkd poffeffed of am- 
bition and power : He conceived himfelf 
ill-ufed by his enemies, aud by his 

ffiends^ 
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fiiends, by tVhigs and Tories, and Ihredl 
for many years defpoiled of that dignity, 
and diftin£tion, to which he might think 
himfelf entitled; and excluded from that 
%>here of a<3:ivity, wifdom and elo- 
quence, in which he might have ihone 
with diftinguifhed luftre : All this it ap- 
pears he felt very fenfiWy : The bill of 
attainder^ he fcarce need have told us, 
tingled in every vein *• 

By cenfuring the meafures of minifters, 
he feems to have become habitually cap- 
tious, when he entered upon the bufi- 
nefs of examining thp fentiments of 
divines. And as, unhappy -for Old 
England, the times went from bad to 
worfe, by not following his lordfhip's 
fovercigp diredions, he grew outragious, 
3S he grew old, and poured out his gall 
In torrents, againft churchmen and the 
church, which he had been coUeding 
againft ftatefmen and the ftate: As Mr^ 
jRrynne is faid.tp have . contrafted his 
irreverence for the government jof the 

* Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 

ftate, 
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ftttet from the proud aiy) v^ncinoiis 
diflike he had before contra^ed to the 
difcipline of the church of England *• 

How ftrongly did. .paiifidn and political 
prejudice work upon him, who could 
condemn the learning, whofe profeffor 
went, and becaufe he went to court: 
the fcholar muft be fneered, becanfe his 
patron was a Princefs ; and forgetful of 
all the decencies of life, hc'defcends be«* 
low himfelf in pouring f contempt upon 
this diftinguifhed- Princefs, for qualities, 
that gave a new luftre to her crown* 

Lord BoKngbrofce, heated by, and ha-» 
bituated to altercation in politics, eafily 
commenced a warm polemic in philofo-* 
phy, and from a difpoiition contradled 
to find every thing wrong in the ftatc, 
was infenfibly difpofed to find nothing 
right in the church: And after a long 

♦ Sec Clarendon, vol. I. p. 199. 

t If I have preflfed you a little wannly, yet I 
have done it witb the dcceiicy thut every gentleman 
owes to another, at Icaft to himfelf. -- Ded, to the 
Diflertation on Parties, p, z6. 

pradice 
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prafticc of fevcrity arid cenfure againft 
tneafures of the government, it was not 
^afy to aflume a codnefs and candour in 
his treatment o£ opinions and dodrines 
of a different eflablifhment. He came 
heated and enraged into the fchools^ 
and has treated Socrates and TuUy, and 
every other illuftrious name of Pagan or 
Chriftian antiquity, in *the fame, of a 
more outrageous manner, than he did 
Sir Robert Walpole : It was indeed more 
iafe, though lefs generous, to infult the 
dead than the living, and his paffions 
not having perhaps their full fcQpey 
againft lum whom he might think the 
proper ohjed of his refentment* burft 
out with more violence againft thoie, 
who ftood next in the way of his diilikei 
Hence knavefy and folly^ which are 
commonly applied to the eondu<^ors and 
principal agents in weak, or a wicked 
adminiftratioil, are fo liberally beftowed 
on the miftakes or reveries of the peace-f 
ful philofopher, the poor faint, or the 
fincere enthufiaft. Indeed his acrimony, 
and, iitternefs againft fchool-divines or 
U theolo-» 
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theologians, is altogether unreafonable 
and difproportioned, to the caufe and 
provocation they have given him : they 
were in general a mortified and modeft 
race of men, retired in their cells aad 
colleges, in queft of what they thought 
the real truth, and in promoting the will 
and knowledge of God, 

indeed his whole fcrutiny into the 
growth orprogrefs of artificial theology, 
has more the air of perfonal invedive, 
than of a ferious and rational difquifition. 
— Ancient fathers and modern dodors 
might feem, from his lordfhip's treat- 
nient of them, to have been minifters, 
not of the church but of the ftate :^ — his 
rivals in power, who had fupplanted 
him in place, and who had done, andilill 
continued to do him the greateft preju^ 
dice, in refpedk of his charafter, honour, 
and fortune : He is, therefore, active in 
" the fearch, triumphs in the difcovery, 
and fhews himfelf malicioufly gay, and 
inlblently witty in the report of any mif- 
take, or mifcondudl in their life and 

writings. 
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Writings. Nor is this all The fup- 
pofed fault of one man is fufficient with 
him to damn the whole profeffion : And 
if Jaquelet is miftaken, divines are all 
impofters. Yet how handfomely does 
lord Bolingbroke exprefs himfelf on an- 
other occafion : " It would be liard indeed^ 
" if parties were to be charadterized, 
*• not by their common view, or the 
*• general tenour of their conduct, but 
** by the private views imputed to Ibme 
** amongft them, or by the particular 
** Tallies, into which miftake, furprize 
*' or paffion hath fometimes betrayed 
*^ the beft intentioned, and even the beft 
** conduced bodies of men*." If the 
noble author had been thus equitable in 
judging of the conduct of Chriftians in 
general, and of the condu£t of the Chrif- 
tian clergy in particular, he had faved 
himfelf much trouble, with no lofs of 
credit, to his candor or honefly. But 
-he had been accuftomed to form in>(idi- 

-. _ 

* Differtation on Parties, p. 53, 

U 2 OUS 
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cms c6nipariiJ>rKv betwixt ancient and 
modern princes and miniflers, and from 
a fuppofed fimilitude in fc«ne one cir- 
cumftance, to infinuate an uniformity of 
€hara£ker throughputs Havii^ be^ij 
long yerfcd in this art of fcandal^ a& a 
pcditiciafe, *it was diffienh fctf him^ per- 
haps he could not eafily lay it a{ide> 
when he commenced Philofop]^ ; and 
if, as lord Clarendon affures us, " mea 
♦* of a£kivity and fa<3:i<M>, contradt^a ha-* 
*' bit of ill-nature and difingenuity, ne- 
•' iceflary to their affairs j " we may n^* 
lurally trace our Philofopher*s ipken, 
and illiberal, and difmgenuous msoiinery 
froni hia former pradice, as a ftate&^n«. 
The Philofopher fhews indeed more 
charity to the theift, who afcrihes the 
government j and even to the atheift, 
who afligns. the creation of the world, 
to matter and motion, than to the theo-*- 
Ipgian or divine : And Strabo, Demo-- 
critus, and even Epicurus hav^ much 
better quarter from him than Plato, Cud- 
worth, Woolafton, Warburton, or Clarke,. 

The 
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The reafon of this difFcrcnt treatment 
he very honeftly gives us : — Democrt- 
tu8, and the others who were employed 
on material, and mechanical canfes^ ex- 
cluded Deity, and thereby more fuccefs- 
fuity ftudied Nature : But Plato and his 
followers admitted God, and final and 
intentional caufes/ 

But his malice and i'ancour was not 
confined to particular perfons and par- 
ties : they breathe through all his effays; 
and it is plain he thought himfelfill-ufed 
by fome, and was thence led to take 
revenge on all mankind. Not a name 
bf eminence in the fettered world has 
efcaped his malignant cenfures : And if 
even Bacon, Des Cartes, "and Locke, 
purged the fields of knowledge, of many 
weeds, they neglefted however, he tells . 
us, to grub the roots, '* or helped to 
^* prefervc them*/' He has refpe£t for 
none, except it be fiich a man as Pela- 
gius, a heretic in the church, or Diagd- 
ras an atheift ; as his keeneft arrows are 



♦ Vol. I. p. 122. 
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levelled againft the profeflbrs of Judaifm 
and Chriftianity. 

His reflections are frequently too ge^ ' 
neral, and include without exceptions, 
whole bodies or focieties of men : And 
his lordftiip pours eenfure, as God docs 
fliowers and funfhine, oh the evil iind 
the good, on the juft and unjuft. Thus 
he has treated the whole, profeflion. of 
the law; ninety-nine in a hundred at 
leaft being, in his lordfhip's opinion, 
and in Tully's words, no better * than 
*' leguleius quidam, cautus & acutus, 
*' praeco adlionum, cantor formularum, 
^ auceps fyllabarum." The profeflbrs 
of the Gofpel will not, I fuppofe, think 
themfelves more obliged to him: For 
though he has aflerted, that the national 
religion muft be maintained in reputa- 
tion and reverence, yet he has treated 
the minifters of^this profeflion, with pe- 
culiar contempt and obloquy, — the 
moft diftinguifhed for learning and can- 
dor, the defenders of natural, as Well as 
of revealed religion, the reformed, as 
well as the Romifh clergy : — The tribe, 

its 
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as he calls them^ are treated, in general, 
by him, with fo peculiar k keennefs, and 
fo unrelenting a malice, that he may 
feem to be maintaining ,a private and 
perfonal quarrel againft them, not a pubr 
lie caufe ; and that he was revenging 
fome particular injury done, or indignity 
offered him, upon the whole order. 

In that malevolence, that is diflin^ 
guifhed through all his writings, for the 
clergy to have expected mercy, had been 
to expe£k a miracle. They are, dark as 
is his lordfjiip's portrait of human nature, 
the darkeft figures in the piece : And fo 
great is hisjordfliip'sfaittf, upon this occa- 
fion, (asthehiftoryof Mofes is always true, 
when it ferves to fupport his own opi- 
nions, or to abufe the God Jehovah, his 
people or Prophets) that a writer^ not 
worthy of his credit in any other caufe, 
is refpeftable for his teftimony, when he 
recites the enormities of the clergy*. 
Nay, hia lordlhip Wduld perfuade us, 
from the confeffion . of Chriftian fathers 

♦ Vide vol. III. 4>. 166. note, 

U 4 ♦ ' . and 
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jind priefts, that there vras neither feti&» 
nor piety, left among that body *• 

At other timea, ht reprefei^ the 
whole body, as politic knaves, or cna^ 
ning impoftors, or bigotted perfecutors, 
becaufe fome of their member^ have been 
^£bed by an imprudent zeaU it\fsQx ends, 
or a fadbiouft and ambitious fpirit; he 
excepts, indeed, fome fe^r good an4 
learned men f : Yet upon other occafions, 
he has fet the fuppofed miftakea of thefe^ 
in fuch a lightf as if he had a mind to 
perfuade the world, that they were fook 
only, and not knaves ; ^^ blmd and do-? 
vout bigots, though no hypocrites; and 
if public minifters were imm(H*al and 
profligate, the hermit and anchorite were 
enthufiaftic, fuperftitious, and melan-* 
choly, But -tis no wonder, after at- 
tempting to crucify the Son of God a 
fecond time, he fhou|d give no i^uartcsr 
to his fervants. 

But whatever provocation Chriftian 
and modern dodors might have given 

t Vol. Ill, p, 164, 5, 6, t Ibid, p, 175. 
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him, the fitga of antiquity could cer* 
tainly be guilty of no perfonal dflFcnce or 
affront to his lordfhip ; and yet he ha$ 
ihewn no more mercy and candor to 
thefe than to the former. It ia laid to 
the charge di Socrates, that he was not 
an original, — that he ^nted fuccefs in 
liis moral teaching ; -— Tully's authority 
10 commending him is diiputed, and the 
tnoft ienfelefs calimmies againft him are 
adopted. Plato is a bombaft poet, and 
fi mad theologian ! — ^ What b blameabic 
*in Ariftotle and Plato he charges upon 
tthemfclves, and is not to be charged, he 
fays^ upon thofe who went before them, 
and whofe books we hare not in our 
Jiands : but what is valuable in thefe 
Philofophers, efpecially Plato and So- 
crates, is fuppofed to be borrowed from 
their predeceffors, though we have no 
more proof for thi§, than for the former 
fuppofitio». 

Bacon, he tells us, borrowed from 
others, and both he and Locke, his fa- 
vourites, thofe great luminaries of fci- 
^?ice, have their fpots, He likewife tells 

us. 
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us, that the Englifh and French Suns 
both had their fpots, and, if they difr 
pelled fome mifts, they raifed others. 
If Newton is allowed to have made adr 
mirable difcovcries, by the application 
of geometry to phyfics, and his new 
fyftem is not owing to the hypothefis of 
Des Cartes, yet the introdudlion of geo- 
metry into phyficsmuft be acknowledged 
due to the French Philofopher. He tells 
us *, that Malebranche is a fine genius, 
wrought up to a degree of madnefs ; the 
African father, St» Auftin, as mad as he. 
He feems to wifh, that the writings of 
Ariftotle and Plato had been deftroyed or 
loft, as it would have conduced to the 
advancement of knowledge. Thus, Tar- 
tar-like, he levels his fatal arrows againft 
every name of diftin<3:ion in the learned 
world, with the intent, it ftiould feen^, 
that all tlie merit ' of the defurift 
Ihould center in himfelf ; and both the 
*dead and living fall in one common fa- 

: : ■■■ »^ - 

♦ Vol, I. p. 250. 
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crifice, to immortalize the fame of our 
• Philofophen • 

He reckons the difcoveries of our ig- 
norance among the principal advantages 
of our modern difcoveries *. And though 
it muft be acknowledged, that he has 
faid, or would feem to fay fomething in 
favour of the moderns ; yet he has at 
the fame time moft invidioufly f detracted 
from modern difcoveries and proficiency 
in fcience : and as neither paft, nor pre- 
fent have known, fo he feems, if not to 
prophecy, yet to prefage, that no future 
age fhall know more than lord Boling- 
broke* 

He however applauds that candor and 
good-will, which the Philofophers of 
different fe£ts maintained in their difputes 
towards each other, but did not refleft 
that he has traduced every diftinguiflied 
name amongft them, and here only is- 
liberal in his encomium, that he may 
the more expofe the intolerant fpirit of 
Chriftian Philofophers and theologians. 

♦ VoK I. p. 90. t Vol. I. p. 50, 55. 

He 
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He feems to liave read the anoads of 
Chriftianity, with a view to coUe6t all 
the abfufditieis in opinion, and immo- 
rality and impiety in praftice, that might 
by any means difcredit the Chriftian 
church. He feems to have read the phi^ 
lofophers ancient and modem with the 
fame candid intention, in order to dis- 
grace all the efforts of human reafbn; 
and he give$ fuch chara^era gf the bcft 
jnea of the Heathen world, as if he ha^ 
no other defign hut to ftigmatize every 
diflinguifhed effort of human worth. His 
works are a libel upon mankind^ under 
•w^hich, however, the fufferers may com**' 
fort themfelves, that the libeller, was 
moft diftinguifhed for virtue, . of any of 
his kind, and had nothing in view, bxit 
a general reformation of manners. 

But there is fomething very abfurd» 
as well as unkind, in our general critic 
and inquifitor*s conduct, in thus exa- 
mining the Writings of his predeceflbre 
and cotem'poraries^ in order to difcover 
their faults : For belides^ that he might 
with equal candor and equity, have ex- 

peded 
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{)ed^d impeccability in their lives, as 
infallibility in their fentiments, this 
fevere inquiiition and general cenfure is 
peculiarly prepofterous in him, who has 
fo frequently acknowledged, and pleaded 
for the limited and imperfect knowledge, 
the frail and fallible reafon, and impo- 
tent will of man, whofe miftakes fhould 
not therefore have been aggravated into 
crimes, as perfection is allowed, and in- 
fifted upon by his lordfliip, as incompa- 
tible with •our ftate and nature. — ^Let 
lord Bolingbroke^s philofophy, I do not 
fay his life, undergo this fcrutiny, and 
be examined by the ftandard of juft 
logic, the laws of morality, and the teft 
of truth, and to this he has, by his own 
conduct and writings, challenged man- 
kind; you will find in him as little vir- 
tue, and not fewer errors, than in any 
author he has cenfured; — Epicurus not 
excepted, — whofe morals he has openl)^ 
adopted, with fo much of his phyfics, as 
excludes God's agency from the govern- 
ment of this, and from all interpofition, 

and 
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and favour, or reward in any future 
world. 
. It is not worth while, to obfenre upon 
his lordihip's flowers of rhetoric, gather- 
ed at Billinfgate, to adorn and enliven 
his productions : Let us remember what 
he has faid of his adyerfaries in the poli- 
tical world, afting the fame dirty part: 
" They affume, fays he, the privilege 
of water-men, and oyfter-women: let 
them enjoy it in that good company, 
and exclufively of all other perfons: 
They caufe no fcandal; they give no 
offence : they raife no fentiment, but 
of contempt, in the breafts of thofc 
** they attack*/'— -However, our philo- 
fopher's fimilar condudl, and his illiberal 
abufe of every illuftrious name he men- 
tions, (the more illuftrious the name, the 
more illiberal the abufe, and the more 
keen and coarfe his calumnies) may fug- 
geft to us this refleiStion; that neither 
^oblenefs of birth, nor the education of 
a court, nor great natural abilities, nor 

♦ Dcd. to the Diflcrtation on Parties, p, 24. 

knowledge 
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knowledge acquired by travel aod by 
books, by converfation with the living 
and the dead, are able to fubdue the 
malignity of the heart, or to infpire that 
charity, " which thinketh no evil, and 
" fpeaketh no evil of his neighbour:'' — 
and that Lord Bolingbroke had been a 
politer gentleman, had he been a better 
Chriftian; as Chriftianity has in it none 
of thofe properties, " that are neceflary 
** to conftitute a fcold ; — ill manners, im-* 
" pudence, a foul mouth, and a fouler 
^ heart." 

From the noble* lord's admiration of 
Tacitus, a congenial foul, political, vain, 
and fceptical, he might cohtraft or im- 
prove his own malignity; for there is 
fcarce a charadter in either, free' from 
cenfure: The philofopher is only more 
fcurrilous, and more in a rage,, having fo 
many madmen to deal with, as well as 
fools and knaves. He Is not angry, but 
paflionate and choleric; and in the height 
of his fury, lofes not only the faculties 
of reafoning and diftinguifliing, but all 

regard 
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iTgard to common decency, and the tti<^ 
palpable truths^ 

Bitt beildea this> his phik^bpyc cha«-* 
raderV if we may fuppofe him to be true 
to his own principles, naturally di^pofed 
him to chagrin, d^contem said rancor^ 

He comes into the world at all adven- 
tures, and ihall hereafter be, as if he had 
never b^n: He ia certain of little iii life, 
and of nothing after it, but that he fhall 
perifh everlailingly; In the mean timkc h^ 
is con&ncd to a world, where nekh* 
goodnefs nor juftice rule; — ^a worlds 
which was nol made for him, but which 
feems in many rdpe^s the Bedlam o0 
every other fyftem of intelUgBnt crea-* 
tures; and with this unlucky circura-^ 
ftance, that they who are moft mad^ 
govern, in things of the greatcft import 
tance, thofe who arekaftfoj (though I 
think he had before fuppofed it placed id 
the rank of other planets belon^ging ta< 
other fyftems;)— ra world wherein men o£ 
the greateft genius have been ofteii tranf-* 
ported to metaphyfical delirium, and re^ 
ii^ous enthufiafm:— In fhort, a world 

abounding; 
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kkomimg ^ith little eife, bot foolt afifd 
ItoaTCB; the one of which mqft proyoke 
Ivs coiitem]pt> and tKe btixer hi6 i»dijgrut^ 
tion; la' itich a world, almoft evuf 
maa he iheets^ is zti eiiemy^ and he hsuV 
accoitiingly declared War agaiaft him; 

Could Any man betray mc«^e nulevo- 
Unce to his kiiid) than his lord&ipi iit 
admitting and expofing the Weakhefs and 
extravagance of human reafoh, aftd at the 
fame time denying u^ the ufe of a diving 
revelation ?'<*^Ihacknowledging the blind-» 
^B, iflipotei)ce and irrfegularity 6f hui 
ts^m paflions, while he takes away what 
oflly can reftrain and regulate* thetoj— 
tht influeafe and authority of divine 
comiliandsj'^'^-aud in furyeyiftg and z^^ 
gravatifig the b^enefs and TVTetchedneft 
of hiupan naturef and of our prefeni 
tnortai heiiig, t&hile he cidis ufi off froiql 
all hope of an advancement or retribu^i^* 
tioh^ in a ftate future aiad ttninortaL It is 
aiot enough with hiin, that d^ath delivers 
lis ipcotii our paihs, uhlefs he acquaints 
i^. that it deprives us of our pleafures ; 
and as for p«r ^dv^ntage? iQ Ufe, and 
X our 
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ourlwiaftcdprcrogativeof reafoa, thebrat^, 
accofdiiig to the noble lord, fliould feem 
to enjoy the happier portion f. This i^ 
not to humble human pride, but to de- 
bafe human nature; and, man according^ 
to his lordfliip's pidure of him, is the 
moft dcfpicable creature that evfer came 
from the hands bf his Maker: 'He de** 
privcs us of reafon and revelation, oS 
grace and glory, of God's preifent provi- 
dence, and of his future favour, and 
then triumphs, (unhappy vidtor!) in the 
defolation 'he has made ov6r man, thus 
lirretched, blind and naked. All this is 
natural: Having deprived himfelf, he 
could not, confiftently with his pride 
and jMrinciples, allow to others, the benc-^ / 
fits and W^ngs of religion. If Lord 
Bdiingbroke perish, the human race muft 
periih with him, ijahd nothing leis than 
univerfal ruin niuft _flitteod his fell. 

Beiidbes, the principles of infidelity 
hav€ a natural pendency to pr<H»ote ^ 
malevolence . of h^rt-^ as tl^ . pri»cipki 

, - ' • • ■.", -• ■ • ^ 

kf^ t See Letter to Lord Bathurft. 

ZU. of 
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of Ckriftiaiiity natural!]^ ten4 to advancO) 
peace, oa earth» and good will amopgft 
men, Hi$ lordfliip has acknowl^^edp 
very clearly and fully this laft, and ttmik 
in confequence admit the :former, aislthfir 
whole temper and fpirit of his writings: 
are a demonftration of it. What com-* 
placency can dwell in that breaft, which 
is barred againft all converfe with the 
beft of Beings? What triumph can fwell 
his heart? Or what glory beam from 
that eye, which beholds a world without 
a God ? What afFedion can flow from 
the philofopher towards thofe creatures, 
whom he confiders, as diftinguifhed for 
folly and madnefs? Or how fliould he 
love thofe, whom God, according to his 
fyftem, muft hate or defpife^ and who 
are, in refpefl: of their duration, equal j— 
in point of reafon^ inferior to the beafts 
of the field ? The fenfe of a life fo bafc 
and wretched in its nature, and in its 
txiftence fo fliort and uncertain;— K>f 
facuki^s impertinent in their ufe; — of a 
#feafoG unredbnable in its operations j-n' 
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of irregularities never to be re£ti6ed, and 
of mifery never to be remediefdj— of a 
World that was not made for ienan; <^ a 
Cod diM haa fiorltlation «D vs^ nor we 
to hisn^^-^-of higher orders of Beings, 
anamigft whom We ihall never arijfbyaaEid 
iKf tm eternity wl^h We ihuft fiever m-^ 
hcrit;— the trfie ^vcbl as it were to moc3fc 
0ur mearinefs, and the other to eaiibitterbur 
limited and tranfitorjr durafion :^— A fefrfe, 
I faj, of fo much contradifilion in oiir 
£rame» and £o mudh bafehefs in our na- 
tnre^^a fenfe of the imperfedion of our 
faoolties, the delufioa of our hopes, and.^ 
the impertinence and vanity of cmr exift- 
eoce, mull damp every joyous aind kind 
a^dion, extinguilh every fparfc of be- 
nevolence and good humour, render the 
gay, ienfual and fottifli, tlie avaritbus, 
fordid imd knavi&, the Ibber, mehtn^ 
dbdy scad de£jpcmd£ng, and the proud, 
ddfpecate. Exjriring, yet hope^efs, coja- 
JSaotts of guilt, yet cut oflF from pardon^, 
Kke i!>ebek in arms againft thear f^lnee, 
iSkey i8tm& perfecute iall oppoCers witii tir« 
iad Iword, and fanild theit fignificance 

and 
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and'fecurjty* oris the common del^ruSion: 
•— Their refentment will be general 
againft ey^ry loyal fubje<3:, though the 
weight. of it will faM pa the ftouteft de- 
fenders of their mafkr^s rights and 
honour .^-*-|^Hence we. may cafily ao 
ccunt for the Lord Boliagbrc^e^S' treat- 
ment" of bdievers in gelAerai, and ft* 
his particular acrimony and oppolitioh 
to Paul and Mofes^ to Tillotfon; ^ar- 
burton, and Clarke; ' '\ ' ' , . 

I would fay no mora^if his lordlhip^s 
nioral cHarader; but bnly obfcrve that 
we may frbtn it, account for his rejeifHoh 
of Chriftianity. It was- impoffrble that 
he fhould^ be a believer, wkh all hfs 
pifBons about him. The pride of wif, 
of genius,' and eloquence, which he was 
fondlo difplay, could be never reconciled 
to ChrifBan humility^ no more than the 
ran,cour he has betrayed, towards? the 
general body of mankind, could be to 
Chriftian charity. How, or why ihould 
4|h€ love Godt who denied his goodnefs 
>nd mercy? What faith could be cjxped-^ 
X 3 ed 
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cd from one, who refolved to believe 
nothing, but what he fees? Whatlplri- 
tual conviction, from the man, who de- 
nied all exiftencc of his own fpirit ? What 
effeAs or returns of prayer from him, 
who thought this duty no part of de^ 
votion? As far as the reafonablencfs of 
the letter led him, he admitted, jn word* 
ft leaft, the reafonablenefs of Chriftianity : 
But as he had no experience of its happy 
efFeds upon his foul and confdence, hp 
jnight, confiftently with his own doflxine, 
.arid the great principle of tl^e Firf^ 
Philofopby, '* That feeing is believing,** 
.^eny thefe eflFef^?. How fhduld ^ felf^ 
denyifig, an humble, and ai) holyjefu^] 
•^•-aio naturalift, no patriot, no politician, 
po prince of this world'^-^-adorped with 
no arts, and poffefled of no empire^ — ^but 
over himfelf ;r-rhow fhould fuch a tea-r 
cher, meet with the eftee^l, or merit the 
acceptance of a man, who had adopted 
Nature for the obje^ of his knowledge, 
and the meafure pf his enjoyments; and 
whofe life had been, for the inoft part, 
fpent in the ^hace Qf pleafure or power, 

QV 
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or in: canvaffing the meafures of minifters^ 
and Wi^ighmg the balance and interefb of 
ftAtes? The treaty of Utrecht, and the 
fovqaant of grace, were of fo different a 
Aati^'e and complexion, that it would 
not be eafy or agreeable for one, who had 
his thoughts engroffed, as it were, by 
the former, to have any tolerable tafte 
for the latter. His lordlhip has done no 
motf*ev than was done at the firft rife of 
Chriftiariity, when the wit, Ae learmng, 
the policy, the power and prejudices of 
the, worlds were oppofed to it: Nature 
and pafllon did in this cafe, what diej 
will always do, fight againft truth; virtue 
and piety* : ; 

. The Jews reje&ed Chrift, and were 

led to it; according to his lordihip, by 
their, own Prophets : But how were they 
led to iti Why, by a carnal interpreta-* 
tion of thafe Prophets : And could- any 
thing be more natural, than that a carnal 
people ihould rejedt a fpiritual Redeemer? 
The Meffiah, to pleafe his lordfhip^ and 
the Jews, (whofe patron he is upon oc- 
cafion, when it ferves him to bbjeO: to 
X 4 Cairifti- 
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iGhrSliaiwtj) &ould have heea a42cmpOfai 
pnnce^ and a yiiftofious leader^ to4eliT«f 
ihi$ iwople frqitt the Romio6, an^ oM 
jfrom ihcif Sfins : -r- Another Alcataadferi 
the fon of AmnvM), 5* to l^d kings ifi 
}« ehaki8> and ndbles in Jinfas of iron ; ^ 
ll^ then hi9 JordfiH!^ Tmuld hate tifeen i( 

Thua much for the Philofbpher-s moral 
charader ; — - And the pifture he has left 
bf himfelf, m hh pofthunious wqrkS| 
will, we prcfume, difcourage all imita- 
tion^ aad his pradlice, in a great mfea- 
iutCy ^iktedit his pliftcipUs. For ^what 
man in his fenfes, would chnfe to he 
lord Bolinghroke I —— would t:hoofe to 
iie onployed, a great part of his I}fe> in 
the fearch after other men^ miftaices, ii^ 
tKpofing their foiliesf, in fcurriBty> i^lfi^r 

4>opd and calumoy ? ^ in mait^ait^iOg; 

h^ own alliance and fbllowihip with the 
brutesi in life and ii| death ^<"i-^ — ift 
lighting agaii^ft €k}d, s^nd his Protidenoe; 
and in confequencet indulgin^g » fple^i^ 
locurabiey and a malignity of heart tui*^ 
pQliijucraWc?— ^in fjJitting h^ vwm^ 

att^ 



luxd^fpniadiHg^ Hice a plague, ckrknef$; 

jdiArefe, and deadi all arcmnd hia? ■ ■ - 

1 5rhe f^alofophcT's |K>iti:art^ fecnfcyit-i 

fdf iM^ 4f)i^t ^m xAhett^: though t!ie 

icolcfuiring i« Jtiif h aftd fplefididi has no 

jbeautyi .na.*^aae> or tovtly proportion^ 

ltd attra£k/Our a<lmiratioii| or efteeolt 

But place over againft, aad in coamift t9 

it, tb^ pi£tura of tii^4r€^l ChrMtian, drawo 

from the genuine principles of the Gof- 

pel, fpirited without pride, and ereA 

without ambition, humble without fer- 

yility, and dauntlefs without ferocity, — * 

with peace of confcience and the peace of 

God, candour, complacency, and bene-r 

srolence fweetly beaming through the 

features ??— the heart of' devotion opening 

Heaven in the countenance, — the eye 

of faith elevated, and with fond rapture 

and extatic gaze piercing the Heaven of 

Heavens, !'-^the ,charm of love foftening, 

|he fpirit of God animating, and the 

iight and glory of God irradiating the 

^hole piece ; — and we ihrink back with 

horror at the malignant eye, the fhame- 

jefs front, the 'V^anton leer, — the dif- 

'' ^ (:Qmpofe4^ 
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eompofedy the harfli and irregular fea-^ 
turea, — the proud and infoknt ahv — * 
the farow of fcorn and contempt bent 
upon mankind, and the bla%>heiiiou& 
tongiie direded againft Heaven r — The 
whole enoompafled with the miihapea 

Inrdis of Chanec and Chaos, the 

thuds and tempefts fi£ material Nature^ 
and die (hades of eternal Night. 



C ^3^5 ] ' 
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AFTER faying fo much on the par- 
-* ^ ticular, or as I may call them, the 
fpecific qualities of lord Bolingbroke, it 
piay not feem difficult to fettle, and fum 
up his general charadter. — if atiy thing 
remains dubious in his condudt, it is that 
ambiguous and double part -which he has 
a£led as a man and a tnoralift. 
' Behold him now, or i*ather hear' him 
declaiming againft the corruption, the 
vices, and the venality of the age ; like 
a preacher of righteoufnefs defcenHirig 
from Heaven, to fave a finking land I 
See him ftand forth the 'champion of Ji*i 
berty and virtue, facrificing himfelf, like 
another Decius, to, the happinefs and 
falvation of his country, ftnd devoting 
his life and labours, like a martyr, to 
his God! Such is his lordfliip-s robe of 
ftate, his patriotic garb, »nd the folema 
form of his profeffion, in which he :'ap-» 
peared to his noble friends, and the pub^ 
lie iput ftep behind the fcene ; fee him 

^jntdreffed, 
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undreffed, and mvefted, if I may fo fpeak, 
with pure nature, and in his. real and 
philofbphic charafter, and ycM:! fee the 
mere mortal, ^^ non haminem ie4 ho^ 
*^ muncionem ; " traniported with the 
bafefi, or however with the wprft paffions 
pf the bafeftaad worft natures; chagri<- 
ned with difappointmcm> fired hy refent^ 
meat,— eiatcd !^ yapity, s^ fpirited 
^y ambition ;^^^ liberty, upon his own 
principles, co^p^riue every grofler im- 
pulfe, aad ixy indulge -every brutal in-, 
ftinffcin'his^apie^': - 

Thus he hel3 a different language to 
his friends as a-Tatriot,' and to Jjofterity 
ii a Philofopher. In thi^- however he 
Sided confiftently eitough with his prm^ 
ciples, carefp}, as it fhould ieem, ol 
maintaining a chara£ker among his friends 
mid countrymen,, trhich w^s a perfona| 
good to him^ while he remained in the 
land of the living ; but carelef^ of friend* 
and cotmtry, and of every thing* tx^ 
cept the reputation of his^ parts^ which 
yras his all, wheq friends aQ4 country, 

periba 
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perfbn and pf opcrty, body and foul were, 
as he fuppofed, gone for ev6n 

We inay judge of his lordfhip^s moral' 
ta0e,;froni what he fays in one o£ his 
Letters oa Hiftory, that^ he would ex- 
change what we have of Livy, for wli^ 
we have not : That is, h^ would rather 
have feen that broil of paffion,, that clafli- 
ing of intereft and ambition, that cor^ 
ruption and vice, and that combination 
of political circumftances, which Hndeiv 
mined the foundation, haftened on andf 
attended the fall of Rome, than the por-^ 
trait of thofe Ihining virtues and heroic 
. deeds, which had aflerted and vindicated 
her liberty at home, and extended the 
glory of her arms and empire abroad, : r. 

As a man he feems to have had muck 
of the cqmpolition of Akibiades in hki 
framc> — all his levity — his extray^^r 
gajice, — his artifice, his vanity and deji 
baocheryt and, the feme pp^n ccHitempj 
of the religion of his country. I wijhil 
might not add, that Alcibiades, \m^^ 
the fcverity of a Spartan, ftill covered ft 
licentious heart ; and though his abilitieAi 

as 
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aa a politician, were indifputarUe, yet his 
ambition was intolerable. I will not fay, 
that his lordfhip will thank us for com- 
paring him to any man of antient or 
modern times, but I think it ppffible he 
might mean Alcibiades no ill compli- 
ment, when he tells us, that Socrates 
could make him a great man, but not a 
good man. 

In confidering Lord Bolingbroke as a 
writer, we have endeavoured to do jus- 
tice to his merit, in the beauty of his 
didion, and elegance of his compofition, 
yet cannot think him altogether free 
from cenfure and defed in hi^ manner, 
—He has, what he charges upon St. Paul, 
a great deal of that- afluming air, which 
is apt to accompany much learning, or 
the opinion of it. He has the prefump- 
tion and artifice which he afcribes to Des 
Cartes ; — the grofs calumny and abufive 
language, with which he charges the 
divines, and his political adverikries, the 
journalifts of the day. We allow him a 
j&ne pen, but then he had too much gall 
aixt with hii ink : Or in otho: word^ 
.- ^ he 
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Ke had a fine head, hut a foul'flbmach^ 

which prompted him to difgorge on sdl 

tiiat camein his way. He is the Ter]^ 

bully he reprefents. Dr. Clarke. . Ho 

boafts — he lopks fierce, — and is little 

to be feared. — He has all the. hcat> •—* 

the hyperboles, the exaggerations, — the 

acrimony of ftyle, and violent inwedlives, 

which he charges upon the rhetorical 

eftabliihers of artificial theology, who he 

teiis 12s, declaimed much, reafoned ill^ 

and knpofed upon the imaginations^ of 

others, by the heat of their own. He 

has followed Dr. Undal in all the chi^ 

cane and fophiftry, which he has em^ 

ployed on the law and light of nature, 

and fufficiency of .human reafon, but 

with more pride and power of genius, 

more oftentation of learning, more com-* 

pafc of thought, and variety of obferva* 

tion : yet he has not more preciii^m, con^-^ 

fiftency, or corinedtion: The dodtor if 

fomewhat more clofc, more attenl?:vei 

and guarded, and had hot either the 

pride of genius, or of tiile, to fuppoit. 

him in fuch daring paradoxes, ^^lUxtk 

avowed 
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aTcmtd lewdni^a^ apd &ch butntgeottf 
tontmnptof tliehrwe» tod idiigMa of hie 
ooontiyt andof thecmnBioa fcotimenta 
of mankinds 

He htt the copioufntft and -degance 
of TuUy, but wafita his aecuracy, per<« 
fpicuky, codnefa and good4nimoiir. He 
has more fire than the Boman^ 'vmh his 
comprehenfive range, — but ^aranta his 
eafe, his candour^ his pieafaatryv &te^ 
nity and judgment. He a£Feds JBacon's 
cxteniive fchemev and ilatelj mannci;, 
but wants hit de^th* Jhit roatht and 
fevere roajcfty. He h^s mx)t^ dignity ia 
his manper than $«iiepai and a m<ve juft 
s^ copious doquence : his pmods are 
more roundedi more poUlhed,.l9or« flow 
lug and hannoniousy but he has not 
more wit and karningf more redundaocy 
of thought, more variety of imi^ges and 
happy allufions, in which to tspre^t i9 
iUuftrate, and adorn his fimtiments: 
Seneca's errors, as a Philofopher, wertf 
the faults of his fed ; lord Bolingbroke'* 
ieem to have been the vices of the matt i 
He is not indeed fo palpable a fophift a# 
. ^ the 
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tii« ^oif^ rJbub no Ms fefiW an aflerfer of 
pqura^pxes./;: Jf b^ ie^ above that play of 
wofd^; whkh we Qtxifnre in Seneca, he 
gives hft .iatelllg^nt reader more ferious 
pflFence;l>yihi§ pfc^ying ;with reafon and 
argunie^^t;^ an^. attempting to impoie by 
;^11 jtlie .^rl;s of fylik logic, covered and 
cppvqy^ nndpr the brilliancy of a ppm* 
povis 4i^iQn,-.and j^ll.tbf figures of rhe- 
torical 4ecJapaation. . He has not indeed 
•tji|? e^^tfavagance of the Stoic, but is 
jwithbiit * his e|evatioa.of thought, his 
..tefrnpcraacie and ingenuity of fpirit^ his 
candour^, liis fincere attachment to vir- 
tue and the moft virtuous philofophy, . 
his- deteftation -of vice, and fenfibility of 
the excelience and true perfection of man. 
^Our noble author has Plato's luxuriant 
imagination , and flow of word^, but 
w^ants his corr^dnefs and regularity, his 
lovelinefs, his jnoral character and divine 
fublimity. Lord Bolingbroke's defeds 
and enormities, as a reafbner and a mo- 
ralift, Qutweigh and overfliadow his ex- 
cell^ncie.s, as a writer ; but the defeds 
of Plato^ as a writer, (though no man 
y in 
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in general is more natural, more power-' 
^fiil and perfuafive) are oytweighed a;^ 
overfhadowed by his eKcellencies, as a 
moralift^ The fober and modeft reader, 
in attending our BrUifli Philofopher, 
jinds himfclf difgufted at eircry Hep, and 
tempted to lament, ^ O JLucifo:, ion of 
: << the Morning, how art thou fallen from 
" Heaven!" But ia taking his Walk 
with the Athenian fage, he finds 'ttie 
facred rapture warm upon his fdul, and 
cries out, " O lovely Afpafia ! Immoi?- 
** tal beauty ! Afpafia ! Afpafia I Veno- 
« rable Socrates! Lofty Timarus I All 
" charming Plato haill" 

What aggravates Lord Bolingbroke^s 
unhappy conduct as a writer, is this, 
that no man has given better rules for 
reafoning, and no man has pradifed 
them worfe. No man has exclaimed 
more againft paffion and prejudice, of 
which no man was ever more guilty. 
Who was ever a more fevere critic ? and 
who ever layjb open to cenfiire? Who 
evef charged others, and was hiasnielf fo 
chargeable with abfurdity and inconfift- 

ency ? 



i 
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CMiCy? Who nfilcd fb much againft dog*. 

tnatHm, aiid was himfclf fb great adog^ 

matift? A profefled enemy to furious 

zeat and ah uncharitable ipirit, yet de-»- 

void himfelf of every fentiment of can-*- 

"ddurand Inimafeity: A fpecious rccom- 

mehder of morality, yet fundamentally 

lubvertihg ctery moral obligation : — ■ 

AcknOWleflging the powerful and proper 

"influfeilce of religion, on the private and 

public happinefa of mankind, yet mak« 

' itig -it the bufindTs of his life and labours^ 

to deface every principle of religion from 

the human mind ; — applauding the ex^ 

cellency, and fubverting, as far as he 

was well able, the authority of Chrifti- 

anity ; affeding to adore the wifdom and 

goodnefs, yet* attempting to deftroy all 

: government, and the very being of Pror. 

yidence; confeiling the happiaefs and 

fdv^ntage of immortal hopes, yet con-* 

tefiding with the zeal of a martyr, for 

ideftrudion and eternal death ; reafoning 

with the pride of a fuperior fpirit, and I 

had altxraft iaid the faculties of an angel^ 

to prove himfelf a brute j and whilft he 

Y 2., affeO* 
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aflFcfts to.do hojwuf to the nature an4 
jittributes of God ag^infl: doginatifts, an^ 
divines, has cauc^lkd all the motives of 
reverence to his ngigfo. and of obedience 

to l^isauthority, / 

However, we muft allow, that J-ord 
^Ungbrok? hag ^i^nity, h^flpqiience, 
wit, memory, fpirit and fagacijy in a 
very high degref, . §ut if he .l»s digr 
pity, he has vanity j he has JBore ejo^- 
quence thapj, energy i Jiis energy h fttme- 
tim^s rage, and he has xftore; fpirit Jhao 
ftrengthj: His v^rit is unchaftifed and 
licentiqus: His mempry i$ greater than 
his Judgment-ror his judgment is overi» 
borS^ by paffion and prejudice> and his 
fagaeity appears moire diflinguifhed than 
his fincerity, — :He is more 2^ d6gmatift 
than a realbner — more a wit than a fage 
•^~an orator more than a philofopher, 
and a pplitician ihdre than a moralift. 
His genuine profeffioft was indeed poli- 
tics :4wHis pride made him a philofopher 
•rraxid his manners sm infidel. His con«> 
verfatton had influenced his principles, 
as thefe were foflered by his pride; and 
3 through 
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through both you will fee his political 
fagacity, bufy *in deducing efFefts from 
their caufes, and tracing the growing 
corruptions of Chriftianity, through th6 
fucceffive intrigues of Emperors and 
Popes. 

In our noble philofdpher you dbfervd 
not only the genius of the politician, 
but the form, the fpirit, the tone, tht 
ambition of the minifter of ftate, or more 
than the ftatefman,— 'When Antoninus 
condefccnded to vifit the t^ortic, he 
brought not his quality and the imperial 
purple along with him, but fhews him- 
felf in his speculations every where- de- 
cent, modefl?, compofed, refigned and 
humble. Lord Bolingbroke*s qualitjrgave 
him not confidence, but arrogance : the 
philofopher appears ftill in his robe of 
ftate; you fee him proudly feated, or 
feating himfelf on a throne; far above 
the levd of the vulgar World, difpenfm^ 
his dilates in literature, in criticifm, ift 
philofophy and theoiogy, with the tone 
of a mafter, or the haughtinefs*of a ty^- 
rant, and pouring fcorn and contempt 
Y 3 upon 
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upon the learned of aU ages, as rib bet^ 

^an^^ola, knaves or madmen. ^^ 

However on the fubjeft ©f :poUtic8» 

we muft allow, that addrefling hiinfiE^ 

to his noble frierjds, and the piibUc^'he 

has preferved more fobricty, deice^cfi 

^nd dignity, than in his other wrikingB* 

r-His wit, on other occafions, and^^ltt 

gepera}, h ftrpng rather than fiitie, and 

daring and ralh, ra^er* than polite or 

delicate. It fears nothing, and fpares 

noticing, however iacred in the elKmaf 

' tion of other men. It enters not the 

mind gently, and like light without 

jioife, and with calmnefs and {Hence, 

f)uX like ?i whirjwind, or a clap of thun-?- 

der, which iftartles and affrights you. 

It is fhoTt and fpiart, rather than 

yreighty, and ha« generally both the 

turn an^ .concifenefs of an Epigram, ?fter 

the ijajjinner and %le of his fayourite 

hiftorian.*— It is devoid of humour, plea-^ 

fantry, and delicacy, and confifts mainly 

in a magifterial fn^ser, a blunt, a irank 

And jolly rudenefs, bordering upon, or 
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of the (ame fiamp with the bawdry of 
Montaigne> or a coarfe and unfavoury 
joke, by which he Ihocks the i&odeft^ 
diftaftes the elegant, offends the virtuous^ 
and faandalizes the religious.— His lord^ 
^ip fhp^s . t^ man of quality, and his 
free fpirit, fuperior to vulgar prejudices^ 
^lid.mireftrainedby common modes^ and 
tb^e ordinary decencies of life. He has 
none of thatftrange timidity, which he tells 
us from Mr. Ck)ft, that his mafler Locke 
waf/poffefled of: . For he takes not more 
liberty with the Koran, than with his 
Bible, and fets on the fame level Sabati 
Ssevi, and the Bleffed Jefus. 

On thefe occafions he affeds an un- 
neceifary franknefs, and feems to pride 
himfdf, as difplaying a fuperior degree 
of wit and fpirit, in proportion to the 
contempt, infolence and outrage, with 
which he has treated perfons and things, 
which others held facred. In all former 
attacks upou revelation, fiuce the times 
of Julian and Celfus, fpme refped has 
been paid, or at leaft for form's fake, 
/o;me decency preferved by the eneruie* 

y 4 of 
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of tbc laws and religion of thcif country : 

We have had " Ghriftianity not founded 

•* upon Argument,*^ *' Chriftlanity as 

^* old as the Creation," and " Chrifti- 

" anity not myfteribus ;'* — but Chrif- 

tianity of fome fort, and in fome fhape 

or fhew, was ftill admitted : It Was re- 

ferved for the honour of the noble P*hi- 

lofopher, though in dire<SJ: conthidiftion 

to his own principles and pi^ofiffiohs, 

on other occafions, to attempt diredly 

and openly the *Amolitio;i, r6ot and 

branch, of the beneficent religion of Jefus. 

Lord Bolingbrojkie was a genius and a 

wit : The difFereiit parts he fuftlihed of 

^ ftatefman and a* fcholar, of a politician 

and a philofopherr^ the various branches 

of knowledge he at'tempted', "and made 

fo corifiderable a proJEiciency in,' caii leave 

us no room to doubt of his abilities ; and 

itis'nip^e a wonder," that he performed 

fo much, than ' that he underftood no 

more in the literary way : His attempt 

at general knowledge ]ed him, as it muft 

4o every m?n, into grofs ignorance , of 

parti. 
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particulars; As the traveller, who would^ 
within the fhort fpace of human life, 
give us a perfect defcription of all the 
parts of the world, their inhabitants, 
and various productions, muft give but 
a very imperfedt account of any : Where 
he has ftaid the longeft, and employed 
the greateft induftry and accuracy, there 
we may expe<a he will be beft qualified 
for a teacher ; and for this reafoh we 
juftly prefer lord Bolingbroke's political, 
to his philofophical writings. The poli- 
tician preached well, becaufe he had been 
verfed in pradice, and knew by experi- 
ence, as well as theory, the principles of 
his fcience. The philofopher never 
pradifed, or his pradice was fuch, as 
led him into prejudices againft the beft 
philofophy. He makes many a juft ob- 
fervation .on men and manners; for 
thefe, efpecially of the worft fort, he 
had ftudied. But religious truth and 
fpiritual enjoyment feem to have been 
out of his province ; and here he fre- 
quently cenfures what he does not under- 

ftand. 
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fiandj and condemns in the lump^ whal 
he had never expef ienced, or impartially 
examined. What contradicted his pa£^ 
fions and prejudices* revolted his reafon; 
^d the real foundation of his iBort4 
ayerfion to morality and religion, and of 
his preferring naturalifm . to both, was 
their excellency, which far tranfcended 
his conceptions, and were of a note too 
high for a corporeal philofopher to relifh; 
and what had no eflFe6l uponhimfelf, he 
would not allow to have any exiftence* 
— Experiment was the teft of natural^ 
and thence lord Bolingbroke's experi- 
eiice was made the teft of moral and reli- 
gious truth, which as he could neither 
lee nor feel^ he would not know or be-, 
lieye. He could find no appearance of 
confiftency in an author, who had piib- 
liihed a " Commentary on the Epiftles of 
St Paul," and a treatifc of the ** Reafon- 
ablenefs of Chriftianity * :" The caufe is 
obvious : he had p^e-rconceived an opi- 
jiion of the inconfiftency of the ijiafter 

* Philofophical Works, Vdl.>U. p. 13a. 

Chrift 
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Oirift and his Apoftles. An inconHi* 
tency indeed there was, not in the no- 
tions or writings of either, which he 
4oes not fo much as atteijapt to prove, 
but with his own prejudices and paflions. 

Yet religion, if it could not reform, 
ferved to reproach him : Revenge was 
natural : he would difcredit and deftroy 
that, which, if admitted, would difcredit 
and deftroy him. Hence the Philofo- 
pher's unrelenting malice againft the 
Bible, in the room of which, he prefenta 
the world with the Firft Philofophy : — 
But the remarkable diflFerence between 
the iacred writers and lord Bolingbroke, 
whom it is no injuftice to clafs in the 
foremoft rank of thofe, whom we liter- 
ally ftylePiofane, will, I hope, ftillprc- 
ferve the credit of the one, and repay 
with juft contempt the other. 

The more I read lord Bolingbroke, 
the mote I find inyfelf convinced of the 
futility of his reafoning, the oftentation 
pf hi9 learning, the vanity of his head, 
^nd the corruption of his heart.-- — r-His 
faliSbhoods ^re fometimes fp bold and 

plain, 
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plain, that you admire his effrontery : -^ 
His paradox;es are fo ndvel, that yon 
finile at his vartity ; — though his frau* 
dttlent chicane and fophiftry are fome- 
times fo palpable, that we cailnot re- 
ftrain our indig^natioh and contempt for 
the man, who pould fo wilfully, or ea- 
fily impofe upon hinifelf, and attempt 
fo g^ofly to impofe lipdn bthcirs. 
. In pretence he is modeft^ — ^ in fa£t 
xnore confident and afTuming, titian any 
author he has cenfured: Nd nian has 
affe<%ed mote to humble human pride> 
«— no man ever gave greater proofs of 
}iumah vaAlty:-^— In words indeed he 
estprefles a diffidence of himfelf, but he 
has at the fanie time ihewn a thorough 
contempt of all .mankind : — He pro- 
fefies his zeal for truth, whereas he had 
plainly nothing fo nluch in yiev^, as vic- 
tory ; and he has difplayed his learning, 
fAd extended his reading, as other con- 
querors have done their arms, with no 
other view, but to deck himfelf with the 
fpoils of the vanqiiifhed* 
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His Jftyle and manner are his peculiar 
glory : it is here indeed he triumphs ; 
he is generally ele^nt, fplendid and 
happy in his didtion ; he may feem only 
tooambitiouspf ornament for a philofo- 
pher, whofe drefs fhould be his leaft con- 
cern or recommendation: and after all 
the applaufe that has been given, or can 
be demanded to his exdellencies, as a 
vrriter, itmuft be inlifted upon, that he 
frequently dilates fo much, that he is 
confufed j — hfe explains till he is obfcure, 
-r- he repeats till he is odious, — he 
blackens till he is infamous, — he is.in- 
confident to the moft palpable abfurdity^ 
and pompous to a moft ridiculous vanity. 

In fhort, more affected modefty, — — 
more real affurance ; — more fbew of 
knowledge, more inftances of ignorance; 
— more (lender premifes, more pofitive 
conclufions — more afTumption and lefs 
proof — more declamation againft fraud 
and impofition, more real impofture — 
more vehement invedtives againft preju- 
dice, more glaring proofs of paflion ;— 
more eafy credulity, more daring infide- 
lity 
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Kty — more pretence to precifion and 
accuracy, more chicane and fophiftry; 
—more parade of argument, more in* 
conliftency ; — more afFedadon to defend 
God'a laws, mcM-e real impiety ; -i— more 
genius, more wit, more futility and 
folly, I never met with united in one 
writer, Pagan or Chriftian. 

This noble writer, I fhould compare 
to fome diftinguifhed ftream> deriving 
from a copious native fountain, and re* 
ceiving in its progfefs abundant fupplies 
from Greece and Rome, from Egypt 
and India, and every other region wafte 
or cultivated, wholefome or poifonoua 
in the known world : — fmooth, rather 
thaa folid, it refleds not perfe£kly either 
fun or ftars, or any of the works of a 
righteous and gracious God : clear and 
tranfparent it delights the eye, though 
you are offended with the dirt and im- 
purity of the bottom J ftrong, though 
fometimes raging, — majeftic, though 
ibmewhat pompous, it fills and delights 
jthe ear ; its tafte is grateful to the^ i^ofe, 
jind refrefhing to the brutal order, — biit 

the 
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%ht foul of man, who drinks it, dies : 
Sometimes flowing with becoming gran- 
deur and graceful indignation, it breaks 
4n pieces the fubtle nets and artificial de-' 
ncicesr raifed at the expence of ages to 
confine it« courfe, and obftrudt its paf- 
iage, and with an irreMible torrent 
fweeps away at once, the tottering ruins 
ckT Gothic ftruifture, the ancient abodes 
of falfe zeal, and falfe knowledge, the 
cells of . monks, and the portico's of 
fchQol*4nen, which ferved only to croud 
t^ bank^, and to obfcure the genuine 
aiad manly beauties of nature: — but 
fometimes fwelling beyond all reafonable 
bounds, it faps the foundations fet by 
nature : — At laft, after a range large 
and irregular, polluting the (hades of the 
learned, laying wafte and open the pro- 
perties of all men, and defolating the 
temples and altars of the Gads — after 
levelling with the ground every hope and 
produdtion of nature, that afpires to- 
wards Heaven,. — after undermining all 
aftcient boundaries, ftreugthened by the 

fucceffive 
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fucceffive labours of the grqy;rlijg gen?-- 
rations of mep — after lay4ng cities 
wafte and defolating kingdoms, fb th^t 
before it the ^arth is as the garden of 
God, and behitid it, a dreary: wildernefrj 
it plunges itfelf with I^d ragpe and fui- 
len fury, and is for ever loft,: ia a gulfih 
baneful and uni^Ethomable. 
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LET i^fpeculatiye mindbetrotibkdj 
car ftQ)^iQii«6, that So great a name, 
a# ht^^Bplv^htoWsf Qxould be enlift- 
ed on the roll of unbdkvers : and let no 
good mm Am: ibandaiisi^d at the encomi*- 
um 'Vine ItaBre given the noUe writen-^-- 
Trudi san meyer injure any canfe, that* 
bas Truth for Its £<kindation^ nor bring 
rtdipsc^udice %o any religion, that has/ 
God fblr its author. It ill hecoines ^fe 
wiio 'tbai)ge otiiers with prejudice, to 
appear .:thfaDal&lises pofi^SRsd with it:-^^ 
Npj-**4£t(iav:jip3ecable to our profeffion, 
^jtk txfhap^iX) vnhctn, p^bsAc is due, anid 
hoiirar to whsffl Tioaour- The genuine: 
fi^l^^y fof jjunreligipn will .beftiapqpear^/ 
hj tk^ Iwi^erijgr of its profcfjwis : ? — And 
l^^,Qryj;^dv^t^^ b€fi4jg§rtia$of trutbt. 
be «»ng%itGffe» the ;fi4e ^i: its oppof^s ; 
it*;#os*r::i«:;iiie fioiuqft be mere> 

4iftt»0«(hfti, ian4 ri^ tr>ittf«ph xamii 
iJ^febas.-T^r Jl l^iU proy^ :ilfelf tQ hft 
Uidficd the power of God, and the wif- 
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dom of God, when it rifes fuperiM to all 
the learning, all the arts a?ad ^eloquence 
of man. — Learning, wifdom, the wif^ 
dom of the w>Hd; wit and oratoi^y, alV 
uniting their efforts, and fdirming undef 
the bannws of 'Chriftianityi h^d rendereii 
its truth and divinity moih fufpeftfed, c^^ 
at leaft Jefs apparent: — ojatid liad iflSfe 
Jewilh dodiorB, and Pagan 'philofophars* 
heeto its propagators^ irifteadiaf rthc iiiflH 
ermen of Galilee.;. lotiA-Bolingbroliw .had 
hence fdrn^ed a better ol^diott/^gaitA. 
it^ than any hfe hasyet.puMiflicd tOi tiifc) 
worldi In this caicy as .^gepeiaBy. »/ 
others, the-Prbridence <if ••Gad 'falU^ i^^- 
withi and works by the na&ii:-eof tfeingiVT 
The very fimplicity of the cGd^pidv aflft> 
the humility and' abafetoent of nii^ 
Tyhieh -it reijtilftfd,' and- dtherMteaiige^ 
things which it bro\%ht to tfceir earS,' 
was fure to prejudice the learnedffagesi* 
df both the H#br6w and^ (tf t&e P^i«J 
fGhi>oIs 'agaihflr it : — and that a' ieartfted' 
deift fliould rejeft k iioW/flioaM^to niore- 
ralfe cnir wohdery -ftan -thai the Phafilfe^ 
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bad Sadiicee^ the. Stoic and the Epicurean 
^ did fb of old ; while the faJne principley 
and pailions, theiaabe felf-fufiiciency^ 
lettered pride, or love of pleafureinflu-^ 
enoed both in their enquiries. Befides^ 
there are reafons peoiliar to the ipreTent) 
^ there were* to the times of old, why 
menjoE learni^g.and genius are perjhitted 
/ Xo oppofe the faith. A religion {that has 
bit6a in long {x>0effidr^ that is eftabliihed 
by the laiws df tKe kiid, becomes as it 
were the ouftom,^ a6 fometimesir-is little 
more than the cuftom of the -country. 
Peace in the religious, as in the civil 
world, corrupts our manners, renders us 
lefd^gr«eful for the blefTmgs we enjoy, 
lefs fenfible of their value, and more k^ 
cure and carelefs in the pofTeflion, culti*^ 
vaticHX and improvement. Thus what 
was founded in divine revelation, at laft 
reils on mere human authority. What 
•commenced in finiplicity, degenei*ates 
int<i JMTtifice : — * What wa^ delivered in 
%^rk and power, is degraded into a name^ 
anda*^cm:<— «A general languor ener- 
vate* the fprings of life } or - if fome 
Z 2 warmth 
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warmth *& retained^ a zeal exerted^ ftnd 
difputes kept up, they are ii1iK>ia: th^ . 
ceremonial and dsHSuffiibiuiab of itdK- 
gioiu or perhapa &r bpoiions ftrid soti^ 
cles of faiths mdmowh to the firft chwck 
of God; and which iike fiipernuaierary 
omamtots> hare'eiicufld)€X)ed,ftqp|iaat0d» 
or difgracedaod dcadenedits natb^elieaarf 
and ifiittpiykitj* Thus Divinity in prot:<^ 
of time1)ecomes The&lbgy^ an.kiti :^k 
other adr^i to lit^ in^ijthrive by; 'jand 
ChriftiamQr i^ to be Hsughti i£ hiiply it 
may be founds in the^^idft. of Cbr^ijiir 
dom. . : .^ 

Look round on the iaith, and >th6lfno^ 
rals of the Chriftian ^ff orld in ^gfi^^ifipb]^ ' 
and of the Roman <:buii)h m ;pai?tH)i^^ 
and no ^^logy need be made ^rJkf 
picture here given. Xiord Boling^*e)ce. 
law, and todk the advantage of thtit cor^. 
ruption of ChrifliaHS : -r- it ie |iaj^2^. iti 
iiich a i^^ of thingSi to ^ovoli^ rf^ 
infult of renemies : it is jnercifuHji QqA 
Xp pernut it* The lion out of tbp :f0Fe)fl^ 
or a wild boar out of the wood^ iiaajy 
^uftly4ay.W4ftev and devour that ¥iiie;- 
3. . - yard. 
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yard, vrhich God hath planted for the 
beflr, and which we have trampled or 
fiirfeked on, have negleded, or culti- 
vated perverfely and to the worft endsl 
If any one then afics, why God allows 
fnch an atrocious author to infult the 
truth; I pefume to give this among 
other reafons ; that there is a drowfy go*- 
nius attending the peace&I condition of 
the church, as well as the flate : malig- 
nant humours arife in the moral, as in 
the natural world, from a calmnefs and 
indolence : A Bolingbroke is like a ftorm 
to rouze, and difpel the fbgnant mafs, 
and to give new life and motion to the 
torpid members of a peaceful and fecure 
eilablifhment. An enemy may be juftly 
permitted to infult the facred truths, 
which we grow carelefs to defend or to 
preferve : and we fhould remember with 
trembling, that the Chriftians of the 
Grecian empire, had oudived their reli- 
gion, before It and they were bpth 
given up to the barbarous invafions of 
the Saracen and Turkt 

2i 3 Lord 
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Lord Bolingbrokc — ^however enemy a$ 
he was, and formidable as he may ap^ 
f e^r, will in the event, whatever he may 
in the intention, prove a rea}, and a 
fi/igular friend to thp.true interefte of 
Chfiftiariity. - Like a ftorm he may rfe*r 
molifh what h^ivc been deemed by fome 
the oiitworksj and what he would have 
thought the effentials of the Chriftian 
* church: while he will be found only 
to have fwept a\^ay. the foreign, and fu-r 
perfhious ornaments, and to have cleared 
and more firmly fettled the foundations. 
The Chriftian clergy have here thefaireft 
field for the difplay of their abilities, and 
learning, ' according to their feveral ta- 
lents : for general defence would be like 
his lordfhip's general attack, could we . 
meet with a defender of equial genius 
and capacity, without fufiicient precifion 
and clearnefs, and would, I conceive, be 
a wwk too much for the life of any one 
man. -Pagan, Jewifh, and Chriftian \ 
antiquity might be mcwre accurately exa- 
mined, and with a fihgle vie^w- to his 
lordfeip's objedions: His fallacies might 

be 
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be dctefted, his miftakes laid open, hi$ . 
malice ^made manifeft, and ignorance 
expofed; and new difcoveries made to 
the advancement of the common faith. 
The learned critic has here the faireft op- 
portimity of vindicating the facred writ-r 
ings, from the partial reprefentations 
made by his lordfliip of fadls, arguments 
and ehara£ters, in both the new and old 
Teftament; and thereby of clearing them 
from many bold infinuations given, and 
the conclufions drawn, or left to be 
drawn in prejudice to the faith. To this 
I will add, the facred critic might fet in 
a fuller light, than I have yet feen it, 
the internal evidence of the authenticity 
of both the old and new Teftament ; by 
obferving upon the ftrong and genuine 
marks of nature, the paffions and charac- 
ters there defcribed, befides thofe which 
are general and uniform through all ages 
and nations : He may point out a variety 
of topical circumftances, as products and 
manners both in peace and war, in the 
eivilj as well as in the religious fociety, 
Z 4 peculiar 
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peculiar to the early times, 'ami. ejf^H 
regions of the world, which tp^^J. fce» 
cafually, but are with th^ gre^tqft jupr 
priety referred to:'-r*Above all, W, might 
fliew the divinity of the Law, and pf th« 
Gofpel, not only ux the ftriking figxWfT 
tiires of divine wifdoi^i, in tK^r ^fumrr 
ftrudion, and in their tenflency to pro* 
mote the perfedion, the. hoUnefs a]a4 
happinefs of mankind, but alfo from the 
jeffeds they had on thofe who re^eived^ 
and on thofe who rejected both ; ' And 
the very hiftory of Gentile opppfitioa 
may be wrought up, into an irrefragable 
argument, for the truth of Ghrifti^ity. 

The reafoner would have a large, but 
an eafy labour in unravelling the thread 
of chicane, and fetting in full view* the 
numerous inconfiftencies, that run through 
his whole philofophical works. It might 
be further fhewn, how much his lord*? 
fliip has advance4 withojut any proof;—- 
how much upon prefumptive proof, anc} 
how much againft pofitive proof, that 
may be produced tp .confute him ir— how 

frequently 
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frequency he is incoftfiftcnt with Hd/Bbt^ 
tvith antiquity^ aft4 with himftlf ;-«-h<wf 
many things he has alledged ig^ftjre*- 
velation xq geaeral, aai} ^gaiiift Cl^r^lr 
anky in particular^ ^hlch mdce nt^thi^s 
^aiiift either; and what Goaceflions he 
has made occadioiia^ly^ that niay he ap* 
plied ID the Support and advantage o£ 
both. The triamph cjf faith.on thb oc* 
cafion will be ihe more diftingiiifliedy at 
it will be^ned over on^, whom natural 
iand acquired ^abilitiei^ have f aifed to & 
much eminence of fames .^ud who em* 
ployed arms of every kind, who pro* 
fefies to fpeak without ref^ve, and csuair 
pot be fufpe&ed of concealing, or fup* 
prelling any thing, that might make, or 
feem to make for the caufe of infidelity* 

The reafoner might further fhew, from 
his lordfhip's reprefentation of things 
from the beginning of the world, and 
from his frequent exprefs acknowledge- 
ments, that the blindnefs, depravity, and 
mifery of man, is at leaft as great in the 
fiate of mature, as in the account of re-« 

velation; 
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tfehtkm; and confequently mufi equally 
vefied: on the God of Nature, and t6be 
<SrDd ofMofes: And it might fiiirly lire 
iletnabded, whether a light clearer than 
Aar of NaO»e^ to difpell this blindnefs^^ 
a law, ftronger than that of Nature, to 
carrel thi» depravity, and a fiipportxon:- 
ifefledJy wanting in Natiire, to reuiedy 
^s mifery, would not be moi*e agree- 
•Jble to our ideas of the fupeme, all- 
perfeft Being, than that he fliould leave 
fjiankhid for ever, without hope or help, 
tnfhe fameftatebf mifery, depravity and 
Mindii^iirs/ 'The tfigot, the enthufiaft^ 
»hd the fuperftitious riiight hence learn, 
to diflfeiguifli between the word of God, 
Smd tlie inventidns of men, — ^between re- 
velation and tradition, and the text and 
comment; and to difcard, as a difgrace 
to the dhine difpenfations, abfurdities in 
opinidri, amd immoralities in pradlice, 
which give offence, and grief to the wife, 
and triumph and infolence to the wicked; 
and which have no ^authority from faith 
or rcafon, btrt are dni plain tetms, or by 
:• ' * the 
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tlie deareft dedu6tion itKonfifleot vri&n 
botk 

Let then Chriflians in general, of ^ 
denominations, and thofe of the churdi. 
of Kcxne in pfurticular, abandon all fiidi 
rites,, ceremonies, and opinions in theo* 
logy, as znuft embarafs them ia the dfr* 
fence of God's true religion ;--K>piiiioxi^ 
whicji contradided by reafon. Can never 
he admitted under the iandion of reve- 
lation — opinions, which, muft render the 
fincerity of fober men fufpeded, and the 
.faifh of honeft men ridiculous. Ami* 
perhaps the bed vindication of *Chrif&» 
anity againft all its opppfers, which it is 
in. every man's power, as it is every 
man's duty to make, would be a lifi; 
and converiation becoming the golpel* 

., Hence; it woijld manifeft itfelf a very 
diflFf rent difpenfatiqn, froqi; what it qp» . 
pears , in the noble lord's report and re- 
pfefentat^pn. The religion of Jefii% 
reduced to its. firft principles, and operate 
ing by its native fpirit, enlightening the . 
mind in refp^ to Go4 and his moral , 

attribute^ 



afttifiiitfes, and the dmte*, we owe M 

liira and each other: — - purify ing • the 

til** ' ' "f ' • » 

Infttrf, * redlF^ng the will, feflrammg cmr 

fwfRon*, ' enlarging' our eharSljr, * exafting^ 

obr ttaftarei ctafbrciqg erety ^^ty of pri- - 

▼aVe' aiW pubHc Kfe, promoting our 

Ifip^ittdV/ ancf fiipporting us tinder pa?h 

«lRf death, win maintain itfeffagainft all 

tlLe learning, wit and eloquence^ cm- 

pltr^ed to dcfafmc tt» 

'-^Refigion^ thus defended hf the learned* 

l^our^of fome, thd by the fincere virtue, 

and fylendid'pitty* of alF, who profef8^ it, - 

will owe its^ /e-eftabHfhment, if I may fo * 

f^dk^ to thofe who intiemd its riiin, 

a^ a Boiingbfoke, like a JuHaii, more 

firongly recommend, by his bppofition, 

the Saviour 6f mankind. And thus at 

\aSt while the great philofopher con-» 

deinhs, * he will in faflt vindicate the • 

Compel, and in rejeding more ffceommcnd 

Cftrift Jefus;''and' by giving new proofs 

Jfl his own condaft, will ajppear to have 

more cftablifhed the truth ftnd authei^ 

ticity of the Ghriftlati revidiition: For 
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all the caufcs, the fefFeSst and confe- 
quences of infidelity defcribed by Chrift, 
were perhaps never more confpicuous, 
nor more completely verified, than in 
the conduct and writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke, 
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ERRATA- 

Tage 57, I. 25, for/ef, rtaAjit. 

P. 108, L 5, ^x freviouty rend frfcious. 

P. 155, 1, gf'^fox itlumnations^ read illufirathnsm 

P. 246, 1. 189 for fame, read/rame. 

P. 284, L I9 hx figure^ l«ad //v^^^. 

P. 292, L 22, for Strahut read ^/r^/^. 

P. 308, I. 6y for tfr(^, read arri'ut, 

P. 350, 1. 5, for mortal, read immortal* 

P. 3339 L 13, for odious^ read tedious. 
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